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pEW  can  have  passed  a  candid  and  discriminating'  eyo 

*  over  the  class  of  religious  poor,  without  admiring  the  eleva- 
tioQ  of  humble  intellect  frequently  produced  by  genuine  piety. 
From  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism, -^ffom  atuoiig  many 
deceiving,  and  many  self-deceived,  by  which,  if  men  of  fine 
tsitc  alone,  they  are  disgusted,  if  of  benevolent  piety,  griev-  * 
ed,— they  distinguish  some  of  the  lowest  capacity,  and  tho 
lotllest  attainments,  who  are  yet,  evidently,  and  undeniably^ 

*  wise  unto  salvation  ;*  individuals  selected  from  the  dregs  of 
mankind,  and  surrounded  by  stupifying  vice,  whom  religioD| 
io  its  simplicity  and  purity,  has  rendered  both  useful  and  res« 
pectable;  who  ^  shine  as. lights*  in  their  little  world,  exem« 
piary  and  eminent  for  humility,  consistency,  and  the  con« 
icientious  improvement  of  the  single  talent  with  which  they  are 
wtrusted  ;  and  who,  like  a  current  of  air,  or  a  spring  of  sweet 
•tier,  cleanse  and  fertilize  every  spot  to  which  they  are  led. 
Sarcely  able  to  discern  any  thing  else  clearly,  they  have  yet 
^iiatinct  views  of  scripture  truth,  and  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 
For  the  Bible  is 'equally  their  study  and  their  delight;  and 
having  made  the  testimonies  of  God  their  daily  meditation, 
*hey  <  iiavc  more  understanding  than  all  tlieir  teachers  :* 
*hcy  understand  themselves — the  condition  and  the  end  of 
wn— and  pursue  their  high  vocation  in  the  exercise  Of  uni- 
loftt*,  cheerful  obedience.  Things  that  are  hid  from  the  wise 

prudent,  are  thus  revealed  unto  babes and  the  sight  ie 
httmiful,  in  all  the  emphasis  of  the  expression. 

But  there  is  another  spectacle,  not  less  beautiful  io- 
but  more  erand,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
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elevation  of  the  objects  that  compose  it ;  and  this  is,  thecoii« 
secration  of  liuman  intellect  of  the  first  onler,  to  the  service 
and  glory  of  God.  To  behold  the  pride  of  talent  subdued 
by  liumility  of  heart  and  of  principle;  the  pleasure  of  it 
confined  to  the  consciousness  of  its  diligent  improvement ;tlie 
value  of  it  estimated,  not  by  the  extent  of  its  despotism,  by  the 
vague  admiration  of  the  many,  or  the  discriminating  reverence 
of  the  few,  not  even  by  that,  which  is  commonly  reckoned  iti 
most  glorious  reward,  the  comparative  immortality  of  its  fame, 
but,  by  the  means  of  usefulness  it  aflbrds,  by  the  opportunitr 
it  confers  of  rendering  distingtiished  service,  and  acceptable 
gratitude,  to  tlie  bestower  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  in 
contributing  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  his  crea. 
tiires, — to  contem))late  such  a  s|>ectacle,  is  to  behold  the  most 
sublime  exhibition  of  which  the  hitman  character  is  capable; 
one  upon  which  the  most  correct  eye  dwells  with. unalloyed 
satisfaction  ;  and  which  the  supreme  Judge  will  doubtieis 
reward  with  the  plaudit  to  be  pronounced  on  *  good  and  faith* 
ful  service’  in  the  great  day  of  account. 

It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  for  great  talents  to  be  regarded 
with  unmingUd  esteem,  otherwise,  than  as  thus  regulated  and 
devoted.  Disapprobation — regret — compassion — and  a  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  the  final  award,  painfully  check  the  glow 
of  adniiratiun  excited  by  the  first  glance  at  rare  and  brilliaot 
qualities,  when  they  are  not  set^  (if  we  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion),  in  correct,  scriptural  principles.  What  all  this  might 
lipve  been — might  have  accomplished — are  ideas  which  steal 
away  our  satisfaction  ; — and  the  consideration  of  how  deficient 
and  atl'ceting  will  be  the  account  it  must  ultimately  render, 
converts  it  into  positive  pain.  On  this  side  the  grave,  th^ 
cannot  be  a  spectacle  more  awful,*  than  that  of  a  superior 
iuiman  mind,  engaged  in  avowod  rebellion  against  its  author, 
governor,  and  judge:  proudly  and  thanklessly  employing  the 
tlistinguishcd  bounties  of  God,  or,  as  (to  veil  the  obdurate 
ingratitude  of  his  conduct)  he  would  call  them,  of  nature,  in 
disputing  his  sovereignty,  in  uttempting  to  subvert  his  laws, 
aiid  in  seducing  his  creatures  into  similar  revolt: 


Whose  lieart 


Distcods  with  pride,  and  hardcDiDgio  hU  streogth. 
Glories.’— . .  ■  ■■  i 


Strange  as  it  appears,  there  havi  existed  such  characters  !  roea 
of  giant  intellect,  w  ho  yet,  notwithstanding  the  bravado  andde*^ 
fiance  that  distinguished  their  rebellions,  shall  eventually  he 
found  *  speechless ;’  and  of  w  hom  it  is  inevitable  to  beuevet 
that  it  had  been  *  well,  if  they  had  never  been  born.* 
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This  daring  abuse  of  the  great  trust  of  mental*  p(Mer',  if 
norca'^rul,  is  not  more  artecting,  than  a  spectacle  which  we 
hire  frequent  occasion  to  contemplate  and  lament — the  exer¬ 
cise  of  admirable  talcnis  within  low  and  contracted  limits; 
stopping  just  short  of  those  motives  and  princinlcs,  which  alone 
coald  render  their  wisdom  ctVrclive,  and  sedulously  employed 
in  providing  substitutes  which  may  supersede  the  necessity  of 
ifferring  to  them.  We  see  minds  of  the  highest  and  most 
figorouscapubilrty,  and,  actuated  by  too  much  natural  beue- 
fdence ;  with  whom  the  benefit  of  society  is  a  decided  object ; 
and,  who  conceive,  that,  coupled  with  the  establishment  of  a 
fplrtidid  name,  they  pursue  this  object,  both  warmly  and  wise¬ 
ly,— who  ret,  by  their  iitn  ost  exertions,  lay  scarcely  a  single 
aone,  and  never  the  foundation  stone,  in  the  great  work  of 
koman  improvement.  The  reason  plainly  is,  because  they  do  not 
itfer  to  the  plan  of  the  original  architect,  of  him  who  designed, 
tnd  who  knmvs  the  end  ot  ever}'  part.  However  beautiful,  or 
aren  durable,  therefore,  may  be  the  materials  which  arc  brought 
to  the  work,  they  are  not  so  squared  as  to  fit  in  with  his,  and 
most  l)e  n‘-formed  by  his  workmen,  befbre  they  can  be  useful 
tod  compact  in  the  building.  If  the  force  which  raised  these 
missy  columns,  the  ingenuity  that  contrived  these  internal 
trrangcmenis,  the  taste  ilisplayed  in  these  decorations,  had 
been  employed  under  the  eye  and’ direction  of  the  master 
builder,  how  useful  and  beautiful  would  have  been  the  result ! 
As  it  is,  we  behold  a  Babel.  The  good  produced  is,  at  best,  desul¬ 
tory.  A  want  of  systematic  co*  operation, — of  design  correct  from 
the  beginning,  deprives  it  of  half  its  value ;  and  cxertiona 
which  might  have  commanded  unqualified  admiration,  excite, 
with  diminished  admiration,  a  strong  regret  ‘, — the  mixed  feel¬ 
ing  with  which  we  usually  rise  from  any  work  of  Miss  Edgc- 
wonh’s. 

The  intention  of  the^  first  story  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
Mr.  Edgeworth  thus  announces,  in  his  preface  to  the  ‘  Talcs;' 

*  Virian  exposes  ooc  of  the  most  common  defects  of  mankind.  To  be 
•  mjirm  of  pur/iou,'*  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  tlic  artfiil,  or  at  the  dispoial‘ 
of  accidenu  An  excellent  and  wise  mother  gave  the  following  advice  with 
bn  dying  breath,— “  My  son,  learn  early  to  say,  No  P*— This  precept' 
the  first  idea  of  the  story  of  Vivian,* 

Tlie  design,  thus  proposed,  is  pursued  by  Miss  Edgewortfc 
^th  her  usual  variety  and  felicity  of  illustration.  Vivian,  a 
ywng  man  of  talent,  integrity,  and  amiable  dispositions,  blit 
^  tofirm  of  purpose,”  is  passed  through  a  course  of  situationSf 
“'which,  by  this  constitutional  weakness,  hit  talents  are  gtto* 
®wlly  rendered  useless  dr  despicable,  bis  integrity  unaer* 
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mined,  and  his  amiable  dispositions  sacrificed  to  the  \f^  \ 
portunitiesof  vice.  Irresolute  in  love,  in  friendship,  in  priratt 
and  in  public  virtue,  Vivian  proceeds  by  natural  and  affecting 
degradation  to  ultimate  ruin :  and  the  career  is  so  continutlly 
treading  in  real  life, — such  is  the  conduct,  and  such  the  de. 
struction  of  so  large  a  number,  that  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
complain  of  the  representation,  even  where  crime  is  most  pro¬ 
minent;  although  prominent  crime,  in  characters  which  pre^ 
serve  a  lively  interest,  tends,  without  doubt,  to  allay  that 
shrinking  disgust  which  it  ought  to  inspire.  In  the  counsels  of 
Mr.  Russel,  indeed,  the  hero’s  excellent  friend,  who  employs, 
as  wc  may  fairly  conclude,  every  motive  and  argument  with 
which  the  author  could  furnish  him,  and  is  a  kind  of  personifi¬ 
cation,  or  reservoir,  of  her  principles,  wc  might  justly 
expect  to  meet  with  a  high  standard.  At  least  we  should 
expect  it,  if  our  previous  acquaintance  with  Miss  Edgeworth  did 
not  prevent :  but  perceiving,  .is  her  readers  will  early  discover, 
that  she  draws  from  no  source  superior  to  human  wisdom, 
employs  no  remedy  more  effective  than  natural  conviction, 
we  only  regret  the  deficiency  of  that  materia  mcdica  from 
which  her  preventives  arc  composed.  The  consultation  being 
upon  that  ancient  question,  ^  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man 
cleanse  his  way,’  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Russel,  the  reitreid 


against  GodP  But  the  idea  of  sin,  as  it  regards  any  thing  but 
the  misery  and  disgrace  of  the  sinner,  or  of  the  circle  in  which 
he  acts,  does  not  appear  to  constitute  any  part  of  Miss  Edge* 


he  acts,  does  not  appear  to  constitute  any  part  of  Miss  Edge* 
wortirs  system.  The  guilt  of  violating  a  divine  command  ii 
not  insinuated  :  and  those  principles  which  have  been  found 
effectual,  in  numbers  of  undeniable  instances,  to  strengthen 


not  insinuated  :  and  those  principles  which  have  been  found 
effectual,  in  numbers  of  undeniable  instances,  to  strengthen 
weakness,  or  to  reclaim  from  pVofiigacy ;  those  which  have 
conducted  even  Vivians  unseduced  among  importunate  temp¬ 
tations,  and  made  them  more  than  conquerors,  are  stu* 
diously  kept  out  of  sight.  It  was  not  necessary,  that  they 
should  prove  successful;  for  numbers  bear,  and  assent  to, 
without  allowing  them  to  operate  upon  their  minds.  Bnt, 
surely,  it  was  necessary,  that  a  clergyman,  who,  with  a  decent 
deference  to  religion,  is  represented  as  a  pattern  of  virtue  and 
principle,  should  discharge  his  trust  in  something  like  tlm 
Christian  character.  Miss  Edgeworth  appears  sensilde,  (poeti¬ 
cally  sensible,  perhaps,)  that  religion  is  not  to  be  totally  over¬ 
looked.  It  adds  the  grace  of  propriety  to  certain  circuit 
stances.  She  cannot  but  feel  it  so.  But  has  she  any  defioca 
idea  of  the  sentiment,  which  it  would  be  indecorous  wholly^ 
■cglect  ?  A  vague  sense  of  propriety  and  necessity, — a  kW 
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#f  instinctive  tenderness,  which  cannot  leave  the  dying  pillow 
deprived  of  religious  hope,  constrain  her  to  admit  it:  but  why 
a  that  principle,  which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  must  govern  and 
model  the  character,  which  must  purify  motive,  and  regulate 
action,  which,  in  order  to  afford  substantial  support  in  death, 
mu‘i  have  been,  even  ujion  Miss  Edgeworth’s  principles  we 
coocrive,  the  leading  star  of  life,  (for  we  do  not  regard  her  aa 
the  advocate  of  death-bed  conversions,)  why  is  this  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  for  tiie  first  time  in  its  la<t  ofhee?  Religion,  although  a 
grace,  is  not  a  mere  grace.  Docs  she  ifitend  to  intimate,  that 
Viviat  had  been  influenced,  during  his  life,  by  religions  prin¬ 
ciples?  If  he  were,  why  do  we  not  perceive  their  operation, 
or  at  least  their  struggles?  And  if  not,  why  does  she  allow  him 
their  final  consolations?  The  example  of  Vivian  affords  an 
D!«ful  warning  to  many;  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Russel  must 
be  fell  as  wisduni  by  alL  But  let  \t  be  remembered,  that  ‘  the 
fear  of  the  l^rd  is  the  keginnin:^  of  wisdom  and  that  unless 
this  foundation  he  laid,  every  thing  else  will  be  but  as  loose 
Kones  without  stuhility,  and  without  completeness. 

Tf>e  first  introduction  of  Vivian’s  characteristic  weakness  in 
the  extravagance  of  castlc-buildiug,  varies,  a  little  injudi¬ 
ciously,  from  Miss  Edgeworth’s  usual  mode;  and  appears,  for  a 
time,  as  if  ‘  o’erstepping  the  modesty  of  Nature.’  It  is  ne», 
cessary  to  become  gradually  familiar  with  character  for  its 
ftroiiger  expressions  to  please  ;  and  although  that  of  Vivian  is 
previously  announced^  yet,  as  readers  require  to  see  and  hear 
for  themselves,  and  yield  very  little  to  an  author’s  assurances, 
the  exhibition  is  too  sadden  to  appear  natural.  Inferior  judge* 
went  is  commonly  detected  by  ttiis  test.  Writers  of  under- 
Ulcnt  describe  elaborately,  and  furnish  a  kind  of  inventory  of 
the  mental  and  personal  goods  and  chattels,  with  which  tlieir 
wrsonages  are  endowed;  finding  it  incomparably  easier,  and 
lorgetting,  that  in  the  same  proportion  it  is  less  interesting, 
thw  the  display  of  characteristic  action.  But,  with  this  fault 
Miss  Edgeworth  is  not  often  chargeable.  The  magic  of  her 
genius  conjures  up  living  figures  ;  and  presents  a  phantasma, 
hy  which  the  eye  is  effectually  deceived.  The  character  of 
wrd  Glistonbury  is  describee!  and  started  at  the  same  mo* 
aent. 

*  Lord  Glistonbury  came  to  receive  his  guests,  attended  by  three 
of  the  family,  a  chaplain,  a  captain,  and  a  young  lawyer.  Hit 
was  scarcely  past  the  meridian  ot  life ;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  pay  and 
manner,  he  looked  old,  as  if  he  was  paying  for  the  libertinism  of 
youth  by  premature  decrepitude.  His  countenance  announced  preten- 
to  ability  ;  his  easy  and  affable  address,  and  the  facility  with  which 
^  expressed  himself,  gained  him  credit,  at  first,  for  fnuch  more  under- 
than  be  really  possessed*  There  was  a  plausibility  In  all  he  said  % 
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bot  if  it  wai  examined,  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  nonsense.  Some  of  lii 
expressions  2ppe  tred  brilliant ;  some  of  his  sentiments  ]ust ;  but  there  vn 
a  want  of  consistency,  a  want  of  a  pervading  mind  in  his  coorers^tioi, 
which,  to  good  judges,  betrayed  the  truth,  that  all  his  oplnioni  vnt 
adopted,  not  formed;  all  liis  maxims  common-place;  his  wit  mere  rept^ 
lion ;  his  sense  merely  tact.  After  proper  thanks  and  compliments  to  Lady 
Mary  and  Mr.  Vivian,  for  securing  for  him  such  a  treasure  as  Mr.  Ruasel, 
he  introiluced  lord  Li  ihurst,  a  sickly,  b.ishful,  yet  assured  looking  boy  of 
fourteen,  to  his  new  governor,  witli  polite  expressions  of  unbounded  coofc. 
dence,  and  a  rapid  enunciation  of  undeiined  and  contradictory  cxpec* 
Utions. 

*  ••  Mr.  Russel  will,  I  am  perfectly  pcrsuad»?d,  make  Lidharst  etery 
thing  wc  can  desire,**  said  his  lordship,  **  an  honour  to  his  country;  n 
ornament  to  his  lamily.  It  is  my  decided  opinion, 'that  man  is  but  t 
bundle  of  habits ;  and  it*8  my  maxim,  tint  education  is  second  nature-* 
/fr/*,  indeed,  in  many  c.ises.  For,  except  lint  I  am  staggered  about 
original  genius,  I  own  I  conceive,  with  Hartley,  th.it  early  impreiiioai 
and  associations  are  all  in  all :  His  vibrations  .?nd  vibratiuncles  are  quite 
sniisfactor But  whr.t  1  p  irticularly  wish  for  Lidhurst,  sir  is,  that  he 
should  be  trained  as  soon  as  iKr^^sijle  into  a  btatesman.  Mr.  Vivlao,  I 
presume  you  mean  to  follow  up  public  business,  and  no  doubt  will  makes 
figure.  So  1  prophesy — and  I  am  used  to  these  things.  And  fns 
Lidhurst  too,  under  similar  tuition,  1  may  with  reason  expect  miracles— 

•  hope  to  licsr  him  thundering  in  the  house  of  commons  in  a  few  years— 

•  confess'  am  not  quite  so  impatient  to  have  the  young  dog  in  the  house  of 
incurables;  for  you  know  he  could  not  bo  there  without  being  in  my  shoes, 
which  I  have  not  done  w'ith  -yet — ha!  ha!  ha  1— Each  in  h is  turn  my 
boy  I— In  the  meantime.  Lady  Mary,  shall  we  join  the  ladies  yonder,  OQ 
the  terrace.  Lady  Glisionbuiy  walks  so  slow,  that  she  will  be  scf« 
hours  in  coming  to  us,  so  we  had  best  go  to  her  ladyship— If  the  moun¬ 
tain  won't  go  to  Mahomet,  you  know,  of  course,  what  follows.** 

‘  On  their  way  to  the  terrace.  Lord  GUstonbury,  who  always  heard 
himself  speak  with  singular  complacency,  continut'd  to  give  his  idea  on 
education ;  sometimes  appealing  to  Mr.  Russel,  somciimes  happy  to  catch 
the  eye  of  Lady  Mary, 

*  “  Now  my  idea  for  Lidhurst  is  simply  this ; — that  he  should  knot 
every  thing  that  is  in  all  the  best  books  in  the  library,  but  yet  that  bt 
fhould  be  the  farthest  possible  from  a  book-worm — that  he  should  nefcr 
except  in  a  set  speech  in  the  house,  have  the  air  of  having  opened  a  book 
In  his  life — mother  wit  for  me  ! — in  most  cases — and  that  easy  style  of 
originality,  which  shows  the  true  gentleman.  As  to  morals — luuhor*, 
wallc  on,  my  boy — as  to  morals,  I  confess  I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Joseph  Surface  about  him.  A  youth  of  spirit  must,  you  knotif 
Ml  .  V’ivlan— excuse  me.  Lady  Mary,  this  is  an  aside-^hc  sonieihiog  o4 1 
1  titudlrarian  to  keep  in  the  la-hion — not  tliat  I  mean  to  say  so  exacilf  » 
Lidhurst— no,  no  1— on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Russ^'l,  it  is  our  cue,  as  wol* 
this  reverend  gentleman’s,**  looking  back  at  ilic  chaplain,  who  boww 
assent  before  he  knew  to  what — “  it  is  our  cue,  as  well  as  this  rtvew 
gentlenua*s,  to  pleach  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  all  the  cardie 
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Another  unprincipled  companion,  hy  whom  the  ruin  of 
Virian  is  accelerated,  is  thus  forcibly  characterized. 

I  Among  the  men  of  talents  and  political  consequence,  whom  he  met  at 
Lord  Clinonbury’s,  was  Mr.  Whaiton,  whose  conversation  particularly 
plitied  Vivian,  and  who  now  cour’ed  his  acquaintance  with  an  eagerness, 
which  was  peculiarly  flattering.  Vivian  knew  him  only  as  a  man  of  great 
abilities;  with  his  real  character  he  was  not  acquainted.  Wharton  had 
prepossessing  manners,  and  wit  surttcient,  whenever  he  pleasi'd,  to  make 
ihe  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  In  private  or  in  public  debate,  he  had 
a  his  command,  and  could  condescend  to  employ  all,  sorts  of  arms,  and 
fttry  possible  mode  of  annoyance,  from  the  most  powerful  artillery  of 
logic,  to  the  lowest  squib  of  humour.  He  was  as  little  nice  in  the  com¬ 
ply  be  kept,  as  in  the  style  of  his  conversation.  Frequently  associating 
liih  fools,  and  even  willing  to  be  thought  one,  he  made,  alternately,  lua 
iport  and  his  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  follies  of  mankind.  Wharton 
was  philosophically,  politically,  and  fashionably  profligate.  After  having 
nnned  his  private  fortune  by  unbounded  extravagance,  he  lived  on— no- 
body  knew  how — in  careless  profusion.  In  public  life,  he  made  a  distin- 
goahed  figure;  and  seemed,  therefore,  to  think  himself  raised  above  the 
•ctriiity  of  practising  any  of  the  minor  virtues  of  economy,  prudence,  or 
iuticf,  which  common  people  find  essential  to  their  well-being  in  society. 
Far  from  attempting  to  conceal,  he  gloried  in  his  faults  ;  for,  he  knew  full 
wrll,  that,  as  long  as  he  had  the  voice  of  numbers  with  him,  he  could  bully 
or  laugh,  orsh.ime  plain  reason  and  rigid  principle  out  of  countenance.  It 
VIS  biS  grand  art  to  represent  good  sense  as  stupidity,  and  virtue  as  hypo¬ 
crisy.  Hypocrisy  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  vice  which  merited  the 
bra^  of  intamy ;  and  from  this  he  took  sufficient  care  to  prove,  or  at  least 
to  proclaim,  himself  free.  Even  whilst  he  offended  against  the  decencies 
of  life,  there  seemed  to  be  something  frank  and  graceful  in  his  manner  of 
throwing  aside  all  disguise.  There  appeared  an  air  of  superior  liberality  in 
hii  aruwing  himself  to  be  governed  by  that  absolute  selfishness,  which 
other  meu  strive  to  conceal  even  from  their  own  hearts.  He  dexterously 
kd  hii  acquaintance  to  infer,  that  he  would  prove  as  much  bc*ttcr  than  his 
professions,  us  other  people  arc  often  found  to  be  worse  than  theirs.  Where 
he  wiiiicd  to  please,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  escape  the  fascination  of  his 
nsoncr;  nor  did  he  neglect  any  m^e  of  courting  popularity:  he  knew 
that  a  good  ublc  is  necessary  to  attract  even  men  of  wit ;  and  he  made  it 
1  point  to  have  the  very  best  cook,  and  the  very  best  wines.  He  paid  his 
cook,  and  his  cook  was  the  only  person  he  did  pay,  in  rewdy  money.  His 
•uiMnerchant  he  paid  in  words — an  art  in  which  lie  was  a  professed,  and 
y«  a  successful  adept,  as  hundreds  of  living  witnesses  were  ready  to  attest. 
But,  though  Wharton  could  cajole,  he  could  not  attach  his  fcllow-crcaiures 
—he  had  a  party,  but  no  friend.  With  this  distribution  of  things  he  was* 
perfectly  satisfied  ;  for  he  considered  men  only  as  beings,  who  were  to  be 
•orked  to  his  purposes;  and  he  declared,  that,  provided  he  liad  power 
their  interests  and  their  humours,  he  cared  not  what  became  of  their 
■pts,  It  was  his  policy  to  enlist  young  men  of  talents  or  fortune  under 

^hwoers ;  and,  coofcquently,  Vivian  was  an  object  worthy  of  his  attea* 
QQD.' 

cannot  help  remarking,  that  Mr.  Wharton’s  share  in 
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Vivian’s  seduction,  although  it  afforded  legal  security  to  tbt 
criminal,  could  not  properly  restore  him  to  his  own  eitees, 
and  to  that  of  society,  as,  apparently,  it  did.  Fr<'m  the  qk>, 
nicnt  of  this  discovery,  Vivian,  and  even  Mr.  Uussel,  see® 
perfectly  satisfied;  jis  if  the  only  bar  to  which  crime  is  aroc. 
nable,  were  the  bar  of  man.  But  legal  security  can  in  no  in. 
stance  recover  from  moral  degradation.  It  is  the  reproach  o( 
manners,  and  a  sign  of  the  most  vitiated  moral  sense,  to  lup. 
pose  that  it  can. 

We  frankly  confess  ourselves  puzzled  by  the  charactm  of 
Lady  Glistonbury,  and  her  daughter.  Lady  i^arah ;  but,  with 
this  want  of  penetration,  it  is  consoling  to  suspect,  that  Mist 
Edgeworth  was  puzzled  too.  There  is  some  trouble  bestowed 
upon  the  representation — more,  apparently,  than  u|)on  othen 
which  are  better  defined.  That  of  Lady  Sarah,  particularly, 
attempts  a  novel  variety  of  character.  But  from  the  incoo. 
sistent  impressions  communicated,  it  appears  to  have  beco 
never  distinctly  conceived.  At  first,  we  regard  them  as  piecei 
of  ‘  petrified  propriety  soon  after,  conclude  that  they  are 
Pharisaical  hypocrites,  who  but  ill  conceal,  under  a  sunctimo- 
nious  taste  for  the  writings  oi^TopJady^  IVeslcy^  and 
proud  self-esteem,  a  want  of  natural  alfection  and  social  virtue, 
and,  with  professed  horror,  a  secret  tolerance  of  vice.  But, 
with  no  small  surprise,  we  find  ourselves  eventually  reconciled 
to  the  mother,  and  obliged  to  feel  for  the  daughter  the  live¬ 
liest  admiration  and  esteem.  We  could  almost  believe,  that 
JVliss  FAlgevvortli  intended  to  compliment  the  religion  of  Bun- 
yau  by  the  developcment  of  this  character  ;  acting  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  consistent,  conscientious  propriety,  such  as  does  not 
result  from  the  generous  dispositions  of  Lady  Julia,  or  the 
worldly  good  lonsc  of  Lady  Mary  Vivian.  If  Miss  Etlgewortlt 
is  in  reality  so  ingenuous  as  to  atlrihute  the  correctness  of 
I^dy  Sarah’s  conduct  to  the  peculiarity  of  her  religious  views, 
we  are  surprised,  and  grateful.  But,  whatever  he  the  design, 
the  effect  is  awkward.  'Fhe  character  is  interruptedly,  and  un¬ 
easily  developed  :  tlie  indications  of  latent  feeling  rather 
startle  than  please  us;  and,  till  it  completely  expands,  convey 
ro  clear  inipression  of  what  we  are  to  understand  by  ihea. 
In  the  following  scene  tills  character  attains  its  highest  iu- 
lerest. 

•  Left  to  his  cool  reflection,  Vivian  thought,  with  horror,  of  the  roiioy 
into  which  the  event  of  this  duel  might  involve  all  with  whom  he  was  coo- 
pretrd,  «nd  all  who  were  altichcd  to  him.  The  affair  was,  of  courif,  *0 
be  kept  a  secret  trum  all  at  Glistonbury  House,  where  Vivian  was  engap^ 
CO  dine  with  a  large  ministerial  party.  He  went  home  to  dress.  Hopin| 
$o  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  himself,  he  dismissed  his  servant,  who  nf* 
bailing  in  an  aou-chamUr,  saying,  that  he  would  ring  when  be  wastes 
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but,  on  entering  his  own  dressing-room,  he,  to  his  surprise  and 
purification,  found  his  w'ifc  seated  there,  waiting  for  him  with  a  face  of 
iixicus  expt‘Ciation ;  a  case  of  new  set  diamonds  on  a  table  beside  her. 

«.  \  thought  you  were  at } our  father’s,  ray  dear !  —Are  not  you  to  be  at 
Clittonbury  House  to  day  ?  ”  said  Vivian. 

•»  No,”  replied  Lady  Sarah.  “  Surely,  Mr.  Vivian,  you  know  that 
ay  father  gives  a  political  dinner,  and  1  suppose  you  are  to  be  there 
**  0  yet!”  cried  V'ivian  ;  “  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying— I  am 
10  be  there,  and  must  dress  (looking  at  his  watch] ;  for  I  have  no  time 
to  ifare— 

M  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  must  intrude  upon  your  time  for  a  few  minutes,” 
idd  Lady  Sarah. 

•  Vivian  stood  impatiently  attentive,  whilst  Lady  Sarah  seemed  to  find 
iidilhcult  to  begin  some  speech,  which  she  had  prepared. 

«  Women,  I  know,  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics”— She  began  in  a 
cooitraincd  voice ;  but,  suddenly  quitting  her  air  and  tone  of  constraint,  she 
loru-d  up,  and  exclaimed — 

Oh,  my  dear,  dear  husband !  what  have  you  done  ? — No,  no,  I  can- 
pot,  I  will  not  believe  it,  till  I  hear  it  from  your  own  lips  ! — ” 

“  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Lady  Sarah? — You  astonish,  and  al- 
»08i  alarm  me  1  ” — said  Vivian,  endeavouring  to  preserve  composure  of 
coontenance. 

“  1  will  not— Heaven  forbid,  that  I  should  alarm  you,  as  I  have  been 
ilarmed!”  said  Lady  Sarah,  commanding  her  voice  again  to  a  tone  of 
trioqu.lluy.— “  I  ought,  and,  if  I  were  not  weak,  should  be  convinced, 
there  is  no  reason  for  alarm.  There  has  been  some  mistake,  no  doubt ; 
lod  I  have  been  to  blame  for  listening  to  idle  reports.  l..et  me,  however, 
Bate  the  facts.— Half  an  hour  ago,  1  was  at  Gray’s  the  jeweller’s,  to  call 
far  my  poor  mothers  diamonds,  which,  you  know  he  has  rcMrt— ” 

**  V’es— well  ?” 

“  And,  whilst  I  was  in  the  shop,  a  parly  of  gentlemen  came  in,  all  of 
them  unknown  to  me,  and,  of  course,  1  was  equally  unknown  to  them; 
far  they  began  to  speak  of  you  in  a  manner,  in  which  none  knowing  me 
would  venture  in  my  presence.  They  came  fresh,  as  1  understood,  from 
the  gallery  of  the  house,  where  Urey  had  been  listening  to  this  day’s  de¬ 
bate.  They  said— 1  cannot  bear  to  repeat  or  to  think  of  what  they  said — 
You  cannot  have  bartered  your  public  reputation  for  a  marquisate  for  my 
father? — You  cannot  have  done  that  which  is  dishonourable — You  can- 
001  have  deserted  your  party  for  a  paltry  place  for  yourself !... You 
turn  pale... I  wii>h,  if  it  pleased  God,  that  1  was  this  moment  in  my 
grave! - ” 

“  Heaven  forbid,  ray  dear  Lady  Sarah  !”  cried  Vivian,  forcing  a  smile, 
wxi  endeavouring  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  raillery.  “  Why  should  you  wish 
to  be  in  your  grave,  because  your  husband  has  just  got  a  good,  warm  place  ? 
1^1  live!”  said  he,  raising  her  powerless  hand;  “  for  consider,  as  I 
^loL-and  this  consideration  was  of  no  small  weight  with  me— considerf 
toy  dear  Sarah,  how  much  better  you  will  live  for  it  1” 

•*  And  you  did  consider  me  ?  and  that  did  weigh  with  you  ?— Oh,  this 
wwhat  1  dreaded  most !”  cried  Lady  Sarah.  When  wdl  you  know  my 
character  ?  When  will  you  have  confidence  in  your  wife,  sir  ?  When 
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will  you  kfM>w  the  |)Ower»  the  uoconquered,  unconquerable  power,  of  her 
affection  for  you 

*  Vifian,  much  struck  by  the  strength  of  her  expression,  as  she  uttoc^ 
these  words,  was  a  moment  silent  in  astonishment ;  and  then  could  oob' 
in  an  incoheann  manner,  protest,  that  he  did  know — that  he  had  alwiyi 
done  justice  to  her  character — that  he  believed  in  her  affection — and  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  it’s  power. 

No,  sir;  no. — Do  not  sty  tliat  which  1  may  not,  cannot  credit  I  Yos 
have  not  confidence  in  the  power  of  my  affection,  or  you  would  never  han 
done  this  thing  to  save  me  pain — What  pain  can  be  so  great  to  me,  as  the 
thought  of  my  husband’s  reputation  suffering  abasement  ? — Do  you  think 
that,  in  comparison  with  this,  I,  your  wife,  could  put  the  loss  of  a  service 
of  plate,  or  house  in  town,  or  equipiige,  or  servants,  or — such  baubietai 
these?**  added  she,  her  eyes  glancing  upon  the  diamonds  :  then,  snatching 
them  up,  “  Take  them,  take  them  !*’  cried  she  ;  •’  they  were  my  mother*i; 
and  if  her  spirit  could  look  down  from  Heaven  upon  us,  she  would  approve 
my  offer — she  w'ould  command  your  acceptance.  Then,  here,  on 
my  knees  1  conjure  you,  my  beloved  husband,  take  them — sell  them— 
8<.*Il  plate,  furniture,  house,  equipage — sell  every  thing,  rather  than  yoor 
honour.—** 

“  It  is  sold,**  said  Vivian,  in  a  voice  of  despair. 

“  Redeem  it !  redeem  it,  at  any  price!’*  cried  Lady  Sarah. — “  No!  I 
will  kneel  here  at  your  feet ;  you  shall  not  raise  me,  till  I  have  obtained 
this  promise— -this  justice  to  me,  to  yourself.** 

It  is  too  late,’*  said  Vivian,  writliing  in  agony. 

“  Never  too  late  !**  cried  Lady  Sarah.  “  Give  up  the  place.— Never 
too  late!  Give  up  the  place— Write  this  moment,  and  all  will  be  well; 
for  your  honour  will  be  saved,  and  the  rest  is  as  nothing  in  my  eyes  !** 

“  High-minded  woman!**  cried  Vivian,  why  did  not  I  hear  yoi 
sooner  ?— Why  did  not  1  avail  myself  of  your  strength  of  soul  ?’* 

**  Use  it  now — hear  me  now — let  us  waste  no  time  in  words:  hcrcii 
pen  and  ink — write  my  dearest  husband  !  and  be  yourself  again.” 

“  You  waste  the  energy  of  your  mind  on  me,*’ cried  Vivian,  brcaklig 
from  Lady  Sarah,  and  striking  his  forehead  violently ;  I  am  not  worthy 
of  such  attachment. — It  is  done ;  it  cannot  be  undone.  I  am  a  weak, 
ruined,  dishonoured  wietch  ! — 1  tell  you,  it  cannot  be  undone!” 

*  Lady  Sarah  rose,  and  stood  in  despair.  Then,  looking  up  to  Heaveii 
she  was  silent  for  some  moments.  After  which,  approaching  her  hat¬ 
band,  she  said,  in  an  altered,  calm  voice,  **  Since  it  cannot  be  undone,  I 
will  urge  you  no  more ;  but,  whether  in  glory  or  in  shame,  you  are  scesR 
that  your  wife  will  abide  by  you.**  * 

Wc  should  at  least  feel  inclined  to  respect  the  religious  opi¬ 
nions  of  such  a  character. 

We  were  going  to  object  to  the  extreme  youth  of  Lady  Julii— 
too  young  for  her  situations,  her  elocjueiice,  for  cvefj 
thing  hut  licr  indiscretions.  But  we  allow  for  the  picturesuue 
necessity  of  letting  her  roll  a  hoop  into  the  company,  at  w 
first  introduction  ;  a  grace  'nhich  could  not  well  be  bestowed 
upon  a  girl  of  more  than  fifteen,  and  after  which,  we  acknow- 
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Ifj^jshe  could  be  only  sixteen  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Rut 
ibii  fault,  which  is  common  to  most  novels,  considerably  in- 
cfeises  their  evil  influence  upoii  young  readers.  It  renders 
ilie  transfer  of  feelings,  which  youthful  imagination  is  quick 
to  make,  more  easy,  and  more  dangerous.  l)oul)tless  it  has  in<- 
spireJ  the  first  lisp  of  many  a  young  coquette;  and,  although 
ij  might  he  vain  to  urg*  this  elVect  with  unprincipled  writers, 
ire  expect  more  consistency  in  the  moral  aim  of  Miss  Kdge- 
worth.  We  could  wish,  too,  to  see  one  novel,  in  which  there 
^bouhl  not  be  heard  a  shriek  or  exclamation,  more  extraordi- 
Diq*,  from  sober,  sensible  people,  than,  in  similar  circum* 
nances,  we  should  expect  from  sober  people  of  onr  own  ac¬ 
quaintance.  We  declare,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
observant  lives,  we  never  heard  a  lady,  of  any  tolerable  under- 
itinding,  scream,  or  saw  her  fall  into  hysterics,  or  faint  away, 
(which  is  certainly  the  most  excusable  of  the  three),  for  love. 
And,  to  the  best  of  onr  recollection,  we  never  heard  a  welUau- 
iheniicated  report  of  such  phenomena  having  taken  place 
amou"  our  fi  ien  Is.  We  cannot  deny,  that  things  of  the  kind 
do,  occasionally,  iiappen  :  nay,  more ;  we  could  imagine  si¬ 
tuations,  in  winch  they  would  be  divested  of  much  of  their 
extravagance,  lint  to  represent  them  as  the  general,  or 
only  the  frequent  exjiressions  of  emotion,  in  respectable  wo¬ 
men,  is,  we  lionestly  tiiink,  unfair  ;  even  allowing  for  the  possi¬ 
bility,  that  accidents  of  this  nature  may  iiave  been  kept  a  little 
out  of  our  way. 

\Vc  have  only  to  add,  of  the  story  of  Vivian,  that  the  plot^ 
if  not  very  intricate,  appears  at  times  a  little  hurried;  and, 
from  the  variety  of  operating  causes,  does  not  always  submit  to 


instantaneous  arrangement. 


Of  the  second  tale.  Miss  Kdgeworth  observes, 

‘  Emilie  dc  Coulangcs  exposes  a  fault  into  which  the  good  and  gene- 
mw  are  liable  to  fall.  Great  sacrifices  and  great  benefits  cannot  frequently 
be  made  or  conferred  by  private  individuals;  but,  every  day,  kindness  and 
mcoilon  to  the  common  feelings  of  others,  is  within  the  power,  and  may 
be  the  |)racticc,  of  every  age,  and  sex,  and  station.* 

“  Emilie  de  Conlanges”  has  one  recommendation,  in  com- 
non  with  all  Miss  Edgeworth’s  productions,  the  basis  of  a 
direct,  uniform  moral ;  but  differs  from  most  of  them,. in  spirit 
wd  felicity  of  illustration.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  sensible,  we 
doubt  not,  of  having  laboured  up.  the  effect  of  this  story,  with¬ 
out  being  able,  promptly  and  neatly,  to  elicit  her  own  idea.  In 
first  half  (in  the  course  of  which  we  suspect  that  the  pa- 
henceof  many  readers  will  l>c  finally  exhausted),  there  is  less 
^Miss  Edgew’orth,  than  in  an. '  thing  we  recollect  to  have  seen 
her  pen;  and  we  should  willingly  attribute  it  to  one  of 


•  _ 
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the  Miss  Ktigeworths,  or  Mrs.  Kdgeworths,  or  Marla  RJgfw 
worths,  who  liave  rndcavoured  to  gain  the  public  ear,  by  avii). 
ing  themselves  of  this  respectable  name.  Tlie  idea  is  good, 
and  the  moral  important ;  many  of  the  didactic  hints  \Tel| 
deserve  a  place  in  our  tablets  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
story.  Miss  Kdgeworth  begins  to  dawn  ;  but  it  is  evidently! 
point  laboured  at ;  not  an  elfort  of  genius,  but,  an  effort  with¬ 
out  genius. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  attaching  to  the  fault  which  tbit 
story  is  designed  to  expose,  that  the  expressions  of  it,  however 
ironblesome,  are  too  minute  tube  delineated  naturaL<he\2Li\^WL 
be  ing  announced  by  the  moralist,  as  traits  magnijiedy  we  arc 
displeased  with  the  exaggeration  of  the  parts.  'I'liev  are  insect 
tormnrors,  the  most  irritating  that  can  be  endured;  but  ihey^ 
sw  im  like  motes  in  the  sun  beam,  and  are  perceived  only  by  the 
intlammntion  they  excite.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  correctly.  The  copy,  in  order  to  catch  the  eye, 
must  be  somewhat  enlarged  ;  and  this  gives  an  unnatural  appetr. 
ance  to  a  good  likeness.  For  this  reason,  the  character  of  Mn. 
Sonii  is,  (.\ho  is  properly  the  heroine  of  the  story),  will  very 
likely  appear  inconsistent  and  out  of  nature,  to  many;  though 
Olliers,  more  observant  of  the  secret  tendencies  of  their  owt; 
(iisi)o>iiions,  or  under  the  torture  of  such  tempers  around  thcoi 
will  subscribe  to  its  accuracy.  The  conception,  it  is  true, 
seldom  starts  upon  us  in  the  verisimilitude  of  nature;  yet, it 
enables  us  to  discover  the  precise  object  in  nature  from  which 
it  was  studied;  wc  do  not  look  at,  but  through  it,  and  thca 

Eerteive  acute  observaiion  of  cliaracter,  foiled  in  exhibition, 
y  the  nicely  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  delicacy  of  touch  it 
required.  > 

but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  there  is  real  inconsistency  in  Mr. 
Fdgeuoi  til’s  ranking  her  among  the  ‘  good  and  generoui.* 
The  union  of  actions  of  great  apparent  generosity,  with  un¬ 
generous  selfishness  on  small  occasions,  the  exorbitant  de-  ! 
inands  iVequently  made  upon  gratitude,  and  the  trials  to  which 
it  is  put,  are  by  no  means  out  of  nature;  any  more  thanllie 
rstc(Mu  wiili  which  Mrs,  Somers  regards  her  own  splendid 
saci  iticos,  ignorant  of  that  pervading  principle,  which,  alonCi 
gives  stability  and  consistency  to  the  impulses  of  feeling.  But 
geiiciosiiy,  if  such  it  must  be  called,  without  principle,  u 
citl'.er  vanity  or  instinct,  and  the  gratification  of  it,  a  selfish, 
indulgence.  It  may  be  complimented  with  the  name,  but 
lias  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  family  character.  Splendid  saerh 
fices  are  signs  by  which  generosity  is  occasionally  indicated, 
lint  arc  far  from  being  iii  themselves  generous;  and,  suciv 
indeed,  ia  the  condition  of  ibc  human  heart,  that  every  actios, 
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tf  a  nature  to  inspire  popular  admiration,  stands  in  the  class 
of  lbs  suspected.  Virtues  that  blaze  upon  the  eye  of  man,  arise 
fhnn  ibat  excitement  too  frequently  to  escape  suspicion ;  and 
although  simple,  genuine  characters  may  preserve  integrity  of 
Botive  in  situations  of  imminent  hazard  ;  and  ulthoiigh 
iotegrity  of  motive  may  be  presumed,  wherever  conscientious 
principle  is  known  to  exist,  yet,  it  is  safer  to  infer  disposition 
from  inadvertent,  scarcely  observable  traits,  than  from  actions 
to  which  public  applause  is  regularly  paid  :  not  only,  because 
principle  is,  in  these  instances,  less  exposed  to  temptation,  but, 
bcauwi  habits  of  mind,  betray  themselves  in  the  minute  ex¬ 
pressions  of  habits  of  conduct.  Upon  great  occasions  habit  is 
obliged  to  pause,  and  a  variety  of  motives  interfere,  some  of 
which  are  as  worthless,  as  others  are,  probably,  noble. 

The  generosity  of  Mrs.  Somers  appears  to  have  less  of  va» 
iky  than  instinct.  It  is  the  childish  gratification  of  instantanc- 
oos impulse  ;  and  if  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  announced  it  as  such, 
ve  should  have  followed  the  character  in  its  developement  with 
BQch  greater  facility.  As  it  is,  our  expectations  are  first 
patzled,  and  then  disappointed.  The  most  spirited  sketch  iti 
ibc  story  is  that  of  a  volatile  French  woman.  La  Comtesse  de 
Coulanges  :  and  we^are  again  startled  into  an  odd  kind  of  gra- 
iluide  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  by  a  passing  hint,  that  the  virtues  of 
Lidy  Littleton  were,  “  by  the  grace  of  God.**  Miss  Edgeworth 
bn  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  religion,  and  better  so,  than  ap« 
proach  it  irreverently.  Let  her  remember,  if  there  is  any  thing 
treacherous  in  these  advances,  that  the  place  whereon  she  vcii- 
ttirtSjis  holy  ground. 

The  last  of  the  talcs,  the  longest,  and  the  best,  is  intitled 
fbc‘ Absentee  :*  and  it  requires  a  spark  of  Irish  enthusiasm  to 
tjunk  Miss  Edgeworth,  as  slie  deserves,  for  this  patriotic  exer¬ 
tion.  Ireland  must  be  warmly  grateful  for  the  services  of  such  a 
^nd;  one,  whose  generous  attachment  to  the  country,  whose 
^nminating  observation,  whose  minute,  and  yet  generalizing 
iwelligcnce,  and  whose  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  cmi- 
footly  qualify  her  for  the  office  she  undertakes.  The  history 
“  that  of*  a  great  Irish  proprietor,  residing  in  England  ;  who 
JJ^rrasses,  or  rather,  whose  lady  embarrasses,  an  ample 
wtunc,  by  the  excesses  of  London  fashion,  and  exposes  bis 
and  tenantry  to  the  depredations  of  an  unprincipled 
In  this  subject  Miss  Edgeworth  is  at  home  ;  and  exhi- 
wiJthe  evil  with  a  truth  and  force  of  colouring,  sufficient,  we 
^‘^PCito  rcciaiiii  many,  not  ifct  lost  to  the  appeals  of  honour 
patriotism,  to  say  nothing  of  interest.  With  such,  we 
'^uld  liiiuk,  the  following  extract,  alone,  would  turn  the  scale. 
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)t  ilcscribes  tlie  return  of  the  ‘  Absentee’  to  bis  home;  indii 
i>art  of  «'i  letter  from  Larry  Brady,  an  Irish  postilion,  to  hb 
urodier  Pat. 

*  So  tome  weeks  past,  and  there  was  great  cleaning  at  Clonbcotf 
castle,  and  in  the  town  of  Cloobrony ;  and  tiie  new  agent's  sma.t  nd 
clerer ;  and  he  had  the  glaziers,  and  the  painters,  and  the  slaters,  up  tad 
down  in  the  town  wherever  wanted  ;  and,  you  wouldn’t  know  it  again.*. 
Thinks  I,  this  is  no  bad  sign  !’ 

‘  Now,  cock  up  your  ears,  Pat !  for  the  great  news  is  coming,  and  the 
good.  T  lie  master’s  come  home.— long  life  to  him  ! — and  family  cone  I 
home  yesterday,  all  entirely  !  The  ould  lord  and  the  young  lord,  (n, 
there’s  the  man,  Paddy ! )  and  my  lady,  and  Miss  Nugent,  and  I  dn? 
Miss  Nugent’s  maid,  that  maid  that  was,  and  another;  so  1  had  thehek 
to  be  in  along  w/V/*em,  and  see  all,  iVom  first  to  last.* 

*  Ogh,  it’s  I,  driv  ’em  well ;  and  we  all  got  to  the  great  gate  of  the 
park  tx’fore  sunset,  and  as  hne  an  evening  as  ever  you  sec  ;  with  the  !■ 
shining  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  the  ladies  noticed ;  the  leaves  chug* 
cd,  but  not  dropped,  though  so  late  in  the  season.  1  believe  the  leaves 
knew  what  they  were  about,  and  kept  on,  on  purpose  to  welcome  tliem  ;aad 
the  birds  were  singing,  and  I  stopped  whistliBg,  that  they  might  bar 
them  ;  but  sorrow  bit  could  they  hear  when  they  got  to  the  park  gttt, 
for  there  was  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  shout,  sls  you  never  see— and  they 
had  the  horses  off  every  carriage  entirely,  and  drew  ’em  home,  withblei* 
tings,  through  the  part.  And,  God  bless  ’em,  when  they  got  out,  thej 
didn’t  go  shut  themselves  up  in  the  great  drawing  room,  but  went  stnM 
out  to  the  tirrass^  to  satisfy  the  eyes  and  hearts  that  followed  them.  By 
lady  lantng  on  my  young  lord,  and  Miss  Grace  Nugent  that  wii,  the 
beaut Ifullcst  angel  that  ever  you  set  eyes  on,  with  the  finest  corapleiioB 
and  sweetest  ot  smiles,  lamng  upon  the  ould  lo/d’s  arm,  who  had  hiih« 
off,  bowing  to  all,  and  noticing  tlic  old  tenants  as  he  passed  by  name.  0,  i 
there  was  great  gladness  and  tears  in  the  midst ;  for  joy  1  could  icirce  ! 
keep  from  myself. 

*  That  minute  there  was  music  from  below.  The  blind  liarper  O’Ndlli 
with  his  harp,  that  struck  up  “  Graoey  Nugent.’*  And  that  nnished,aD(l 
my  Lord  Colambre  smiling  with  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyos  too,  iid 
the  ou/J  lord  wiping  his,  I  run  to  the  tirrast  brink  to  bid  O’Neill  play  h 
again:  but  as  1  run  I  tliought  1  heard  a  voice  call  I.afry.— Who  edb 
llarry,  says  I  ?  “  My  I.ord  Colambre  calls  you,  Larry,”  says  all  at  oocej 
and  four  takes  me  by  the  shoulders  and  spins  me  round.  “  There’* 
yoong  lord  calling  you,  Larry— run  for  your  life.”  So  I  ran  back  for«f 
life,  and  walked  respectful  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  when  I 

••  Put  on  your  hat,  my  father  desires  it,”  says  my  Lord  Colambre.  TheowJ 
ord  mode  a  sign  to  that  purpose,  but  was  too  full  to  speak.  “  Wheit 
your  father'*  continues  my  young  lord.  He’s  very  ould  my  Lord, 

1  didn’t  ax  you  how  ould  he  wa«,”  says  he,  “  but  where  is  he.” 
behind  the  crowd  bi*low,  on  account  of  his  infirmities  he  could  ; 
fast  as  the  rest,  my  Lord,  says  I,  but  his  heart  is  v'  iih  you  if  not  hii 
••  1  must  have  hit  body  too  :  so  bring  him  bodily  befoie  us  ;  and  this  ^ 
be  your  warrant  for  so  doing,”  said  my  lord  joking.  For  he  knows  the 
Paddy,  aod  how  wc  love  a  jokeio  our  beans,  as  well  as  if  he  hadllTcd  *11 
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ii(f«  and  by  the  same  token,  will  for  that  rat^n  do  wf  *»l  he  pleat*^ 
^  oi:  and  more  may  than  a  man  twice  as  good,  that  orror  would 
■liic  on  us.’ 

Not  all,  but  much. of  this  story  is  in  Miss  Edgeworth’s  best 
jtrlc;  neither  entangled  in  plot,  nor  weakened  by  sentiment, 
itfwt  of  the  characters  are  sketched  with  l!ie  freedom  of  genius, 
and  the  precision  of  portraiture;  and  we  cannot  do  better, 
thin  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  One,  extremely  spirited 
and  agreeable,  is  that  of  Miss  Broadhurst,  a  young  heiress, 
deilincil  by  both  families  for  Lord  Colauibre,  tlie  youthful 
^hero  of  the  talc.  At  a  gala  given  by  his  mother,  lady 
"Clonbrony,  she  is  thus  introduced  : 

Miss  Broadhurst !  Colambrc — all  the  Broadhurst  s’ ?”  said  his  mo* 
ther,  wakening  him,  as  she  passed  by,  to  receive  them  as  they  entered.— 
Mits  Broadhurst  appeared,  plainly  dressed— plainly  even  to  singularity,— 
without  any  diamonds  or  ornament. 

Brought  Philippa  to  you,  my  dear  lady  Clonbrony,  this  figure,  rather 
this  not  bring  her  at  all,”  said  puffing  Mrs.  Broadhurst, — **  and  had  all 
the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  get  her  out  at  .all,  and  now  Tve  promised  she 
ibiil  luy  but  half  an  hour,— sore  throat,  terrible  cold  she ,  took  in  the 
Bomlng, — I’ll  swear  for  her  she’d  not  have  come  for  any  one  but  you.** 

I  *  The  young  lady  did  not  seem  inclined  to  swear,  or  even  to  say,  this 
I  lor  hersclt ;  she  stood  wonderfully  unconcerned  and  passive,  with  an  cx« 

I  fvinon  of  humour  lurking  in  her  eyes,  and  « about  the  corners  of  her 
I  mth ;  whilst  Lady  Clonbrony  was  shocked,”  and  **  gratified,”  and 
I  “ewerned,”  and  “  Battered and  whilst  every  body  was  hoping  and; 
I  briog,  and  busying  themselves  about  her.—**  Miss  Broadhurst,  you'd 
I  bmer  lit  here  !*’—••  O  !  for  Heaven’s  sake !  Miss  Broadhurst  not 
I  ilerc !”— ««  Miss  Broadhurst  if  you'll  lake  my  opinion;’' — and,  **  Mist 
I  Broidhurst,  if  I  may  advise——'* 

I  ’  After  some  common  place  conversation.  Lady  Anne  H  ■ » ■  . , 

I  koking  at  the  company  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  asked  her  sister  how 
I  cU  Miu  somebody  was,  who  passed  by.  This  led  to  refiectiont  upon 

■  b  comparative  age  and  youthful  appearance  of  several  of  their  ac(|uaio- 
I  and  upon  the  care,  with  which  mother's  concealed  the  age  ot  their 
I  ^^trrs.  Glances  passed  between  lady  Catharine  and  lady  Anne. 

I  ***  For  my  part,”  said  Miss  Broadhurst,  **  my  mother  would,  laboor 

■  V  point  of  secrecy  in  vain  for  me  ;  for  1  am  willing  to  tell  my  age^— even 
l^^ybcc  did  not  tell  it  for  me— to  ail,  whom  it  may  concern— 1  am  past 

■  ®*ce  tod  twenty— shall  be  four  and  twenty  the  5th  of  next  July.” 

B  "Three  and  twenty!— Bless  me  I— I  thought  you  were  not  twenty  P' 
mu  Anne. 

■  and  twenty,— next  July !— Impossible !”  cried  Lady  Catha* 

I  «  possible”— said  Miss  Broadhurst,  quite  unconcerned. 

■  .  Lord  Colambrc,  would  you  believe  it  ?— can  you  believe  it 
B  ^  Catharine. 

I  •  he  can,”  said  Miss  Broadhurst, Don't  you  see,  that  he  be* 
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lievci  It,  as  firmly  as  you  and  I  do  ?— Why  should  you  force  hli  lortMai 
to  pay  a  compliment  contrary  to  his  better  judgment,  or  extort  a 
from  him  under  false  pretences  ' — I  am  sure  that  you,  ladies,  and  I  trust  In 
perceives  that  I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  him,  for  this.** 

‘  Lord  Cclambre  smiled  now  without  any  false  pretence.* 

After  standing  for  some  little  time  in  doubt  of  this  interen* 
ing  personage,  we  surrender,  at  length,  our  cordial  esteem  and 
allection  to  licr. 

'I'he  portraits  of  lady  Dashfort,  and  of  her  silent  back  •ground 
daughter,  lady  Isabel,  if  more  prominent,  arc  so  much  less  plots* 
ing,  that  \sc  leave  our  readers  to  tMijoy  them  by  thcmselvet 
The  former,  especially,  is  one  of  Miss  Kdgeworth’s  boldest, 
truest,  most  animated  conceptions.  Upon  none  has  she  be¬ 
stowed  a  stronger  relief,  none  is  designed  with  more  energy, 
or  expressed  with  greater  ease,  than  this  beacon  character; 
hut  the  coiiccptiou  is  malignant,  and  so,  almost,  are  the  fccllngi 
it  inspires. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  novel  and  picturesque  in  the 
appearance  of  Count  O*  Halloran. 

•  **  Who  is  this  Count  0*Hal!oran  ?**  said  lord  Colambrc. — ^^«l 
White,  Lady  Killpatrick’s  companion,  said  “  he  was  a  great  oddity.**- 
Lady  Dashfori,  “  that  he  w  as  singular  ;**  and  the  clergyman  of  ihcuariifc, 
who  was  at  breakfast,  declared,  **  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  knov 
ledge,  merit,  and  politeness.** 

•  They  arrived  at  Halloran  castle,— a  fine  old  building,  part  of  it  ii 
ruins,  and  part  repaiicd  with  great  judgment  and  taste.  When  the  cif- 
riage  stoppi'd,  a  respectable  looking  man-servant  appeared  on  the  stq»,at 
the  open  hall  door. 

*  Count  0*Halloran  was  out  a  hunting  ;  but  his  servant  said,  “  that 
he  would  be  at  home  immediately,  if  lady  Dashfurt  and  the  gentlcoH 
would  be  pleased  to  walk  in/* 

*  On  one  side  of  the  lofty  and  spacious  hall  stood  the  skeleton  of  an  elk 
on  the  other  side,  the  perfect  skeleton  of  a  moose  deer,  which,  as  the  ler 
vant  said,  his  master  had  made  out,  with  great  care  from  the  diffew* 
bones  of  many  of  this  curious  species  of  deer,  found  in  the  lakes  in  ibe 
oeighbourhood.  llie  brace  of  officers  witnessed  their  w'onder  with  iun4|| 
•trangc  oaths  and  exclamations. — “  Eh  !  *pon  honour, — really  now! 
•aid  Heathcock  ;  and  too  genteel  to  wonder  at,  or  admire  any  thing  in  the 
creation,  dragged  out  his  watch  with  some  difficulty,  saying,  “  I  woniffi 
now,  whether  they  are  likely  to  tliink  of  giving  us  any  thing  to  cat  in  tw 
place  ?*’ — and,  turning  his  back  upon  the  moose  deer,  he  straight  walW 
out  again  upon  the  steps,  called  to  his  groom,  and  began  to  make 
imjuiry  about  his  led  horse.  Lord  Colambrc  surveyed  the  prodigw** 
skeleton  with  raticnal  curiosity,  and  with  that  sense  of  awe  and  adnjiraOfl*i 
by  which  a  superior  mind  is  always  struck  on  beholding  any  of  the 
works  of  providence. 

“  Come,  my  dear  lord  !**  said  lady  Dathfort ;  “  with  onr  sublime  if®** 
tions,  wc  are  keeping  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Alick  Bradyt  this  vcoenUc 
•on,  wailing  to  show  us  into  the  receptioo  room/* 
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•  Thesenrant  bowed  rtspectfullyj^more  lespectfully  than  icrvanu  of 
^0(irm  date. 

“  My  lady*  the  reception  room  has  been  lately  painted  ;  the  smell  of 
pilot  may  be  dis;igrceable  :  with  your  leavc>  1  will  take  tlic  libeity  of  show- 
l^v’Ou  into  my  master’s  •study.” 

»  He  opt  ned  the  door,  went  in  before  her,  and  stood  holding  up  hit 
£oger,  as  tf  m.jking.i  signal  of  silence  to  some  one  within.  Her  ladyship 
fotrrcd,  .nd  found  hcrse’fin  the  midst  of  an  odd  assembly;  an  eagle,  a 
goal,  a  doe,  an  otter,  st  veral  gold  and  silver  fish  in  a  glass  globe,  and  a 
white  mousj  in  a  while  cage.  The  eagle,  quick  of  eye,  but  quiet  of 
denicancr,  was  ^KTchcd  upon  his  stand  ;  the  ottei  by  under  the  table  per- 
Ifctly  harm’  -ss  ;  the  Angola  goat,  a  b  eautiful  and  remarkably  little  crea- 
tireof  its  kind,  with  long  curling,  £ilky  hair,  was  walking  about  the  room 
with  the  air  of  a  beauty  .and  a  favourite  ;  the  dog,  a  tall  Irish  greyhound, 
osr  of  the  few  of  tlu.t  line  race,  which  is  now  almost  ext*nct~had  been 
gitcn'.o  Count  O’Halloran  by  on  Irish  uobleman,  a  relation  of  l.idy  Dash* 
fcrt’s,  I'he  servant  answered  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  company 
of  animals,  and  retired.  Lady  Dashfort  began  to  feed  the  eagle  from  a 
lilrer  plate  on  his  stand  ;  Lord  Cohntbre  examined  the  inscription  on  his 
collar.  The  other  men  stood  in  amaze.  Hcathcock,  who  came  in 
last,  astonished  out  of  his  constant  *  l£h  !  1  re’lly  now  !”  the  moment  he 
put  himself  in  at  the  door,  exclaimed  “  Zounds !  what’s  all  this  live 
lomber  ?  ’  and  he  stumbled  over  the  goat,  who  was  at  th.it  moment 
crossing  the  way.  The  colonel’s  spur  caught  in  the  goat’s  curly  beard  j 
the  colonel  shook  his  foot,  and  entangled  the  spur  worse  and  worse  ;  the 
goat  struggled  and  butted ;  the  colonel  skated  forward  on  the  polished 
oak  floor,  Lilancing  himself  with  out-stretched  arms. 

‘The  indignant  eagle  screamed,  and  pissing  by,  perched  on  Heath- 
cocks  shoulders.’  ‘  Count  O’Halloran  entered  ;  and  the  bird,  flew  down 
togrect  his  master.  The  count  was  a  fine  old,  military-looking  gentleman, 
frrsh  from  the  citace  ;  his  hunting  accoutrements  hanging  carelessly  about 
hin,  he  advanced,  unembarrassed,  to  the  lady  ;  and  received  his 
other  guests  with  a  mixture  of  military  case  and  gentleman -like 
jiigniiy.  <  Without  adverting  to  the  awkward  and  ridiculous  situation 
n  which  he  had  found  poor  Hcathcock,  he  apologized  in  general 
for  his  troublesome  favourites.’  *  With  becoming  attention,  he  stroaked 
*od  kept  quiet  old  Victory,  his  eagle,  who  eyed  colonel  Hcath¬ 
cock  still,  as  if  he  did  not  like  him.'  *  Conversation  now  commenced, 
ttd  was  carried  on  by  tiie  Count  with  much  ability  and  spirit,  and  with 
^h  quickness  of  discrimination  and  delicacy  of  taste,  ns  quite  astonishird 
®d  delighted  ou^hero.*  To  the  lady,  the  Count’s  attention  was  first  di¬ 
eted,  l>e  listened  to  her  as  she  spoke,  bending  with  an  air  of  deference  and 
Motion.  &:c. 

Miss  Edgeworth’s  subordinate  characters  are  not  mere  back- 
RTOniul ;  hut  have,  often,  as  much  expression  a'S  the  firomincMit 
"gures.  An  interview  between  Count  O’Helloran,  Lord  ('o- 
^bre,  and  a  Mr.  Reynolds,  (no  matter  upon  what  b  isinrss,) 
splays  one  of  these,  with  many  natural  affecting  utiii 
loaches. 

*  They  arrived  in  Red  Lion  Square,  found  the  house  of  Mr.  Reynold’s, 
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and,  contrary  to  the  Count’s  prognostics,  found  the  oW  gentJemin  ».  ! 
and  they  saw  him  in  his  red  night»cap,  at  his  parlour  window.  AlS>  ^ 
tome  minutes’  running  backwards  and  forwards  of  a  boy  in  the  patim  | 
and  two  or  three  peeps  OTcr  the  blinds  by  the  old  gentleman,  they  j 
admitted.  I 

‘  I’hc  boy  could  not  master  their  names  ;  so  they  were  obliged  reeipro*  j 
tally  to  announce  themselves  **  Count  O’Hallaran,  and  Lord  CoUmwe.** 
The  name  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  the  old  gentleman  ;  but  bt 
deliberately  looked  at  the  count  and  his  lordship,  as  if  studying  erdj, 
rather  than  wAu  they  were.  In  spite  of  the  red  night-cap  and  i 
flowered  dressing  gown,  Mr.  Reynolds  looked  like  a  gentleman,  an  odd 
gentleman,  but  still  a  gentleman. 

*  As  Count  O’Halloran  came  into  the  room,  and  as  his  large  dog  «. 

tempted  to  follow,  the  Count’s  voice  expressed— “  Say,  shall  I  let  him  is, 
or  shut  the  door  • 

*  *'  O,  let  him  in,  by  all  means.  Sir,  if  you  please ;  I  am  fond  of 
dogs  ;  and  a  finer  one  1  never  saw :  pray,  gentlemen,  be  seated,*'  said 
he — a  portion  of  the  complacency,  inspirea  by  the  sight  of  the  dog, 
diffusing  itself  over  his  manner  towards  the  master  of  so  fine  an  aniroil,  sod 
even  extending  itself  to  the  roaster’s  companion,  though  in  an  ioMv 
degree.  While  Mr.  Reynolds  streaked  the  dog,  the  Count  told  him,  ths 
“  the  dog  was  of  a  curious  breed,  now  almost  extinct — ^the  Irish  grey, 
hound  ;  of  which  only  ore  nobleman  in  Ireland,  it  is  said,  has  now  a  few  of 
the  swcics  remaining  in  his  possession— Now,  lie  down,  Hannibal,”  sad 
the  Count,  “Mr.  Reynolds,  we  have  taken  the  liberty,  though  strangen, 
of  waiting  upon  you.*' 

*  •'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,”  intemipted  Mr.  Reynolds  ;  “  but  did  1 
understand  you  rightly,  that  a  few  of  the  same  species  are  still  to  be  had 
from  one  noolcman  in  Ireland?  Pr.iy,  what  Is  his  name  ?“  said  he,  takiog 
out  his  pencil. 

«  The  count  wrote  the  name  for  him,  but  observed,  that  “  he  could  not 
answer  for  it,  that  they  were  to  be  had.**  | 

‘  “  O  !  I  have  ways  and  means  !’*  said  old  Reynolds  ;  and  rapping  hb 
tnuff-box,  and  talking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  loud  to  himself — Lidy 
Dashfort  knows  all  tliose  Irish  *iords  ;  she  shall  get  one  for  me.— 
ay !  ^  !** 

*  The  count  began  again  on  the  business  of  their  visit ;  and  con* 
roenced  with — 

‘  “  Mr.  Reynolds,  your  name  sounds  to  me  like  the  name  of  a  frieodt 
for  1  had  once  a  friend  of  that  name ;  I  had  once  the  pleasure  (aod  s 
very  great  pleasure  it  was  to  me)  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  abroad,  os 
the  continent,  with  a  very  amiable  and  gallant  youth— your  son  !** 

*  “  Take  care,  Sir  1”  said  the  old  man,  starting  up  from  his  chair,  isd 

instantly  sinking  down  again. — “  Take  care  !  don’t  mention  him  tome— 
unles^ou  would  strike  me  dead  on  the  spot  !”  •  ' 

Tnc  convulsed  motions  of  his  fingers  and  face  worked  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  ;  whilst  the  Count  aod  Lord  Colambre,  much  shocked  and  alarmedi 
stood  in  silence. 

“  'Fhc  convulsed  motions  ceased  ;  .and  the  old  man  unbutton^  » 
waistcoat,  as  if  to  relieve  some  sense  of  oppression  ;  uncovered  his  gnj 
hairs ;  aod,  after  leaning  back  to  rest  huUKlf,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  w 
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it  rfffrie  a  few  moments,  he  sat  upright  again  m  hb  chair  tad  CJC* 
dilard.  ai  he  looked  rouml — 

<**Son!  did  not  somebodv  tay  that  word?  Who  is  to  cruel  to  say 
thit  word  before  me  ?  Nobody  has  ever  spoken  of  him  to  me  but  once, 
liter  his  death  !  Do  you  know,  Sir,'*  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Count 
O'Halloran,  and  laying  his  cold  hand  on  him—**  Do  you  know  where  he 
V2f  buried  ;  1  ask  you,  Sir  ?  do  you  remember  how  he  died  r’* 

I  While  we  admire  the  talent,  thus  variously  displayed,  we 
j  ire  more  pernianentlv  indebted  to  Miss  Edgeworth  for  her 

Iwhdom,  concentrated,  and  neatly  packed  for  use,  in  laconic 
remarks,  and  pointed  conclusions ;  over  which,  those  who 
read  for  improvement  will  pause  with  solid  satisfaction, 
sad,  if  they  brush  away  the  chafT,  will  carefully  preserve 
these  precious  grains.  Of  this  nature  arc  the  following,  which 

I  oust  conclude  our  numerous  extracts, 

*  It  is  a  great  inconvenience,  a  real  evil,  but  an  individual  cannot  alter 
s  custom.* — *  He  fancied  that  he  could  extricate  himself  in  a  moment, 
lad  with  the  slightest  effort,  and  under  thb  persuasion,  he  neglected  to 
makf  even  that  slight  effort,  and  thus  continued  from  hour  to  hour*  hi 
fshintary  c.Tptivity.* — ‘  People  are  much  more  apt  to  repent  of  having 
been  guidtJ  by  the  judgement  of  another,  than  of  having  followed  their 
ovn ;  and  this  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  weakest  minds. 
Strong  minds  can  decide  for  themselves,  not  by  the  opinions,  but  by 
the  reasons  that  are  laid  before  them  ;  weak  minaa  are  influenced  merely 
b]f  opinions,  and  never,  either  before,  or  after  their  dectsioo,  are  firm  in 
tbidiog  by  the  preponderating  reasons.* — *  To  this  end,  to  thb  miserable 
eod,  must  all  patriotism  come,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  seemingly 
inferior  virtues  of  prudence  and  economy.* — ‘  Russel  was  ab8cnt,-'lhe 
keeper  of  his  conscience,  the  supporter  of  his  resolution,,  was  not  at  hand. 
Wo  to  him  who  is  not  the  keeper  of  his  own  conscience,  the  supporter 
R  of  his  own  resolution  !*— *  Those  who  receive,  and  those  who  confer 
htoun,  are  both  in  difficult  situations ;  but,  the  part  of  the  benefactor  is 
the  roost  difficult.*—*  Strong  emotions  of  tlie  heart  are  transient  in  their 
power ;  habits  of  the  temper  permanent  in  their  influence.*—*  Justice  b 
looictimes  felt  as  the  greatest  possible  obligation ;  especblly  by  those, 
^  have  experienced  the  reverse.*—*  Obligations  may  command  gratitude# 
bat  un  never  ensure  love.* — ‘  Those,  who  have  not  traced  the  causes  of 
quarrels,  would  not  readily  guess  from  what  slight  circumstances 
*hoy  originate  ;  they  arise  more  frequently  from  small  defects  in  temper, 
I  than  from  material  faults  in  character.*—*  Selfish  gratifications  may  render 
01  iocanable  of  other  happiness,*  but  can  never,  of  themselves,  make  us 
hippy. We  can  judge  better  of  people  by  their  conduct  towards  otherh, 
by  their  manner  towards  ourselves.*  , 

Should  our  estimate  of  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  so- 
j  cieiy  from  Miss  Ed^cwortliS  writings,  be  inferior  to  some  that 
I  hsve  been  made,  it  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  under*rate, 
lilt*  talent  or  intention  which  she  discovers.  Few  have 
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entered  upon  public  service  more  superbly  accoutred  • 
few  aim  more  directly,  though  (for  reasons  at  which  we  hiTe 
already  hinted)  many  more  successfullv,  at  moral  improve¬ 
ment.  With  a  single  exception,  Miss  Edgeworth  appeanto 
be  furnished  with  every  important  re(|uisiie  for  the  task  ihe 
has  undertaken — with  a  sound  and  cultivated  understanding— 
constitutional  frt'cdom  from  the  diseases  of  sentiment — a  clear 
discrimitiating  perception  of  character,  acting  with  instinctive 
precision,  aiul  htam|)ing,  rather  than  tracing,  her  animated 
portraits — assisted  hy  a  <jui(  k  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  res¬ 
trained  to  temperate  exercise.  To  these,  we  must  add  genius; 
but,  whether  as  a  distinct  possession,  or  as  the  perfection  and 
liarmony  of  all,  like  pure  light  produced  by  combining  every 
variety  l)f  colour,  we  are,  happily,  not  obliged  to  determine. 
With  these  natural  advantages,  Miss  Edgeworth  unites  a  com* 
preliensivo  fund  of  jjeneral  knowledge,  and  that  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  in  Its  diversities  of  character  and  expres¬ 
sion,  which  results  from  steady,  alert,  and  varied  observation. 
The  tact  of  her  mind,  like  a  fintdy  attenuated  web,  catchci 
every  mote  that  flies  across  it ;  while  her  judgement,  (we  do 
not  say  spider-like)  sits  always  prepared  to  select  or  refuse 
with  expertness  and  decision. 

But  among  these  splendid  qiialiflcations  originate  some  of 
her  faults.  From  the  diversity  of  incident  by  means  of  which 
she  illustrates  character,  passing  it  in  and  out  through  every 
variety  of  test,  results  a  degree  of  excess  and  entanglement. 
Her  machines  are,  in  general,  wheel  within  wheel,  to  the  no 
small  embarrassment  of  those  who  attempt  to  trace  the  ope¬ 
ration  ;  though  certainly  every  tooth  and  pin  has  its  use,  and 
tends  through  a  series  of  movements  to  the  great  ettecl.  There 
is  no  difliculty  which  some  contrivers  will  not  surmount,  ex* 
cept  that  of  contriving  neatly  :  but  we  must  not  work  a 
watch  by  a  steam  enginei even  i(f  gain  the  truest  time.  In  the  same 
way,  the  healthiness,  or,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the 
wholesomness  of  her  tone  of  sentiment,  degenerates  into  occa¬ 
sional  dryness;  and  point  becomes  manner.  Particularly  in  the 
canon  characters,  the  Mr.  Russels,  and  Miss  Sidneys,  who  make 
their  appearance,  under  difl'erent  names,  in  many  of  her  tales, 
there  is  a  short,  arid,  regular  style  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  which 
requires  a  little  easing  to  look  like  nature.  They  have  the 
the  misfortune,  at  times,  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  have  too 
much  the  air  of  glass-case  personages  to  be  mistaken  for  real 
men  and  women.  This  fault  has  grown  up  in  Miss  Edgeworth's 
sandards  from  their  infancy.  We  observed  it,  when  they  were 
children  at  play,  in  the  *  Parent’s  Assistant,*  and  wc  ob- 
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I  nene  it  hanging  about  them  still.  In  such  characters,  indeed, 

Its  they  represent  the  author’s  opinions,  a  degree  of  sameness 
mar  be  expected  ;  but,  for  this  reason,  greater  care  should  be 
employed  to  give  them  an  air  of  nature;  cr  they  will  be  rc- 
r  ;»ariledonlv  as  the  speaking  moral;  as  invissible  oracles,  al- 
\  ternately  wise  and  silent. 

\  A  more  serious  charge,  and  one  which  wc  arc  sorry’to  alledge, 

I  is  that  of  profanity.  We  cannot  realize  the  act,  in  a  woman, 
in  a  lady,  certainly  not  in  a  Christian,  of  writing  an  oath;  the 
distinction  between  which,  and  speaking  it,  is  far  too  nice 
for  IIS  to  discern.  With  the  reader,  unfortunately,  there  is 
ro  distinction  at  all.  He  must  cither  pronounce  it  unembar* 
ras>ed,  which,  would  Miss  Kdgeworth  advise? — or  make  a 
breik  in  her  sentence,  and  destroy  its  only  beauty,  the  dashing 
effwCt.  Why  n^t,  therelore,  abandon  a  [iractice,  which,  to 
set  Hgainst  being  positively  wrong,  is  only  disgustingly  natural. 
Nature  couU  be  rcpresenteil  without  it ;  to  the  best  of  our  re- 
;  cnllection.  Miss  Porter  has  shewn  that  it  can  ;  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  who  as'Tibes  so  much  to  association,  should  be  w'iliing 
to  in.ike  any  sacriticc,  rather  than  familiarize  the  ear  to  the 
laaiju  ige  of  vice. 

But  w'herc  there  is  no  reference  to  Christian  principle,  the 
deficiency  will  of  course  betray  itself ;  and  it  is  labour  lost  to 

I  destroy  the  berries  of  the  nightshade,  and  leave  the  root. 
During  several  years  that  Miss  Edgeworth’s  writings  have  been 
before  the  pui>lic,  while  its  admiration  has  been  liberally'  paid 
to  the  talents' they  display,  a  steady,  consistent,  and  by  no 
means  solitary  complaint,  has  been  made  of  this  radical  defect. 
Not  the  outcry  of  a  few  ignorant  enthusiasts,  it  has  prevailed  in 
die  most  polite  and  intelligent  circles  ;  has  been  urged  by  pro* 
fcsMoiial  critics  of  dirt'erent  [character  and  connection;  and 
will  pass  down  to  posterity,  as  the  subject  of  pointed  remark 
tnd  concern,  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  philosophical  works 
ofherage*.  To  all  this,  Miss  Edgeworth  cannot  be,  and  to 
[  Us  it  is  obvious  from  minute  iudicatious  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  that  she  is  not,  inditVereiU.  Her  opinions  may  unfortu* 
wiely  remain  the  same ;  she  may  not  even  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  revise  them  ;  but  it  is  unpleasant,  it  is  almost 
I  iUnling,  to  become  the  object  of  such  general  and  serious 
reprehension.  A  man,  an  iiiBdel  man,  might  encounter  it 
^ihout  blushing ;  but  for  a  woman  to  stand  uncmbarrasseil^ 
thus  arraigned,  reejuires  more  miisculine  courage,  than 
[  ^tb  Miss  Edgeworth's  good  sense,  she  could  wish  to  avow. 
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For  a  woman,  to  whom  religion  appears  a  nt‘cessary  grace 
if  it  were  nothing  more,  whose  trials  demaiiii  it  for  cousolaiioo 
and  whose  characters  re()uire  the  possession  of  that  principle 
which  it  is  her  otlice  first  to  instil^  and  to  render,  by  her 
*  chaste  conversation,*  winning  and  lovely, — for  a  woman,  to 
strike  the  public  eye,  and  incur  public  censure,  as  irreligious^ 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  paitiful,  must  be  felt  as  derogating 
from  the  first  character  she  has  to  sustain, — the  character  ot 
sex,  to  the  proprieties  of  wiiich,  talcntcan  olVer  no  indulgence. 
Wc  perceive,  accordingly,  a  somewiiat  awkward  aliempt, 
ill  the  present  volumes,  to  conciliate  conscientious  readen. 
One  or  two  instances  have  been  already  noticed,  and  oihen 
iniglil  be  adduced,  in  which  the  words,  ‘  religion,’  ‘  provi¬ 
dence,*  and  the  like,  make  such  an  unexpected  appearance 
as  we  can  satisfactorily  account  for,  upon  no  other  principle. 
But  they  have  too  much  the.  air  of  intcrpid.uioii  and  design 
to  produce  the  desired  elYect.  Some  lialf*dozen  qualifying 
ph  rases  were  to  he  thrown  in,  but  the  ingredients  are  re- 
fnictory,  and  will  not  coalesce.  A  chance,  or  a  studied  word, 
is  no  substitute  for  prevailing  principle;  and  Miss  Edgeworth 
has  roncedeil  just  enough  to  be  awkward,  and  too  little  to 
satisfy  those  to  w'honi  the  concession  is  made,  'riiis,  after  the 
first  surprise,  is  the  only  light  in  which  w'c  can  view  it; 
although,  we  should  much  rather  believe  of  herself,  what  she 
says  of  Miss  Nugent,  that  site  ‘  was  quite  above  a|l  double 
dealing; had  no  menial  r^'servation,  no  metaphysical  subtleties, 
but  with  plain,  unsophisticated  morality,  in  good  faith,  and 
simple  truth,  acted  us  she  professed,  thought  what  she  said, 
and  was  that  which  she  seemed  to  be.* 


Art,  II.  The  PhUosofifucalTraneactioni  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

abridged^  from  their  Commencement,  in  1GG5,  to  the  Vear  1800^ 
With  Notes  and  Biographical  llluiti.itions.  By  Charles  Hutton,  LL.D. 
F. R.S.  George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Richard  Pearson,  MD. 

F.S.A.  18  Vols.  ‘ko.  with  many  Plates.  Price  S81.  Gs.  6(1.  bdi. 
Baldwin.  1808 - 1809. 

ArU  III.  Ifutory  of  the  Royal  Society^  from  its  Institution  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  &  E. 
Member  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  and^ 
the  Imperial  Chirurgo-medical  Academy  of  Petersburgh.  ko.  pp*  ss 
xci.  Price  21.  2s.  bds.  Baldwin.  1812. 

W  place  these  two  titles  at  the  head  of  one  and  the 
*  eneral  account,  becaii.sc  the  books  are  intended 
constitute  together  one  complete  work.  In  the  Abridgcineeii 
the  matiicmatical  department,  (including  astronomy,  geomcint 
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optics,  ineclianics,  &c.)  and  the  general  edilorshii),  were  under¬ 
taken  by  Dr.  Hutton ;  the  department  of  Natural  History,  in¬ 
cluding  Zoology,  Botany,  anu  Mineralogy,  was  allotted  to  Dr. 
Shaw  ;  and  that  of  Medicine,  including  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
physiology,  Surgery,  &c.  to  Dr.  Pearson.  These  gentlemen 
have  so  arranged  ilicir  plan,  that  the  subjects  and  pa{x.TS  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  originally  appeared. 
The  more  important  of  the  dissertations  are  reprinted  'in 
the  style  and  language  of  the  respective  authors,  with  the 
sole  dilTerencc  of  the  adoption  of  the  modern  instead  of  the 
incient  orthography.  The  less  important  and  valuable  papers 
ire,  of  couise,  considerably  abridged :  and  when  papers 
occur  which  have  been  afterwards  re-published,  in  the  works 
of  the  aulh.ors  of  such  papers,  their  titles  only  arc  given  with 
a  reference  to  the  worK  where  tlic  individual  article  may 
be  found,  cither  in  its  original  or  an  improved  state.  The 
general  principle  is,  that  every  article  shall  he  noticed ;  and  in 
this,  the  present  abridgement  ditfers  from  all  that  have  been 
previously  attcinped.  The  title  of  every  paper  is  given  at  tlic 
nead  of  the  Abridgement,  as  well  as  the  number,  volume, 
and  page,  at  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  Transactions : 
while  the  running  titles  at  the  tops  of  the  pages,  show  at  once 
ihe  date  in  which  the  articles  were  hist  publislicd,  and  the 
volumes  in  which  they  arc  contained.  Such  papers  as  appeared 
in  the  Transactions,  in  foreign  languages,  are  fiere  translated  ; 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  such  as  anatomical  or  medical 

Eof  a  peculiar  nature,  where  there  seemed  a  propriety  in 
j,  them  uutoucltcd.  To  many  of  the  papers  which 
needed  elucidation,  critical  and  explanatory  notes  are  at¬ 
tached  ;  and  when,  as  is  often  tlie  case,  the  subjects  arc  resumed 
And  better  treated  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  Transactions, 
the  corresponding  reference  is  made  in  a  note.  Biographical 
noiices  ‘  accompany  the  first  mention  of  any  principal  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  original  work with  a  very  few  exceptions  of 
the  more  illustrious  names,  which  it  was  intended  should  hq 
noticed  more  fully  in  a  supplementary  volume.  With  each 
volume  of  the  abridgement  are  given  two  tables  of  contents, 
one  coiTcsponding  with  the  numbers”  as  printed,  the  other 
according  to  a  scientific  classification  of  the  subjects.  Copious 
Ecneral  indexes  arc  added  at  tlie  end  of  the  18th  volume. 

l^rom  this  brief  account  our  readers  may  form  some  estimate 
^  the  nature  of  the  present  Abridgement  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  It  is  just  such  a  representative  of  that  grand 
^lonal  work,  as  wc  should  imagine  every  friend  to  the  sciences, 
of  competent  means,  would  wish  to  possess;  and  we  hope  it 
^1  soon  be  deemed  a  requisite  part  of  the  libraries  ot  our 
colleges,  academies,  and  public  institutions.  As  far  as  our 
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examination  has  exteniled,  (and  we  i^elicve  few  personi 
examined  the  parts  of  the  work  with  more  minuteness,  as  they 
successively  appeared)  we  find  the  jiapeis  very  juiiiriously 
abridged  ;  their  present  exhibiting  such  relation  tn  their  orij^intl 
magnitude,  as  the  nature  of  the  several  sub|ecis,  and  tlie 
measure  of  arqnaintancc  with  them  at  the  two  distinct  period*, 
recjuired.  Some  of  the  illustrative  notes  tire  peculiarly  valudble; 
and  the  biographical  sketches,  w  hile  several  of  them  are  very 
interesting,  uniformly  exliibit  (a  point  which  constitutes  no 
small  part  of  their  worth)  remarkable  correctness  in  respect  of 
dates.  'Those  v\ho  wish  to  .ascertain  Innv  much  of  that  rapid 
advance  in  the  physical  and  mathematir.d  sciences  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  seventeentli  century,  i>  dutMo  British  philoso. 
pliers,  uill  rea<l  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  ahridgeinent  with 
great  interest  and  pleasure  ;  and,  if  well  actpiaiiited  with  the 
present  state  of  luiinan  knowledge,  will  discover  on  ex¬ 
amining  these  volumes  llironghoiit,  that  much  more  of  the 
existing  stock  of  information  tlian  is  usually  imagined,  has  been 
furnished  hy  Kuglishmcn.  'I'his  is  a  noble  ground  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  of  w  hich  wo,  as  Knglishmen,  have  no  inelination  to  lose 
sight; — although  it  is  a  ground  from  which  foreigners, 
and  especially  the  French,  have  always  been  anxious  to  dis. 
place  us.  Whoever  will  be.  at  the  trouble  of  comparing  the 
volumes  of  the  lOnglish  Transactions,  w  ith  those  of  the  inemoin 
of  the  Baris  Ac.adcmy  of  Sciences,  bearing  the  same  dales, 
will  often  find  papers  on  the  same  subjects,  with  nearly  the 
same  results ;  the  comparison  lending,  of  course,  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  vcs|)ective  empiirics  were  conducted,  and 
the  results  obtained,  independently  of  each  other.  Instead 
however  of  being  assured  that  this  was  the  case,  we  have  much 
reason  to  believe  that  in  numerous  instances  the  fact  was  fir 
otherwise.  For,  while  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Society 
have  usually  been  published  •  in  the  course  of  the  current 

vear,  or  immcdiatidv  after,  the  Mcitioirs  of  the  Paris  Aca- 
•  *  ^  »  - 

dv'my  have  as  usually  been  published  four  or  five  years  after 
their  respective  dales;  so  that  the  French  have  always  been 
enableil  to  see  the  Transactions  of  the  English  philosopben, 
and  thus  to  avail  themselves  of  our  discoveries,  long  before 
their  Memoirs,  apparently  for  the  same  respictive  years,  liave 
been  prepared  for  the  press.  By  this  incidental  rc;jiiark  tpre 
arc  far  from  desiring  to  undervalue  French  intellect  or  French 
science.  We.  simply  wish  ilieiii  to  be  duly  and  impartially 
appreciated.  But  wc  also  wish  that  the  talents  and  genius 
of  Englishmen  should  be  so  appreciated  ;  and  we,  therefore, 
vccomuiend  most  cordially  and  w'arnilv,  this  entire  and  con- 
^cntanccus  abridgement  of  the  Transactions  of  our  Roy^ 
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Society.  It  is  a  mt>st  valuable  repository  of  literary  and 
icieruific  knowledge ;  and  as  free  from  incidental  and  essential 
error,  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  any  human  production 
of  similar  extent.  W'c  most  earnestly  wish  the  sale  may  be 
such,  as  to  remunerate  the  spirited  proprietors  for  the  pains 
imi  expcnce  they  must  liave  incurred  in  laying  it  before  the 
public. 

Comprehensive  and  valuable,  however,  as  this  voluminous 
wo«k  uiulnubicdly  is,  it  was  conducted  throughout  with  a  view  to 
*  supplementary  volume,  to  render  it  complete.  The  proprie¬ 
tors,  ill  the  course  of  publication,  announced  that,  in  a  tletached 
Tolumc  would  be  given  ‘  An  historical  sketch  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  present  state  of  this  distinguished  institution; 
together  with  biographical  memoirs  of  some  of  its  most 
illustrious  members — embeliished  with  a  well*  engraven  head 
of  each.’  And  to  this  detached  volume  wc  shall  now  direct  a 
little  of  our  (Utention. 

W’e  would  first  observe  that  Dr.  Tliomson’s  object  in  the 
composition  of  this  appendix,  appears  widely  remote  from  that 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  abridgement.  Of  iliis  onr  readers  will 
judge  from  the  following  syllabus  of  contents.  The  volume 
commences  with  an  introduction  of  sixteen  pages:  and  this 
alone  contains  what  can  be  properly  denominated  the  History 
of  the  Royal  Society;  the  remainder  of  being  devoted  to  an 
abridgement,  and  a  very  succinct  one  it  must  necessarily  be,  of 
the  papers  published  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  Transactions, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  :  so  that,  as  it  would  seem,  tliis 
furnisiies  rather  an  abridgement  of  the  abridgement  to  which  it 
is  professedly  supplementary)  than  a  history  of  the  society.  It  is 
divided  into  five  books.  Of  these  the  first  relates  to  Natural 
History,  and  is  subdivided  into  chapters,  on  Hotany,  Zoology, 
and  Mineralogy,  and  Geography  and  Topography.  The  second 
book  is  devoted  to  Mathematics.  The  third  relates  to  Mathema¬ 
tical  Philosophy,  comprising  nine  chapters,  on  Astronomy, 
Optics,  Dynamics,  Mechanics,  Hydradynarnics,  Acoustics,  Na¬ 
vigation,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  In  the  strange  arrarige- 
iiients  of  tills  book,  such  readers  as  inquire  for  the  subject  of 
Pneumatics,  will  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  made  a  branch  of 
hydrodynamics :  while  they  who  ask  why  Navigation  is  made  a 
l^nmch  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  may  be  informed  that  under 
ibii  head  our  scientific  doctor  treats  the  subject  of  tides^ — 
•Inch  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  lielongs  to  astronomy! 
Hut  to  procc'ed  with  our  analysis :  the  fourth  book  relates  to 
Cbcmistry,  which  is  noticed  under  the  subdivisions  of  Che- 
^'btry  proper,  Meteorology,  and  Chemical  arts  and  inanufaQ 
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lures.  The  fifili  book  consists  of  “  miscellaneous  articles,”  viz, 

1.  weigliis  and  measures.  2.  political  arithmetic.  3.  auti* 
quitics.  4.  miscellaneous  ai  tides  that  is,  if  we  rightlt 
uiiderstaiiil  the  matter,  the  4th  chapter  of  this  fifth  book  is 
per  se  devoted  to  iliat  which  foriiis  the  title  of  the  book  itself. 
To  this  succeedsan  Appendix,  containing  1st.  the  Charter  of 
the  Uoyal  Society.  2.  a  Patent,  granting  Chelsoa  to  the 
Royal  Society.  3.  minutes  of  the  Royal  Society,  rcs|i€ctmg 
Kcwion.  4.  list  of  tlie  Fellows  of  tlie  Royal  Society.  5, 
list  of  the  patrons;  and  alphabetical  list  of  the  fellows  of  the 
Kcwal  Society. 

This,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  is  a  material  deviation  froQ 
the  plan  originally  marked  out,  and  the  execution  of  which  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect.  Let  us  attend  to  Dr.  Thomson's 
way  of  accounting  for  such  deviation. 

*  The  plan  (says  he)  being  laid  before  the  author  some  years  ago,  be 
readily  agreed  to  undertake  the  execution  of  it,  conceiving  that  such  a 
work  would  be  ol  considerable  utility ;  but  in  attempting  to  collect  the 
materials,  several  dilhculties  occurred  rather  of  a  formidable  nature.  The 
first,  and  not  the  least  fatiguing  pan  of  the  task,  was  to  peruse  the  whole 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  to  arrange  all  the  papers  under 
distinct  heads,  according  to  the  sciences  to  which  they  respealvdi 
belonged.  This  took  up  a  much  longer  portion  of  time  than  the  author 
ex|)ected,  or,  indeed,  would  choose  to  specify.  On  proceeding  to  draw 
up  an  account  of  the  papers  belonging  to  each  of  the  sciences,  in  the  order 
that  ap|)e.ircd  most  convenient,  it  was  immediately  perceived  that  the 
cosays,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  so  insulated  a  nature,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  interest  or  connection  to  the  work,  if  the  sobjecti 
were  strictly  confined,  as  was  originally  intended,  merely  to  the  details  to 
be  found  in  the  Transactiono.  To  remedy  this  defect  as  much  as  postibici 
;u)d  to  give  the  reader  a  greater  interest  in  the  sciences  as  he  proceeded,  k 
was  thought  necessary  to  begin  the  history  of  every  science  as  nearly  tl 
possible  at  its  orijrin,  and  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  progress  till  the 
period  of  the  establishment  of  die  Royal  Society.  This,  it  was  tliought, 
would  put  it  in  the  pow'cr  of  every  one  to  judge  with  more  accuracy  how 
far  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Society  had  contributed  to  the  increase  d 
knowledge,  and  the  adv.'inccmcnt  of  the  sciences. 

‘  On  attempting  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  papers  in  the  Transactiooii 
it  was  perceived  that  there  were  some  classes  of  them  which  could  ool 
with  propriety  be  abridged,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treated.  This  in  particular  was  the  case  with  the  papers  oo 
Botany.  In  some  branches  of  science  the  author  was  overwhelmed  by 
sucli  a  multitude  of  valuable  papers,  auite  unconnected  with  each  odxri 
thiif  it  unA  imnnAsible.  without  awelltncr  work  mnrh  h^vnnd  tbt 


length  that  would  luve  been  tolerated,  to  notice  them  all.  This  u  tns 
Case  particularly  in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  mathematios,  and  che* 
mistry.  The  only  resource  left  in  these  sciences  was  to  select  those 
topics  which  appeared  of  the  most  iroportaoce;  and  the  author  is  ^ 
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i  fiibout  hopes  that  tlie  selectioo,  whick  he  has  madct  will  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  reader. 

*In  several  branches  of  scieocf)  where  the  papers  in  the  Tran sactiooi 
re  either  very  few,  or  of  comparatirely  triHini^  value,  it  was  thought 
requisite  to  introduce  the  subject  with  a  short  outline  of  the  principles 
uf  the  science.  This  TiK^lltod  was  resorted  to,  because  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible,  in  any  other  way,  to  give  such  a  connection  to  the  parts  as 
uoald  render  the  subject  treated  of  in  a  sufficient  degree  interestin-.f  to 
the  reader.  Indeed  the  original  plan  was  to  have  given  a  pretty  full 
oatliot  of  each  of  the  sciences  which  occupy  a  place  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  section  in  the  first  Book  whicli 
treats  of  the  physiology  of  plants.  But  on  putting  the  work  to  the  press, 
it  was  soon  found  that  these  outlines  would  increase  the  size  niuch  mure 
than  their  utility  would  warrant.  On  that  account  several  of  the  longest 
of  them,  such  as  mathematics  and  chemistry,  were  omitted.*’  Pref.  pp.  v.  vi. 

It  appears,  then,  from  our  author’s  own  account  of  his 
work,  tliat  it  is  very  incomplete:  and  in  truth  it  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  wc  scarcely  know  how  to  characterize  it. 

Is  it,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  History  of  the  Royal  Society  ? 
Far  frutn  it.  All  that  can  fairly  be  considc'red  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  liistory  of  the  Society,  is,  as  we  have  already 
reaiarked  comprised  in  ir>  pages;  and  this,  from  its  trilling 
magnitude,  is  necessarily  meagre  and  defective.  Those 
who  arc  anxious  to  know  what  really  takes  place  at  the 
mcfUngs  of  the  society,  will  search  here  in  vain.  If  they 
wbh  to  ascertain  how  members  or  officers  are  elected  ;  wliat 
process  is  adopted  to  determine  which  of  the  papers  pro- 
leutcd  to  the  society  shall  be  published ;  whether  there  arc 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  undue  intbience  in  the  re- 
jejcction  of  members  or  of  papers  ;  whether  the  papers 
I  really  published  form  a  large  or  a  small  proportion  t)f  thojic 
which  are  actually  read  ;  ivhcther  there  ever  have  been  (as 
has  been  rumoured)  at  the  sittings  of  tlie  society,  or  of  tite 
society’s  council,  earnest  and  long  discussions  upon  tiic 
ptopriely  of  rejecting  a  candidate  “  because  he  was  m 
»choohnaster,'’  or  upon  the  momentous  question  whether 
tt  would  not  be  indecorous  to  admit  “  a  priuce  of  the 
blood”  as  a  member,  by  the  usual  ceremony  of  ilie  Presi- 
<ient’s  taking  him  by  the  hand,  unless  “  the  said  President 
bad  on  a  pair  of  gloves  specially  provided  for  the  purpose 
R  such,  or  any  thing  like  it,  be  the  information  required, 
reader  will  rise  from  this  volume  much  disappointed. 
In  reply  to  this,  we  are  aware  it  may  be  alleilged 
I  that  the  Society  is  to  be  considered  as  a  literary 

p  »i»d  scieniilic  body ;  and  that,  as  such,  its  true  history  it 
I  |he  history,  or  abridged  account,  of  its  publications.  T 'nut, 
^  •ndeed.  Dr.  Thomson  affirms,  that  the  only  account  ol  a 
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literary  society  which  can  he  at  all  valuable  or  interesting, 
is  a  detail  of  the  efTorts  which  they  have  made  to  increase 
the  stock  of  knowlcdf^c,  anti  to  promote  the  various  branchei 
of  science  to  which  they  have  directed  their  attention.  ‘  Jii 
result  of  those  efforts  is  contahu'd  in  the  Transactions  of  tkt 
Society "  Jiut  this,  however,  positively  asserted,  cannot  be 
correct.  Dr.  T.  himself  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
cannot:  for  he  tells  us,  that  at  one  time  there  was  such  a 
deficiency  of  materials,  that  the  publication  of  the  Transac¬ 
tions  ceased,  and  that  Dr.  Kdmund  Halley^  ‘  offered,  on 
condition  that  the  publication  should  be  renewed,  to  furnish 
cne-Jourth  of  the  u'hole  out  of  his  own  private  stock;’  and 
that  at  another  time,  there  was  an  interval  of  three  yean 
without  any  publication  ‘  obviously  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  materials though  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  Society 
employed  all  that  time  in  doing  nothing.  We  know  farther, 
that  there  have  been  several  papers  published  in  the 
Transactions  which  were  not  contributed  bv  members  of  the 
Socictv’ ;  and  that  the  Society  assure  the  public  annually' they 
will  not  ‘  pretend  to  answer  for  tlie  certainty  of  the  facts, 
or  propriety  of  the  reasonings,  contained  in  the  several 
papei*8  published,  wliich  must  still  rest  on  the  credit  or 
judgement  of  the  respective  authors.’  On  the  other 
liand,  wc  Icarii  from  llirch’s  History  of  the  Society  (a  work 
which  in  many  respects  Dr.  Thomson  would  have  done 
well  to  take  for  his  model,)  that  various  experiments  and 
researches  of  extreme  importance  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  Society,  of  which  not  the  least  vestige  is  to  be  found 
in  liieir  transactions  ;  while  the  recent  exclusion  of  some 
curious  dissertations  by  Professors  Vince  and  Lax  (al¬ 
though  they  had  been  read  before  the  Society)  tends  still 
farther  to  prove,  that  the ,  published  transactions  furnish 
by  no  means  a  fair  picture  of  the  real  transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Hence  it  is  indubitable  that  Dr.  Thomson’i 
volume  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  history  of  that  society. 

Is  it,  then,  a  history  of  science  generally  ?  Here  again 
we  must  say.  Certainly  not,  although  it  in  some  measure 
professes  to  be  such.  In  many  of  the  departments  of  science, 
there  have  been  numerous  inventions  and  discoveries,  even 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  to  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  remotest  allusion  in  Dr.  Thomson’s 
work.  To  specify  only  tico :  we  find  no  mention  of  the 
new  and  curious  French  system  of  weights  and  measures; 
nor  any  reference  to  Lagrange’s  most  interesting  result  in 
physical  astronomy,  respecting  the  means  by  which  the  jicr- 
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lurbaiions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  so  correct  each  other,  as 
to  ensure  the  pcrmanenc}’  of  the  whole  system  w’iihin  as¬ 
signable  limits.  Rut  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  among  the 
improvements  and  discoveries  of  Foreign  philosophers.  We 
mav,  therefore,  ask,  once  more,  with  respect  to  Dr.  Thomson’s 

HOrk, 

Is  it  a  history  of  English  science.  Still,  however,  the 
rcplv  must  he  in  the  negative ;  at  least  if  such  a  work  is 
meant  to  exhibit  exclusively,  a  fair,  complete,  and  perspi¬ 
cuous  view  of  Fnglish  science,  and  of  that  alone.  We 
have,  for  example,  accounts  (brief  enough,  it  is  true)  of 
Leibnitz’s  Differential  Calculus,  Euler’s  Calculus  of  Partial 
Differences,  and  of  Lagrange’s  Calculus  of  Variations, 
which  arc  wt  British  inventions ;  hut  none  of  Kirkby’s 
doctrine  of  Ultimators,  Landen’s  Residual  Analysis,  and 
Glenie’s  Antccedential  Calculus,  which  are.  Nay,  if  we 
were  to  set  down  the  various  important  discoveries,  &c. 
of  British  philosophers,  of  which  there  is  not  any  the  least 
notice  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  bare  enumeration  would 
occupy  pages. 

Once  more,  then,  lot  it  be  asked,  Is  the  w'ork  an  historical, 
or  chronological  abridgement^  of  the  published  volumes  of 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society?  Undoubtedly,  the  volume 
answers  better  to  this  character  than  to  any  other:  hnt  even 
thus  considered  it  is  lamentably  defective  ;  not  to}  mention  that 
it  is  a  most  singular  whimsy  to  abridge  an  abridgement,  and 
then  recommend  it  to  the  public,  as  au  useful,  if  not,  indeed, 
inessential  companion  to  it. 

In  preparing  an  abridgement,  whether  upon  a  large  or 
upon  a  contracted  scale,  of  a  work  relating  to  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  diversity  of  topics  as  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  degree  of  knowledge 
ind  information  requisite  to  assign  to  each  disquisition  in 
Wy  department  its  due  proportion  in  the  general  under- 
diking,  can  centre  in  otie  man.  If  Dr.  Thomson,  therefore, 
have  tailed,  he  is  rather  to  be  blamed  for  attempting  wliat 
uo  one  could  perform  adequately,  that  is,  for  not  duly  esti- 
du^ling  human  powers,  than  because  he  is  often  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  endeavouring  to  describe  or  to  appreciate  what  he 
^0^  not  comprehend.  When  handling  those  subjects  with 
which  he  may  be  supposed  best  acquainted,  as  the  dilfercnt 
^fparinients  of  natural  history  (with  the  exception,  we  think, 
of  botany)  and  chemistry,  the  composition  <5f  the  work  is 
d^pectahlc,  the  information,  in  the  main,  correct  and  in- 
^desiiiig,  and  the  relative  estimate  of  discoveries,  &c. 
pretty  fairly  adjusted.  But  in  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
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whrrc  the  Dv)ct()r  appears  to  he  “  almost  a  stranjjer,*^  as  in 
“  Mathematics,’’  aiul  “  Mechanical  Philosophy,*’  the  in- 
forniatiuu  actually  presenteil  is  too  often  sliglit  and  ohscurt, 
while  the  omissions  of  important  results  are  most  vexatious! j 
frequent.  We  shall  sneciiy  only  a  few  instances. 

1.  In  the  Philosopliical  Traivsactions  for  1768,  there  b 
an  ingenious  paper  on  the  theory  of  circulating  decimals, 
hj' Mr.  John  Robertson.  This /is  omitted  because,  says  Dr, 
Thomson,  ‘  the  subsequent  publications  of  Dr.  Hutton  ha?c 
deprived  this  paper  of  all  its  interest.’  Now  it  happens 
that  amidst  the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated  by  Dr.  H.  in 
his  excellent  publications,  he  has  not  a  single  word  on  that 
of  circulating  decimals,  except  the  little,  amounting  to 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  ciehnitions,  in  his  Mathema¬ 
tical  Dictionary. 

2.  The  late  Dr.  Waring,  was,  as  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  England  could 
ever  boast.  According  to  his  own  account,  in  his 

Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,”  (and 
lie  was  far  too  modest  a  man  to  deal  in  exaggeration)  he 
discovered  ‘  between  three  and  four  hundred  new  propoii- 
tions  of  one  kind  or  other;  considerably  more  than  haveoeca 
given  by  any  English  writer;  and  in  novelty  and  difficulty 
not  inferior.*  Several  of  these  are  to  he  found  in  different 
volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  but  our  author 
attempts  no  detail  of  their  contents,  nor  even  cnumeratci 
all  their  titles.  The  reason  he  adduces  is  this :  ‘  Waring 
was  one  of  the  profoundest  mathematicians  of  the  1 8th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  hut  the  inelegance  and  obscurity  of  his  writings  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  obtaining  that  reputation  to  which  hewai 
entitled.  Except  Emerson,  thqro  is  scarcely  any  writer 
whose  works  are  so  rcioltin^  as  those  of  Waring !’  If  oh* 
scurity  and  ahstruscncss  be  synonymous,  and  if  those  worki 
on  mathematics  could  he  revidting  which  Euler  delighted 
to  study,  and  which  D'Alembert  and  Lagrange  eba* 
ractcrise  as  *  full  of  excellent  and  interesting  discoveries, 
then  may  Dr.  Thomson  be  excused  for  so  speaking  of  such 
an  author. 

3.  Among  the  contributions  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr. 
Ceo.  Atwood,  are  two  on  the  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies, 
and  on  the  stability  of  ships.  These  Dr.  Thomson  cha¬ 
racterises  as  “  excellent  papers;”  hut  we  conceive  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  they  relate  are  much  too  important,  and  Mr. 
Atwood’s  mode  of  treating  iliem  far  too  admirable  and  per¬ 
spicuous,  to  allow  us  to  think  Dr«  T.  justifiable  in  thus  passing 
them  over. 
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4.  The  subject  of  Porisins  is  only  once  introduced,  as  far 
II  fit  recollect,  in  the  whole  series  of  the  I’hilosophical 
Tnnsactions  ;  and  that  is  in  a  very  ingenious  paper  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  volume  for  l79S.  This  valuable 
irticle  Dr.  I'homsoii  has  not  even  named;  an  omission 
which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  very  extraordiuar}*,  when  it 
b  recollected  that  notwithstanding  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  the  subject  by  Fermat,  David  Gregory,  Halley, 

R.  Simson,  Playfair,  and’otliers,  among  the  moderns,  it  is 
!till  a  matter  of  doubt  what  was  the  exact  kind  of  proposi¬ 
tion  the  ancients  designated  by  this  name  ;♦  and  it  is, 
therefore,  the  more  desirable  that  light  should  be  drawn 
from  every  ouarter. 

This  catalogue  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended ;  as 
might  also  a  kindred  one  of  inadvertencies, — such,  as  when  he 
cills  the  same  person  Mr,  and  Dr.  Mudge.  in  two  successive 
pages, — or  when  he  calls  fiuxions,  Jluctions^ — or  when  he  names 
Maiipertuis,  Moupertuis,— or  when  he  affirms  that  ‘  we  have 
m  history  of  mathematics  in  the  Knglish  lanftuage* — or  when 
be  ascribes  the  fundamental  principles  of  hydrostatics  ,to 
Mr,  Boyle  in  one  page,  and  to  Archimedes  in  the  next. 
But  the  enumeration  of  such  oversights  would  be  an  ungra¬ 
cious  tusk  :  and  it  is  but  an  actof  simple  justice  to  acknowledge 
thit  this  volume,  with  ail  its  errors,  will  be  found  to  contain 
much  that  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  We  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  work  is  ver}*  far  from  perfect ;  but  it  is 
in  great  measure  constituted  of  selections  from  the  Philosophic 
cil  Transactions,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  in  many 
respects  extremely  useful. 

The  lists  which  Dr.  T.  has  given  of  the  successive  Presidents, 
J^rciaries,  &c.  of  the  Royal  Society,  are  preceded  by  an  ob- 
lenation  which  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  Whoever  will 
examine  the  Transactions  with  care,  will  easily  satisfy 
Himself  that  by  far  the  most  vahialle  volumes  of  that  work 
ve  the  32  which  have  been  published  during  the  President* 
ship  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  and  fortunately  for  die  progress 
of  science,  he  has  enjoyed  that  situation  for  a  much  longer 
^riud  than  any  of  his  predecessors.*  Now,  we  are  well  aware  that 
Sit  Joseph  Banks  isa  very  ingenious  naturalist,  and  a  very  hos¬ 
pitable  baronet,  and  farther,  we  believe  he  has  no  great  aversion 

*  *  Though  1  admire  the  ingenuity,  and  fully  admit  the  loundoeti  of 
•tofeuor  Playfair’s  definition,  and  alio  the  utdity  of  the  principle  on 
I  ^Hich  it  is  founded,  in  the  discovery  of  Porisms ;  1  must  acknowledge 
I  doubt  of  that  particular  notion  of  a  Porism  having  ever  been  ad^ted 
I  ^  rrm  ftropouJ,  among  the  ancient  geometricians.’  Dr.  Trail,  in  kh 
i  ff.  Sirruon,  just  published. 
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to  any  ilepartmcnt  of  science  except  that  which  includes*  Cif. 
Jan’s  Rules,’  and  other  equally  ‘  obscure  and  revolting’  particu* 
lars.  We  are  also  anxious  to  assign  their  duesliare  ofpraUeto 
the  hriliiafU  discoveries  of  Dr.  Hcrschel,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
and  a  few  other  piiilosophers  of  the  present  day.  Yet  whetlter  U 
be  that  we  poor  reviewers  have  not  so  frequently  partaken  (rf 
tin*  ahiindunt  repasts  in  Sulio-Sqnare,  as  some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries,  or  to  whatsoever  cause  it  may  be  attributable, 
we  certainly  do  not  think  the  Philosophical  Transaction*  of 
the  last  32  years,  any  way  comparable  in  point  of  riebnett 
and  value  to  those  which  were  published  between  the  yean 
1695  and  1727  ;  when  the  volumes  teemed  with  communi¬ 
cations  from  Wallis,  David  Gregory,  Cassini^  Demaiore, 
Homberg,  Woodward,  Bernoulli,  Pitcairn,  Boerhaave,  Che- 
selden,  Arhulhnot,  Dittoii,  Keill,  Garth,  Meail,  IxMihe, 
Brook  'Paylor,  Desaguliers,  Cotes,  liuxham,  .lurin,  Maclau- 
rin,  Halley,  Newton,  Pemberton,  R.  Simson,  Stirling, 
Stukcly,  Whislon,  Bradley,  Hales,  ^c. — as  bright  a  constel¬ 
lation  of  genius,  as  c^er  iliuminuicd  the  sciences  of  any 
country  or  any  period. 

The  biographical  sketches  in  Dr.  Thomson’s  work,  are  by 
no  means  such  as  the  advertisements  with  which  it  wai 
ushered  into  the  world  gave  ns  reason  to  expect.  One  of 
the  best  is  the  account  of  Newton,  taken  avowedly  from 
*  Tumor’s  collections  for  the  Town  and  Soke  of  Granlhaiu.* 
But  even  this  occupies  only  eight  pages, — a  narrow  space  to 
he  assigned,  in  such  a  work,  to  the  greatest  philosopher  that 
ever  lived.  It  contains,  however,  a  few  amusing  particulars; 
and  among  others,  the  following  piece  of  poetry,  written 
by  Novvion,  when  a  boy  at  school,  under  the  portrait  of 
Charles  I.  ,• 

*  A  secret  art  n.y  soul  requires  to  try* 

If  prayers  can  give  me  what  the  wars  deny. 

Three  crowns  distinguished  here  in  order  do 
l^rcscnt  their  objects  to  my  knowiiig  view : 

*  Eartli’s  crown  thus  at  my  feet  1  can  disdain. 

Which  heavy  is,  and,  at  the  best*  hut  vain. 

But  now  a  crown  of  thorns  I  gladly  greet : 

Shaq)  is  this  crown,  but  not  so  sharp  as  sweet. 

The  crown  of  glory  that  1  yonder,  sec, 

It  full  of  bliss,  and  of  eternity.’ 


To  tlris  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining  a  quotation 
relating  to  the  moral  character  of  Newton. 


*  Notwitlistanding  the  extraordinary  honours  that,  were  paid  hinnl*? 
had  so  humble  an  opinion  of  himself,  that  he  had  no  relish  for  the  sp* 
pltusc  which  he  received.  He  was  so  Hide  vain  and  detirous  of  glo^ 
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^  my  of  his  works,  that  he  would  hare  let  othen  run  away  with  the 
llory  ^  those  inventions  which  have  done  so  much  honour  to  human 
if  his  friends  and  countrymen  had  not  been  more  jealous  than  he 
^  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  honour  of  his  country.  He  was  exceed* 
courteous  and  affable,  even  to  the  lowest,  and  never  despised  any 
oM  for  want  of  capacity  ;  but  always  expressed  freely  his  resentment 
any  immorality  or  impiety.  He  not  only  showed  a  great  and 
(joitiflt  regard  to  religion  in  general,  as  well  hy  an  exemplary  life  as  in 
il  hli  writings,  but  was  also  a  firm  believer  of  revealed  religion;  as  ap- 
M  by  the  many  papers  which  h'e  left  behind  him  on  the  subject.  But 
to  ootion  of  the  Christian  Helicon  was  not  founded  on  a  narrow  bot* 
on,  nor  his  charity  and  morality  so  scanty,  as  to  show  a  coldness  to 
ihoie  \«ho  thought  otherwise  than  he  did  in  matters  indifferent ;  much 
imto  admit  of  persecution,  of  which  he  always  expressed  the  strong- 
(K  ibhorrence  and  detestation.  He  had  such  a  mildness  of  temper  that 
a  axlancholy  story  would  often  draw  tears  from  him,  and  h^  was  ex- 
cfcdingly  shocked  at  any  act  of  cruelty  to  man  or  beast ;  mercy  to  both 
btlor  the  topic  that  he  loved  to  dwell  upon.  An  innate  modesty  and 
sopicity  showed  itself  in  all  his  actions  and  expressions.  His  whole 
yir  was  one  continued  series  of  labour,  patience,  charity,  generosity, 
wiperance,  piety,  goodness,  and  all  other  virtues,  without  a  mixture  of 
cy  known  vice  whatsoever.* 

This  is  such  a  character  as  a  Christian  philosopher  should 
lave.  Let  the  reader  contrast  it  with  the  lives  of  such 
men  as  Voltaire,  d’Alembert,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and  many 
Ollier  philosophers  on  the  continent;  and  if  he  feel  some- 
ibiog  like  “  honest  pride”  at  being  the  countryman  of  New¬ 
ton  we  can  readily  forgive  him.  Dr.  Thomson  adds  in  a 
note,  ‘  Newton’s  religious  opinions  were  not  orthodox  ;  for  ex- 
Miplc,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Trinity.''  We  ask,  where  is 
the  evidence  of  this  ?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  he  wdi 
V)  angry  with  Wliiston  for  having  saul  he  was  an  jdrian^  that 
Wbistoii  was  not  sure  he  iiad  llioronghly  forgiven  him  for 
years  after.  Is  it  probable,  is  it  possible,  that  an  Antilrini- 
tirian,  of  the  mildest  and  most  placable  disposition  should 
U*  long  and  seriously  angry  with  another  for  calling  liim  an 
.\rian?  Newton  was  not  likely  to  embrace  (//ly  opinion,  but 
open  the  maturest  deliberation  ;  but  when  once  his  opinion 
fJi  formed,  although  be  was  far  too  modcfii  to  be  often  ad- 
^^ning  to  it,  yet  he  was  infinitely  too  upright  to  vent  his 
angvr  upon  the  person  who  repiescntcd  him  as  holding  that, 
Of  any  Vindred  sentiments.  Hut  we  need  say  no  more  res- 
P«cting  this  often  repeated  charge.  As  yet,  it  has  been  addu- 
completely  unsubstantiated  by  evidence  ;  aud  so  long 
*»lhat  is  the  case  we  hold  ourselves  justified  in  disregarding 
itaitogeihcr. 

Here  we  must  teroiinale  our  account  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  bis- 
*0fy.  As  we  proct'cded  we  have,  we  confess,  been  free  in  uur 
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< ensures;  hut  not  ninre  so  than  the  occasion  seemeii  ifnpe« 
rionsly  to  tleinanil.  If  tlic  instancts  we  have  alleilged  (and  the 
innltitiule  of  similar  ones  we  forbore  to  expose)  of  niisinformi. 
tion  and  inaccuracy,  had  betni  only  secondary  oversights,  such 
as  are  incifient  to  all  writers  in  undertakings  of  great  extent, 
we.  should  have  th:n:ght  it  uncandid  to  disparage  a  work  Iq 
which  they  li:;ppt»ncd  to  occur.  But  they  arc  of  such  a  nature 
as  indicaie  t'iihrr  extreme  caR-lcssness,  or  entire incompettncf  j 
t(»  execute  accnratelv  and  faitlifully  the  Inhour  undertr.ken.  In  | 
the  present  hook-  making  age  this  is  the  hesetting  sin  of  aullwTs,  i 
\\*c  are  sorry  to  find  a  man  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  reputation 
seduced  by  it.  It  would  have  bi^cn  easy  for  him  to  have' obtained 
adc()uate  assistance  in  those  departments  of  science  to  which 
he  had  jiaid  hut  slight  atrention  :  and  in  that  case  we  should 
most  proliably  have  found  it  our  duty  to  recommend  warmU, 
a  work  which  we  now  hesitate  in  recointnending  at  all. 


Art.  IV.  Memoiret  de  Frtderiqut  Sophie  Wilhelmina  de  Prusse^  Marjrem 
de  Bareith,  Seeur  de  Frederic  le  Grand ;  Ecritt  de  sa  main.  Deux  tomtt 
pp.  757.  Pnee  One  Guinea.  Colburn>  1812. 

Y^K  are  seldom  displeased  with  an  addition  made  to  tlie 
stock  of  works  of  this  class.  They  afTord  almost  the  onl? 
inlet  through  which  vulgar  eyes  arc  enabled  to  penetrate  luto 
the  mysteries  and  manners  of  courts; — and  liy  disclosing,  ii 
tlicir  genuine  colours,  the  characters  of  princes,  ministers,  and 
favourites,  and  the  triHing  impulses  in  which  the  far  greater 
part  of  their  counsels  originate,  they  enable  the  historian, 
instead  of  the  vague  conjectures  in  which  he  is  othemise 
tempted  to  indulge,  to  trace  to  their  true  and  proper  source! 
the  most  important  political  transactions.  It  has  been  by  the 
help  of  such  diitlosuros  that  wc  have  become  possessed  of 
so  accurate  a  detjiil  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XlV. ;  and  however 
some  persons  may  lament  this  lude  intrusion  upon  the  pa- 
vacy  of  royalty,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  St.Siinun 
aiul  IMonipcnsiers  liave  upon  the  whole  rendered  good  service 
to  their  country  and  mankind — though  at  the  same  time  wc 
are  well  aw'are  that  it  is  not  every  mind  which  can  rise  un- 
contaminated  from  the  participation  of  their  secrets. 

The  very  interesting  work  before  us,  narrates  with  thi 
utmost  apparent  eaiidour  and  simplicity,  and  in  considenblc 
inifiiiteness  of  detail,  the  domestic  history  of  the  Princer 
Sopliia,  sister  of  the  Great  Frederic,  during  a  period  of 
thirty-six  years.  She  was  the  daugliter  of  William  I.  Kinc 


of  Prussia;  and  it  may  bespeak  tlie  interest  of  the  Englt» 
reader  the  more  strongly  in  her  favour,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  on  her  mother’s  side,  she  was  grandanglucr  of  Gcorjfcf-r 
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iml  but  fortlie  weakness  of  some,  and  the  sinister  intercuts 
nf  others,  would  have  become,  there  seems  little  reiisoii  to 
(iouht,  the  wife  of  his  grandson. 

As  gcnnincncss  is  not  one  of  the  least  considerations  in  a 
lork  of  this  ccscriptlon,  it  niay  be  proper  that  t!ie  reader  should. 
It  the  outset,  be  apprised  of  the  manner  in  w’ticli  the  K«!itor, 
who  does  not  think  fit  to  disclose  his  name,  states  himself  to 
hire  hi'comc  possessed  of  ilie  present  memoirs.  In  a  short 
Preface  he  says  iliut 

Various  p'.'rsons  have  read  in  manuscript  the  Memoirs  that  arc  now 
ofcre.l  to  the  public  :  they  are  in  the  hand-writing  o  the  Princess  ;  the 
MirgruTinc  bequeathed  them  to  the  Privy  Counsellor  Hipperville,  her 
fat  physician,  wlio  had  .invariably  refused  to  give  them  publicity.  Upon 
bif  drub,  a  highly  respectable  friend  of  l!ie  present  Editor  obtained 
pgsiesdon  of  them,  aiid  did  not  Interpose  any  obstacle  in  tha  way  of  their 
plication.* 

This  is  certainly  not  very  satisfactory  ;  hut  their  ihtornnl 
cridcnce  of  authenticity  would  ahnndnntly  atone,  we  think,  for 
an  account  even  more  suspicious  than  this. 

The  Princess  was  born  the  3d  of  July,  1709.  Her  miseries, 
(ofwlikli  we  shall  presently  see  s!ie  was  destined  to  encounter 
I  more  than  ordinary  share)  began  with  her  existence.  At 
the  rccoinuiendation  of  Lady  naiTmgion  (liere  called  .\rling- 
U>ti)  she  was  at  first  confuled  to  the  t  are  ‘  of  the  daughter  of 
an  Italian  monk,*  (Vol.  i.  p.  5.)  callcil  f/a  Letti,  whom  sho 
describes  as  possessing 

The  ch.uacteristic  mind  and  heart  of  an  Italian — thr.t  is  to  *ay,  Very 
Fitacio'j^,  very  flexible,  anti  thoroughly  depraved.  She  was  selfish,  proui, 
ud  passionate.  Her  manners  corresponded  with  her  origin.  Her 
gdkntry  attracted  numerous  lovers,  whom  she  was  unwilling  to  disnp^ 
point.  Her  manners  were  Dutch  ;  that  is,  very  coarse  ;  but  all  these 
defects  she  contrived  to  conceal  under  so  fascinating  an  exterior,  that  she 
tkirmcd  all  who  beheld  her.' 

Such  was  the  person  to  whom  tite  ediicntion  of  the 
Priiice.ss  was  immediately  eonfided  ;  and  the  poison  she  was 
tlius  exposed  to,  was  not  likely  to  find  a  very  efficacious  anti¬ 
dote  in  the  persons  by  whom  s!ie  was  c.onstaitiv  surrounded. 
Her  father  was  avaricious,  brutal,  subject  to  fits  of  the  mc?t 
Qngovcrnalile  passion,  and  a  tnere  soldier  ;  whose  sole  amiist% 
®cnt,  when  not  occupied  in  thinking  or  smoking,  or  abusing 
family,  consisted  in  disciplining  his  regiment  of  giants, 
^nd  forming  schemes  for  kidnapping  accessions  to  it.  While 
^her  mother  (who  was  still  living  when  these  Memoirs  were 
•^tten)  she  says,  that  though  not  destitute  of  some  amiahlc 
'luaiities,  ‘  lier  ambition  is  excessive,  she  is  jealous  to  cxirava- 
of  a  suspicious  and  vindictive  dis|>ositioi),  and  never 
I*<rdoning  those  who  have  otVendod  her.’ 

4  N  2 
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Thp  condition  of  the  Ihincess  was  stirh,  however,  as  would 
scarcely  he  imagined,  even  nnder  ttie  tnu  !age  of  such  pi. 
rentji.  Blows,  famine,  and  hater  ri  pniaclu  s,  eonstituied  the 
principal  ingredieias  in  tfie  life  of  this  singnhirly  unforiunite 
creainre.  *  I, a  Letti,*  (>he  sa\s,  vol.  1,  p  el)  ‘  used  to  jji?® 
me  such  violent  blows  wah  her  fist  upon  the  nose,  tliit  1 
soinetiiiu's  hied  like  an  ox.*  So  completely,  however,  bid 
this  fiend  subjugated  her  mistress,  that  no  eom plaints  of  the 
ill  treatment  she  receiied  ever  passed  her  lips  ;  and  it  wis 
not  till  La  Letti  had  herself  expressed  u  desire  to  be  removed 
from  iier  ^ituation,  that  the  Quern  was  informed  of  the 
suflerings  of  her  daughter — ‘  'Fhe  poor  child,’  (said  Madame 
de  Konkole  to  the  Queen)  ‘suffers  perpetual  martyrdom;  and 
I  diead  that  some  day  she  may  he  hronght  to  you  with  her 
limbs  fr.ictuied:  for  she  is  hcaten  like  mortar,  and  is  in 
danger  every  day  of  being  maimed.* 

J^he  was  at  length  rescued  from  the  hands  of  this  merciless 
jM  isecutor,  of  whom,  so  far  from  resetaing  her  cruelties,  >be 
speaks  with  remarkable  forbearance.  Ihit  tliongli  she  was 
afterwards  less  beaten,  she  was  not  hotter  fed.  'Lhe  work  is 
interspersed  with  a  mnltitude  of  pa^sages  lamefuing  the 
scanty  and  sorry  fare  afforded  by  her  father’s  table.  ‘My 
brother,*  (afterwards  Frederic  the  Great)  ‘and  I,*  (she  says) 
were  reduced  to  skeletons  from  mere  inanition.*  (Vol.  I. 
p.  158.)  If)  another  passage  she  says, 

*  The  King  left  my  brother  nnd  myself  to  perish  with  hunger.  The 
King  himself  |Krfurmed  the  office  of  carver:  he  helped  every  body  hot 
my  brother  and  me  ;  and  when  by  accident  any  thing  happe  ned  to  reroab 
in  any  of  die  dishes,  he  used  to  spu  upon  it,  in  order  to  deter  us  from 
touching  it,  Wc  lived  upon  coffee  and  milk,  and  dried  cherries,  which 
cDtiiely  destroyed  my  stomach.*  Vo(.  I.  p.  171. 

'I’bcre  is  another  passage  very  characteristic  of  the  usual 
habits  cl  mis  illnstrioiis  l*rince  towards  his  royal  consort  and 
progeny,  and  which,  though  somewhat  long,  is  well  worth 
notice.  'I'he  King  asked  one  of  his  children  in  what  way  she 
would  regulate  her  establishment  when  married: 

*  She  n  plied  that  she  would  keep  a  good  t.iblc,  well  furnished  with 
delicacies,  and  which  shall  be  (added  she)  bc’ttcr  than  yours;  and  if 
1  have  children,  I  will  not  ill  ute  them  as  you  do,  nor  force  them  to  eat 
what  disgusts  ihtm. — What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  said  the  King;  wl^ 
is  theie  wanting  at  my  table? — There  wants  (said  she)  the  n^ansflf 
satisfying  one’s  hungei  ;  and  the  little  there  is,  consists  of  nothing  bm 
coarse  gaidi  n  stulf,  that  it  is  impossible  to  touch.  The  King  had  beet 
aire.idy  enraged  by  her  first  answer  :  the  last  threw  him  into  a  conipkt* 
lury  ;  but  all  his  anger  was  vented  upon  my  brother  and  me.  He  bego 
by  throwing  a  plate  at  my  brother’s  head,  who  avoided  the  blow.  ^ 
next  threw  another  at  mine,  which  1  avoided  in  the  Siimc  manner.  A 
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followed  this  commencement  of  hostilities ;  he  railed  at  the 
Qgcrt,  reproaching  her  with  the  wretched  education  she  had  given  her 
cfcJJftn;  and  then  addressing  himself  to  my  broilier, “  You  ought*  (said 
to  curse  your  mother,**  5cc.  Vol.  I.  p.  160. 

The  only  intelligible  cause  of  this  matchless  brutality 
towards  the  Princess,  appears  to  have  arisen,  not  from  any 
DJisciunluci  on  her  pail,  lor  she  seems  invariably  to  have 
fiulcavouivil  to  coniluct  herself  with  the  most  ekemplary 
tubmisMveness  and  duty  towards  both  her  parents,  but  from 
the  ditliruliie>  that  fell  in  the  way  of  providing  a  suitable 
Dwtrli  for  her.  'The  Princess’s  inclinations  were  of  course 
uoi  thought  worth  cousultiug  ;  hut  unluckily  for  her  peace, 
hei  royal  parents,  with  whom  the  choice  rested,  could  not 
agree  in  the  selection,  or  at  lea  t  in  the  degree  of  persever¬ 
ance  "idi  wliich  it  was  to  be  pursued.  'The  Cincen,  who 
It  will  be  recollected  was  tlie  sister  of  George  I.  ‘exerted 
the  whole  force  of  her  intlnence  to  bring  about  a  double 

union,  between  the  l*rincess  atui  Frederic,  and  two  of  the 

chiUiri’ii  of  the  Hanover  branch  of  her  family.  In  this 
wish  all  of  the  parties  whose  interests  are  upon  such  oc- 

ca>ions  thought  worth  regarding,  appeared  to  concur.  As 

a  preliminary,  however,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  pro- 
jat,  the  King  of  Kngland  reejuired  that  William  should 
reoiuve  from  his  councils  Grumkow,  his  prime  minister, 

I  condition  which  il  therefore  became  of  the  last  importance 
to  keep  from  the  ears  of  the  minister.  Tlie  Queen,  however, 
though  aware,  and  warned,  of  the  iinpoi lance  of  secresy, 
with  a  weakness  that  is  much  more  easily  paralleled  than 
accounted  for,  communicated  the  fatal  article  to  a  per¬ 
fidious  female  favorite,  who  without  delay  conveyed  the 
intelligence  to  the  minister,  (rrnmkow,  it  will  readily  be 
conceived,  lost  no  lime  in  prejudicing  the  mind  of  the  king 
ajainst  the  proposed  union,  and  in  this  he  so  well  succeeded 
that  the  scheme  was  laid  aside.  By  the  pressing  instances 
and  intrigues  of  the  Queen,  the  uegociation  was  at  several 
iiuer\als  lencweil,  hut  nnsucccssfnlly :  and  the  King  be¬ 
coming  impatient,  insisted  that  the  Princess  should  marry 
cither  of  two  persons — the  Margrave  of  Schwed,  whom  she 
held  ill  utter  aversion,  or  the  Duke  of  Weisscnfeld,  wlio 
Was  a  beggar  and  a  drunkard.  After  being  inJneed,  by 
the  menaces  of  the  Queen,  for  some  lime,  at  the  risk  of 
her  life,  to  keep  these  lovers  at  hay,  another  candidate  for 
her  hand  was  thrust  forward — ilic  hereditary  Prince  of  Ha- 
rciih  to  whom  she  was  afterwjirds  married,  and  who,  by  great 
Ruod  furtuiie  made  her,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  excellent 
husband.  Like  most  other  German  hereditary  Princes, 
“^eed,  he  was  penny  less.  But  so  delighted  was  William 
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uah  the  successfu!  issue  of  the  negociation  (though  be 
iQimtdUiely  ulterwurds  found  reason  to  regret  it*]  that  be  ^  ' 
promised*  his  daughter  she  should  meet  ample  remuneratioo  ^  ■  | 
ibr  all  her  hullerings  in  the  splendid  revenue  he  designed  i  S  i 
to  provide  for  her;  an  c  (Tort  of  liheraliiy  uhich  prospered  \\ 
so  well,  that  she  found  herself  in  possession,  after  her  im«  J  ! 
mediate  expences  had  been  defrayed,  of  a  sum  of  eleven  ■  ^  * 
hundred  crowns.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  con-  i  |  ^ 
hcicncc  misgave  him ;  and  alUT  due  deliberation  and  re.  !  * 

pentance  of  his  cxtiavagancc,  be  struck  off  40C0  crowns  froa  ;  j 
the  capital  destined  for  her  portion.  (Vol.  I.  p.  402.)  !  , 

Some  time  after  her  mairiage,  to  her  great  delight,  the  ‘  i 
quitted.  Berlin.  Hut  her  patience  was  still  kept  in  exercise.  i 
Upon  her  arrival  at  KolV,  a  castle  situated  in  the  territories  < 
of  her  father  in  law,  she  was  persecuted  by  the  harangoei 
and  compliincnis  of  all  the  immediate  nobility  of  the  country: 
and  as  they  appear  to  have  been  a  variety  of  the  spccki,  j  ^ 
of  which  wc  never  before  reinemher  to  have  met  with  i  i 
specimen,  we  shall  extract  some  part  of  tlie  lady^s  account,  ^  I 
or  rather  caricature  of  them.  |  ^ 

*  All  of  them  (she  says)  wore  faces  made  as  if  it  was  their  destiny  to 
terrify  little  children  :  their  visages  were  half  concealed  in  odious  tufii  : 
of  filthy  hair  tortured  into  the  shqx:  of  wigs,  among  which  a  proeenyof  • 
vermin,  boasting  as  remote  an  ancestry  as  ihcir  prey,  had  esublimd 
their  residence.  Their  matchless  persons  were  decked  out  io 
ments,  which  in  point  of  antiquity  did  not  yield  to  the  vermin ;  they  _  ; 
were  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors,  and  had  fur  ages  been  tnas*  1 
mitted  from<  father  to  son.  For  the  most  part,  these  Utters  disclsM 
all  analogy  to  the  shapes  of  their  wearers :  and  the  gold  they  bad 
once  boasted  was  so  much  bedimmed  that  its  position  could  sc.ircelv  bt  1  - 
recognized.  They  wore  however  their  slate  dresses  :  and  attirra  is  ■ 
their  antient  rags*  they  fancied  themselves  at  least  as  respectable  ii  - 
the  En)])eror  adorned  in  those  of  Charlemagne.  Their  vulgar  roaoDm 
did  not  disgrace  their  habiliments :  they  were  not  a  whit  above  the  j  ! 
lowest  boors.  As  an  embellishment  to  all  their  charms  they  were  for 
the  most  part  plentifully  besminkled  with  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  w«  : 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  refrain  from  laughing  while  con¬ 
templating  these  figures.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  8,  9.  =1 


*  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  she  was  betrothed  to  tk 
hcrediury  Prince  of  llareith,  dispatches  arrived  at  Berlin,  from  Lctd 
Chesterfield,  conuining  the  formal  declaration  of  her  marriage  with  tk 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  without  requiring  any  preiimimry  stipulatiooi. 
These  dispatches  were  delivered  to  Grumkow,  who  contrived  to 
keq>  their  existence  from  the  knowledge  of  the  King  till  after  tk 
Princess  hid  b.-cn  irrevocably  omired  to  the  Prince  of  Bareith.  Vol  I 
p.  848. 
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With  thrse  sinijular  personages  she  afterwards  sat  down 
10  dinner,  and  being  duly  warned  of  their  political  import- 
t»ce,  did  her  utmost  to  entertain  them. 

« I  endeavoured  (die  says)  by  starting  a  variety  of  topics,  to  make 
these  automatons  speak,  but  was  unable  to  draw  from  them  any  more  than 
Id  tnd  no.  Not  knowing  what  to  say,  1  bethouiid't  myielt  to  roendon 
the  inbject  of  domestic  economy.  The  sound  ot  this  magic  word  set 
th^r  talents  in  an  uproar.  In  a  momenc  1  learnt  the  details  of  their 
hooiehold  and  every  thing  belonging  to  it.  A  controversy  arose 
that  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  appeared  very  interesdng: 
oar  party  contending  that  the  cattle  of  the  low  countries  were  finer  and 
■ore  profitable  than  those  of  the  mountains ;  while  other  beaux  esprits 
of  the  troop  maintained  the  contrary.’ 

This  entertaining  conversation  was  conducted  for  some 
nme  with  great  vigour,  tiie  disputants  not  forgetting  to*  in¬ 
tersperse  it  with  copious  libations  to  Dacciuts:  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  repast  the  Princess  found  herself  surrounded 
by  thirty-four  drunken  men,  so  drunk  as  to  he  speechless. 
\Ve  cannot  afford  space  for  the  description  which  the 
Princess  gives  of  the  amiable  coiisorts  of  these  worthy  spouses : 
but  they  seem  in  every  respect  to  have  been  most  aptly 
mated.  At  Geffres  she  was  met  by  her  futher-in-law',  the 
Margrave.  “  He  conducted  me  to  my  bed  chamber,  and 
suid  with  me  two  hours,  standing  all  the  while.  The 
conversation  turned  entirely  upon  Tclemachus,  and  the 
bUto^'y  of  Home,  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  the-  only  two 
books  that  he  had  ever  read.”  (Vol.  II.  p.  12.)  This  personage 
of  small  understanding,  and  a  body  attenuated  by  disease 
ind  daily  drunkenness,  became  passionately  enamoured  of 
the  sister  of  our  i’rincess's  principal  attendant,  wiio  was 
ihort,  fat,  not  remarkably  handsome,  and  lame :  the  most 
tender  epistles  circulated  rapidly  between  them;  and  their 
marriage  was  only  prevented  by  tne  death  of  the  Margrave. 

These  memoirs  terminate  at  the^  period  of  the  accession 
of  Frederic  the  Great  to  the  throne;  but  we  are  told  in 
the  preface  that  wc  may  expect  a  continuation  of  them. 
During  their  early  days  a  real  attachment  appears  to 
have  subsisted  between  the  Princess  and  her  BrutWr ;  but 
the  work  before  ns  contains  a  variety  of  anecdotes  (to 
^hich  those  given  by  Thi^bault  in  his  “  SoHvenirs^^  pretty 
Kcurately  correspond)  illustrative  of  the  school  in  whicn 
the  character  of  this  cold  blooded  philosophic  King  was 
formed.  Few  men  indeed  appear  to  have  derived  less  bcncBc 
from  tlic  school  of  adversity.  It  neither  chastened  his 
Mings  nor  improved  his  principles.  He  was  alike  iin- 
jritetul  to  those  who  had  relieved  his  early  sufferings. 
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and  unattached  to  those  who  had  shared  them.  Hfi 
human  treatment  of  his  youngest  sister,  the  Princess  Ameliai^ 
and  her  unfortunate  lover,  the  Baron  Trenck,  is  a  stain  oa 
his  fame,  which  not  all  tlie  parade  of  sentiment  in  some  of 
his  writings  will  be  able  to  efface*  .  Nor  indeed  is  there 
much  more  honesty  in  his  nffectioii  towards  the  Princess 
of  Bareith.  Kven  long  after  she  complains  of  the  lots  of 
his  affection,  he  says,  in  ati  Epitre  a  ma  sceur  de 
Bareith”*  with  what  svieerity^  will  easily  be  imagined. 

Si  sous  iDcs  pas  tremblaos  la  terre  cst  entr'ouTcrte 
Si  la  foulc  dcs  Hois  a  conjur^  lua  pertc, 

Qu*  importe  !  Vous  m’aimez,  tendre  ct  sensible  soeur: 

Hum  chcri  de  vous  il  n'est  plus  de  malheur* 

.  Upon  the  whole,  though  these  Memoirs  will  doubtless  be  I 
read  with  considerable  pleasure  on  account  of  the  anecdoici  ! 
they  contain,  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  period  at  whicb  I 
they  wen*  written,  the  predominating  sensation  in  every  well-  j 
regulated  mind,  wc  think,  will  be  one  of  deep  disgust  at  the  ^ 
display  of  me  inness,  deceit  andjproBigacy  they  exhibit,  among 
persons,  upon  whom  the  happiness  of  so  many  thousands  of  : 
their  fellow  creatures  was  made  to  depend.  ! 


Art.  V,  Peiialog^,  A  Treatise  on  Rocks.  By  J.  Pinkerton.  Sfok  ; 
8vo.  pp.  Ixxvi,  600, 656.  White.  1811. 


^FTKll  having  driven  the  Celts  of  antiquity  to  the  very  verge  : 

of  literary  existence,  ami  humanely  ilonmed  these  savages,  ^ 
who  are  denied  even  the  rank  of  barbarians,  to  everlasuog 
wretchedness*  ; — after  having  enriched  our  libraiies  with  a  i 
ponderous  system  of  geography,  which  is  demonstrated  to 
surpass  all  that  have  gone  before  it,  by  the  supreme  contempt  ^ 
with  which  almost  alt  other  writers  on  the  subject  are  treated, 
past,  present,  and  to  tome; — after  having  spread  a  raontlily  ' 
banquet  for  the  public,  iu  a  collection  of  voyages  and  travcli, 
rather  the  worse  indeed  for  keeping,  but  still  equally  good 
with  some  collections  circulated  in  smaller  portions,  with  brick- 
coloured  covers; — after  ail  these  meritorious  and  arduous  un- 
deriuktftgs,  Mr.  l^inkerton,  commiserating  the  wants  of  roioe- 
raiogy,  generously  steps  forwiird  as  its  reformer, — to  introduce 
ucw'  airatigetnents  iti  place  of  the  ^  absurd  class! hcation, 
(p.  xiii)  hiihertoi  mployed,— to  purge  the  nomenclature  from 
pciiations  with  w  htch  ‘  the  classical  language  of  our  fathers’ b** 

•  Ocuvre.s  posthumc  de  Frederic  II.  Tom.  VI 1.  p.  155. 

f  “  I  he  Celu  are  sav.ges,  have  been  savages  since  the  world  bcgani*o^ 
and  will  be  for  ever  savages;  mere  radical  savages,  uot  yet  advanced  efCt 
to  a  state  of  barbarism.**— Pinkerton’s  Dissert,  p.  68. 
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polluted,  by  '  a  truly  German  want  of  taite;"(p.  xx.)  and 
fioally  by  introducing  one  of  his  own,  equally  ^  precise  and 
rich/ — out  of  this  *  chaos*  of  science  to  form  *  a  world.*  French 
politi'ncss  has  already  conferred  upon  him,  as  he  modestly 
informs  us,  the  appellation  of  the  English  Strabo.  Should 
his  Petralogy  attain  to  a  second  edition,  we  confidently  expect 
thstbe  will  ^d  to  his  titles,  that  of  the  British  Pliny.  Nor  is 
it  by  any  means  probable  that  his  glorious  course  will  termi¬ 
nate  here.  We  are  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  at 
lea^t  equal  abilities  and  means  to  dispute  the  wreath  of  fame 
with  every  writer  of  antiquity  ; — but  we  will  not  anticipate  his 
future  achievements,  while  his  feats  in  Petralogy  afford  such 
unple scope  for  admiration.  To  these  we  now  beg  leave  to  di¬ 
rect  tiic  attention  of  our  readers — though  neither  our  limits  nor 
oor  abilities  leave  us  room  to  hope  that  we  shall  do  them  all 
the  justice  they  deserve. 

The  primary  object  in  this  publication  was,  evidently,  (o 
mdra  book  ;  and  we  must  admire  the  writcr*s  boldness,  at  any 
nte,  however  we  may  blame  bis  judgement,  in  choosing  that 
precise  subject,  of  which,  among  the  many  he  has  yet  meddled 
with,  he  appears  to  know  the  very  least.  It  is  rather  puzzling, 
certainly,  to  pronounce  on  what  determined  him  to  this  choice; 
but  the  following  solution  appears  probable.  In  order  to  com¬ 
pile  his  Geography,  which,  with  its  numerous  imperfections 
lod  gross  mistakes,  has  the  merit  of  being  extracted  from 
original  documents,  Mr.  Pinkerton  was  unavoidably  necessi- 
to  consult  a  great  number  of  writers,  many  of  whom 
declared  they  could  afford  only  a  small  contribution  to  his  pair 
of  quartos.  On  this  stubborn  parsimony  our  author  re5olved 
10  be  revenged  ;  and  by  great  good  luck  be  discovered  that 
(be  greater  part  of  his  waste  researches  would  incorporate  in 
^General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  Of  the  shreds 
which  remained,  a  majority  were  found  to  relate  to  geology,  mi- 
scralogy,  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  Petralogy  was  accordingly 
pitched  upon  as  the  title  of  the  natch- work  they  were  to  com¬ 
pose.  The  question  still  remained,  how  they  were  to  be  united, 
w  as  to  produce  the  best  effect.  For  this  purpose  nothing 
could  be  more  cheap  and  obvious  than  a  new  system :  and 
*ecau  readily  believe,  that  Mr.  P.  composed  several,  before 
^  bit  upon  the  one  with  which  we  are  here  presented. 

The  explanation  of  this  system,  interlarded  with  a  due  por¬ 
tion  of  contempt  for  other  writers  on  the  same  subject,  who  are 
of  course  to  be  taxed  with  ‘  barbarism*  and  *  absurdity,*  affords 
^  ample  introduction.  A  due  quantity  of  the  scraps  are  then 
pound  down,  so  that  their  constituent  parts  arc  not  readily 
tl‘»cernible.  A  number  more  are  rendered  sufficiently  pliabl#i 
ftuch  additions  as — *  Dr.  Babington  in  his  catalogue  men- 
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lions* — ‘  Mr.  Jameson  in  his  Mineralogy  has  promised*— 
i  ‘  Dolomieu  has  also  observed’ — *  Pair  in  says’ — and  the  like. 

A  catalogue  of  minerals  is  clipped  into  pieces  agreeably  to  the 
division  intended,  and  such  observations  as  the  author  could 
furnish  added  to  the  whole :  and  with  these  the  fragmeoti 
which  are  honestly  placed  between  inverted  commas,  and 
referred  to  their  proper  owners,  are  fastened  together.  As  tbr 
principal  value  of  the  work  evidently  depends  on  the  nature  of 
these  extracts,  which  constitute  full  Jive  hundred  and  heentti 
pages  out  of  eleven  hundred  and  Jift if -eight  of  which  the  woA 
consists  ;  it  will  be  ^satisfactory  to  know,  that  Saussure  his 
furnlblicd  above  one  hundred,  and  Dolomieu  about  half 
that  <|uantity.  Besides  these  many  names  in  high  estiini-  | 
ticn  occur;  among  others  Daubuisson,  Bronchant,  Ferber, 
Werner,  Patrin,  Kirwan,  Jameson,  Klaproth,  TIelms,  Zoega,  | 
Ferrara,  Spalanzani,  Faujas,  Bourrit,  Burnet,  Knrsten,  Kiod,  I 
Playfair,  ^c.  &c. 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  wlien  IMr.  Pinkerton  surveyed  tbb 
composition,  its  motley  garb  could  not  but  strike  him  as 
calculated  to  excite  the  laughter  of  an  iincivil  public  ;ind 
we  admire  his  address  and  good  humour  in  joining  in  thesoiilc 
at  his  own  pcrfumance. 

•  These  extracts  will,’  says  he, ‘it  is  hoped,  from  the  variety  of  tke 
style,  throw  some  flowers  over  a  subject  proverbially  barren;  while tkr 
expressions  of  the  observers  themselves,  in  the  sensations  ansiog  froet 
grand  phenomena,  sometimes  enliven  the  subject  with  somewhat  o^air^ 
matte  inie^eji.  It  must  also  be  remembered  iliat  mosaic  is  even  nor; 
diflicult  than  painting,  and  of  incomparably  longer  duration.  So®f 
regard  it  as  a  maxim  in  literature,  that  a  book  should  be  as  comfdeUuthtij 
as  ficsiille ;  and  a  reference  to  a  work,  which  he  can  neither  procare  aor 
read,  would  contribute  little  to  the  instruction  of  the  learner.  The  candid 
will  likewise  consider  the  entire  novelty  of  the  filanf  &c. !  !*  p.  xlvi,  1 

We  will  not,  however,  be  quite  as  severe  upon  Mr.  Pinkerton 
as  he  is  upon  himself.  Though  the  persons  speaking  in  the 
work  frequently  change,  their  speeches  are  too  long,  and  the  : 
principal,  great  1,  in  the  interposed  matter  is  too  djstindlr  | 
marked,  to  admit  of  its  being  mistaken  for  a  mineralogicil 
cliaina,  nor  can  his  book  with  any  justice  be  accused  of  error, 
from  being  too  complete.  But  to  enable  our  readers  to  jud|;r 
for  themselves,  wc  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
contents  of  the  introduction,  and  an  extract  or  two  from  the 

The  first  section  opens  with  informing  ns,  that  *  The  studr 
of  natural  history  lias  been  divided  by  the  most  esteciaw 
authors  and  by  the  general  voice,  into  throe  kingdoms,  the 
animal,  (the)  vegetable,  and  (the)  mineral.*  Mr.  Pinkerton 
probably  means  that  nature,  or,  if  she  must  be  personified, 
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Eductions  of  nature,  have  been  thus  divided,  but  he  ought  to 
fc  known  that  this  has  been  done  upon  more  cogent  grounds 
than  ili*5  consent  of  ‘  the  most  esteemed  authors,’  or  *  the 
•cneral  voice.’  He  further  observes  that  these  kingdoms 
*have  again  betyi  subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  genera, 
species,  and  varieties,’  and  then  discloses  a  grand  discovery 
tiiat  the  ^  common  meaning’  of  these  terms  *  implies  a  vital  or 
loioiateii  principle.’  This  fixes  him  comfortahly  in  the  saddle  ; 
lod  he  spurs  forward  to  run  a  tilt  against  ail  the  mineralogists 
of  whatever  age  or  country,  who  have  used  these  terms.  Whe¬ 
ther  they  will  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  ring,  which  he  lays 
down,  is  ns  yet  doubtful.  ‘  Human  systems*  wo  are  told  ‘  arc 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  artificial  memories,’  a  truth  which  Mr. 
Pinkerton  so  anxious  to  impress  on  his  renders,  that  he  assi- 
Jpously  ivp  *ats  it  wherever  opportunity  occurs.  Because 
luihors  apply  the  terms  genus,  species  and  variety  <///’- 
fcitntly,  they  must  not  be  used  at  all;  because  tlie  species 
in  the  organic  kingdoms  [>roducc  a  progeny,  and  minerals 
do  not  procreate,  it  is  altogether  ^  false  and  unnatural’  to 
ctlumniate  minerals  with  the  term.  As  \vc  proceed,  we  learn 
that  these  terms  when  applied  to  Hiiimals  and  vegetables  coiu 
Tey  ‘  suhstantial  ideas  wliich  belong  to  real  knowledge,  and 
which  tlie  mind  grasps,  so  to  speak,  as  solid  and  tangible^ 
whereas,  when  traiisfcM  icd  to  minerals,  they  are  ‘  wholly  arhi- 
irarv.*  And  lastly  \vc  find,  that  they  are  *  attributes^  peculiav 
‘to  living  substances.’  The  ‘  manifest  absurdity’  of  former 
writers,  who  entertained  nn  idea  that  systems  were  more  than 
mere  artificial  memories,  being  tlius  matio  out;  Mr.  P.  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  furnish  us  with  a  new  nomenclature  wliidi  sliall 
convey  substantial^  solid^  and  tangible  ideas  of  the  uilneraJ 
lin;rdoin.  The  precise  meaning  of  his  expression  new 
nomenclature  of  arrangement’  is  not  quite  evident;  aiui  tlie 
aweriion  that  ‘  novelty  itself  is  apt  to  displease  displeases  for 
other  reasons  besides  novelty.  We  will,  however,  not  detain 
ihe reader  with  these  triiles,  (which  would  have  passed  unoo- 
*>crd  had  not  Mr.  P.  on  a  former  occasion,  when  speaking  of 
Itis  style,  hinted  something  ofhaving  been  ‘  at  the  Iccl  of  Ga- 
mahei’)  but  hasten  to  communicate  the  outlines  of  his  system. 

^  rite  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ‘  consist  of  living  sub¬ 
jects,  which  of  course  may  bo  well  considered  as  divided  into 
cltjiscs,  orders,  genera,  and  species ;  but  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
jHc  territory  alone  constitutes  the  subject  of  discussion.  ‘  Ho 
'vould  propose  therefore  that  the  mineral  kingdom  be  con- 
wdered  as  divided  into  three  provinces:  PetralogY,  or  the 
knowledge  of  rocks,  or  stones  which  occur  in  large  masses: 
krriioLOGY,  or  the  knowledge  of  gems  and  small  stones:  Mf- 
Talluoy,  or  the  knowledge  of  metals.’  These  are  to  supply 
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the  place  of  classes  ;  and  with  what  imntensc  siiiperiority  of 
prcchion  and  satnee^  must  he  manifest  to  the  nmsi  obtuse  in. 
tcilect ;  oiilj*  it  mi^ht  have  been  as  well  to  mention,  what  tie 
the  exact  dimensions  of  great  and  small. 

The  provinces  are  again  to  be  subdivided  into  Domains,  and 
Petralogy  has  twelve  allotted  as  its  share. 


<  The  first  six  being  distinguished  by  the  substances  theinseltm«  laiy 
be  called  substantial  ;  while  the  remaining  six,  being  distinguished  by 
circumstances  or  accidcnces  of  various  kinds  may  be  called  cikcumstsi* 
TiAL  or  ACCIDENTAL  ;  but  this  last  division  is  of  little  moment. 

The  first  six  domains  of  petralogy  comprise,  1.  The  siderous  rocks,  or 
those  in  which  iron  predominates,  not  in  the  comparative  quantity  wkei 
analysed,  but  in  the  quality  and  essential  difference  which  it  imparts.  S. 
The  sileceous,  denominated  as  usual  from  the  quantity  of  silex.  8.  TW 
argillaceous.  4.  The  magnesian  ;  these  two  are  again  denominated  frooi 
predominance.  5.  The  calcareous.  6.  The  carbonaceous.  *  ’ 

The  remaining  six  domains,  derived  from  circumstances  or  accidfocn, 
are  seven,  the  composite,  or  aggregated  rocks,  as  calcareous  spar,  whk 
schorl,  quartz,  and  garnets,  felspar,  and  siderite,  or  hornblende,  &c.  Thii 
domain  has  often  b^n  confounded  with  the  granites,  however  alien  froa 
that  descnjxion.  8.  The  diamictonic,  or  rocks  in  which  the  subitaocM 
are  so  completely  mingled,  that  it  is  difficult,  even  upon  an  anaiyiii,  to 
pronounce  which  predominates.  9.  The  anomalous,  or  those  which  coo* 
tradkt  the  common  order  of  nature,  and  present  unexpected  and  uDMial 
combinations. 

Some  of  these  domains,  though  they  afford  few  objects  at  present,  mij 
in  the  progress  of  science,  be  greatly  enriched  and  enlarged ;  and  thr 
utility  of  such  divisions  will  be  more  perceptible  as  the  study  advancci 
towards  pel  lection,  the  greatest  obscurity  at  present  arising  from  want  of 
necessary  subdivisions. 

The  remaining  three  domains  are  generally  admitted  in  gcologicil 
works,  namely.  10.  The  traniilient  rocks,  an  inieresting  series,  in  whidt. 
one  substance  gradually  passes  into  another,  as  granite  into  porphyry,' 
trap  into  wacken,  and  the  like.  1 1 .  The  decomposed  rocks,  which  gfi* 
dually  decay  into  sand,  clay,  or  productive  soil.  I'J.  The  volcanic,  which 
require  no  other  description.’  pp.  iv.  v. 


These  domains^  must  serve  as  a  substitute  for  orders,  ‘  The 
smaller  distinctions,*  Mr.  P.  informs  us,  ‘can  only  be  derired 
from  the  objects  themselves,’  and  what  arc  denouiintl<d 
spccieSy  in  tlie  *  arbitrary  and  unnatural  systems’  of  mineralo¬ 
gists,  are  henceforward  lobe  called  twoi/ri,  which  ‘must  be 
chiefly  understood  to  refer  to  the  chemical  mode  of  coinbioi* 
lion  upon  which  the  nature  of  the  substances,  as  is  now  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  greatest  chemists,  is  yet  more  dependant,  thio 
even  upon  the  ingredients  combined.’ — A  definition  of  ‘cook 
biuation,*  and  ‘  the  nature  of  substances,’  would  not  haw 
been  misapplied  in  this  place. 
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<  ThiSf  the  most  important  point  of  the  arrangement  being  thus  bor* 
fovfd  from  chemistry,  which,  like  a  guardian  angel,  should  always  hover 
aod  direct  the  labours  of  mineralogy:  the  other  subdivisions  only 
K^rr  a  characteristic  clearness  to  assist  the  memory  ,the  chief  object  in 
ay  system  of  natural  histoiy),  and  an  ap^opriation  to  the  subject  so  as  to 
0tisfy  the  judgment  and  imagination.  From  the  earliest  productions  of 
IjuMTus  to  the  present  time,  the  word  Structure  has  been  applied^ 
fkh  claiiicul  propriety,  to  denote  a  most  striking  and  characterisuc  dit- 
BBctioD  between  mineral  substances,  whether  on  a  great  or  on  a  small 
ok.*  p.  viii. 

Leaving  this  singular  definition  of  the  word  structure  to  the 
conddcraiiou  of  our  readers,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that, 
instead  of  the  ‘  sub-sptciesy  varieties ^  and  sub-varieties^  as  they 
bare  been  called,  ‘  with  great  penury  and  uncouthness  of  lan» 
fuige;’  P.  oot  of  the  riches  of  his  classical  stores  pro- 
(J0CC8  the  terms  aspect^  variety^  diversity j  and  lintament  ! 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  the  next  step  is,  to  shew  the 
Inaiculable  vaint*  of  his  own  system,  which  he  attempts  by 
ioitancing  the  iMiiharrassments  of  his  predecessors.  Whether 
brean  gain  disciples  simple  enough  to  believe,  that  the  diiB* 
calcy  of  distinguishing  between  dilFerent  kinds  of  minerals,  is 
mnoved  hy  calling  them  vunies  and  aspects^  instead  of  species 
md  varietiesy  we  know  not  ;  but  this  is  really  and  truly  the  sole 
imountofhis  pretension,  notwithstanding  it  iscloaked  beneath 
ibur  pages  of  extract  from  W  erner,  (whom  he  is  equally  ready 
to  use  and  abuse  ;)  half  a  page  from  Ainsworth,  to  instruct  us 
iithf  ‘  ancient  and  classical  senses’  of  the  word  species  ;  and  a 
pgc  from  Sail ss tire  :  notwithstanding,  too,  this  division  of  his 
is  tMiliveiied  with  a  sneer  at  the  ‘  truly  risible  pedantry  of 
Milton,*  whose  ‘  logic  was  the  art  of  talking  nonsense  accord- 
^  to  a  fixed  method;’  a  blow  at  the  ‘  prolix,  confused  and 
i‘grcssive  style  of  Doloinieu’  and  ‘  his  strange,  very  curious, 

I  Original  specimen  of  a  definition  !’  and  a  thrust  at  Werner^s 
I ‘truly  tiermau  distinctions:’  and  lastly,  notwithstandine  the 
Uunous  information,  that  the*  word  species  *chieHy  belongs, 
•ith  the  greater  part  of  the  Liiinean  language,  to  a  modern 
Sillily  so  barbarous,  as  even  to  confound  gender  and  cases 
^  ww/iy  others  of  the  conuiioncst  nr/c5  oj  grammar,^ 

The  second  section*  treats  of  the  order  of  the  distinctive 
dancters.  'i'liese  lie  has  arranged  in  the  following  succession  : 
Allure,  hardness,  fracture,  fragments,  weight,  lustre,  transpa- 
;  ‘  to  which,’  says  he,  ‘  colour  is  sometimes  added 
tbogh  the  most  vague  and  insignihcaiit  of  all  the  characterise 
This  last  observation  is  only  very  partially  true,  at 
there  are  minerals  in  which  colour  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
^®tnce  and  perfectly  distinctive,  as  in  several  of  tlie  lead  and 
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iron  ores,  though  certainly  it  cannot  be  made  iadiscrimioatolf 
of  cnnal  importance  in  ever}' case. 

The  different  comparative  denjrces  of  these  characterinici, 
have  been  generally'  denoted  by  the  ratio  of  numbers,  the 
extremes  of  which  indicated  the  maximum  and  minimiinia 
which  such  a  properly  could  exist.  It  is  difficult,  no  d<mbi, 
lu  sucli  an  arbitrary  scale,  to  nttach  precise  ideas  to  the  num. 
bers;  but  ibc  difficulty  ailsts  from  onr  want  of  rrenns  tocoQ. 
pare  the  intensity  of  the  cliaracterisiics  themselves.  Mr. 
rinkerton,  therefore,  only  renders  Iwid  worse,  hv  iiUroducirtgi 
set  of  terms  to  express  this  ratio,  whose  relation  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  is  equally  indistinct.  His  terms  for  weight,  are  purt\iccUi 
cnrlomscy  5iV/rrt>5C,  and  ban)to$c\  for  hardness  crede^  fii/psic^iHrm 
fnoric^  hasalitc,  /elspariCf  crysUiUcy  eorumlic.  Now,  it  is  scarct- 
ly  possible  even  for  Mr.  Pinkerton  to  suppose  himself  a  jot 
tne  wiser  when  these  terms  ai'e  applied  to  the  suhsiaiiees  from 
which  they  are  borrowed,  as  wnen  coal  is  said  to  be  of  gear 
weight,  and  felspar  ajtlsparic  bardiiess.  And  wbeo 
they  are  applied  to  other  substances,  unle.ss  you  remember  ibe 
order  in  which  he  has  arranged  them,  that  is,  unless  you  reduce 
them  to  numbers  in  the  mimty  you  have  still  no  scale  of  compg 
rison  with  minerals  in  general.  Y'on  simply  learn  that  this 
the  other  substance  is  as  hard  as  corundum,  or  as  heavy  n 
barytes,  without  knowing  wliethcr  corundum  is  one  ol  the 
harder  or  softer  miucrHls,  cr  whether  barj  tes  is  heavier  or 
lighter  than  pumice.  How  greatly^  our  language  has  been 
enriched  by  these  ingenious  ailjectives  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine,  but  must  inform  our  readers  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  that 

*  While  some  recent  authors  of  miner Aogy  pollute  the  classical  lanoingr 
of  our  fathers,  with  an  inundation  of  barbarous  German  v  ords,  derived  frii 
the  vulgar  dialects  of  illiterate  miners,  who,  of  course,  first  ol.servcd  tbf 
distinction  between  mineral  bodies  ;  it  became  the  more  an  object  of  ^ 
bition  to  treat  this  dlfhcult  subject  with  such  a  degree  of  classical  pofitff 
as  not  to  disgust  the  eye  of  taste,  contemn  the  discussions  of  gramM,  w 
vitiate  the  eternal  tenor  of  our  language.’  p.  xx. 

Tiic  quotations  in  this  section  arc:  Dr.  Townson  on  Tei 
ture,  and  Weiner  on  Hardness,  which  arc  given  with  due 
exactness,  even  to  Werner’s  note,  informing  us  that  knirei, 
files,  magnifiers,  dec.  arc  *  to  he  met  wlili,  well  made  ind 
adapted,  at  Mr.  Schubert's,  IMcclianic  to  the  Academy  of 
Mines,  Fryherg.*  And  lost  the  iK'ginner  might  suspect 
the  hurdiK'ss  of  mineials  is  to  he  tried  by  his  teeth,  he  isdw* 
tinctly  remindcii./#fir /iWx,  that  the  proper  instrument  for  tw 

purpose  the  knife. 
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The  third  section  is  entitled  *  licniarks  on  Werner's  Geo- 

£ojy,or  System  of  Rocks.*  These  begin  with  the  assurance, 
can  hope  to  observe  little  exceeding  the  three  thou. 

I  nodth  part  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth.'  Now  Cliimbo- 
!  nip  w  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  and  were  the 
!  placed  in  the  most  unfavmirable  situation,  that  is,  hori* 

:  xofltsily)  we  might  still  reasonably  hope  to  become  accurately 
I  tcquaiiited  with  so  much  of  the  earth's  diameter.  Nay,  even 
'  the  strata  of  our  own  country  present  a  succession  amounting 
j  probably  to  above  three  miles,  which,  arithmetically  expressetl, 
fill  convince  Mr.  Pinkerton  that  there  can  be  no  dllHculty  in 
j  observing  a  portion  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  he  supposes. 

!  We  are,  however,  very  much  inclined  to  suspect,  that  Mr. 

I  Pinkerton's  ideas  of  stratification  are  far  from  being  ‘  siibstan- 
uil  and  tangible.'  Me  complains  that  there  are  not  sufheient 
I  proofs  ‘  that  granite  is  the  universally  radical  rock,'  because 
j  ^Ifwe  examine  the  accounts  of  the  substances  found  at  the 
j  greatest  depths  in  coai  minn  and  other  excavations,  there  is  no 
appearance  oi granite  T  p.  xxx.  He  seems  to  think  that  plains, 

I  IS  being  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth,  have  lower  strata 
i  than  the  mountains,  p.  xliii  :  and  seriously  hints  that  coal  may 
j  be  expected  in  Surry,  if  it  be  true  that  iron  is  generally  an  in* 
dication  of  that  substance,  p.  96.  He  is  also  so  anxious  to  clis* 
prove  the  necessity  of  studying  rocks  in  nature,  that  we  are 
mvoluntarily  reminded  of  the  animal,  who  found  the  fashion  of 
AO  (ails  so  peculiarly  convenient  and  becoming*.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  by  no  means  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  he  dissents 
'  from  Werner,  (and  indeed  every  other  author  in  existence,) 

I  lod  refuses  to  adapt  his  work  to  his  system,  for 

*  If  a  work  of  petrology  were  founded  upon  this  theory,  it  must  fall  with 
[  it;  and  no  writer  judgement  or  industry^  would  choose  to  risk  his  labour 
ipOQ  such  an  uncertain  foundation.’  p.  xxxi. 

•  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  arguments  upon  this  subject  arc  of  such  a  very  homely 
^  that  we  cannot  avoid  giving  them  in  his  own  words,  for  the  conso* 

;  of  such  of  our  readers  a*  may  happen  to  be  in  the  same  predici* 

*  Petrology,  therefore,  or  the  knowledge  of  rocks,  must,  like  the  other 
biDchcs  of  mineralogy,  be  studied  in  cabinets  as  well  as  in  nature ;  and 
.  nthe  substances  themselves,  not  in  supposed  theoretical  positions;  for  if 
I  the  student  cannot  distinguish  a  rock  without  these  adventititious  aids, 

\  'Mturc  and  theoretical  posiuons),  which  in  the  great  variety  of  nature,  will 
I  (hmiclrcs  often  lead  to  false  conclusions,  he  may  be  pronounced  as  truly 
!  >poraot  of  the  subject,  ns  he  who  cannot  distinguish  ^ms  without  being 
1  <i£anned  of  their  countries,  sites,  and  g^ngarta.  And  this  would  be  the 
absurd,  as  it  is  self  evident,  as  already  observed,  that  large  tuhstancti 
present  more  palpulde  and  mere  mtmerout  characteristics,  than  the 
p.  xxaiii. 


In  section  the  fourth,  our  author  pleads  for  the  admission  of 
^  iron, not  as  a  metal,  but  as  an  earth/  His  meaning,  as  faritne 
are  able  to  discover  it,  is,  that  since  iron  imparts  characterwic 
properties  to  several  minerals,  it  ought  to  aHFord  a  title  under 
which  they  might  be  arranged  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are 
unable  to  divine  why  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  metal,  which  it 
must  and  will  remain  whether  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  oxyds, 
or  any  other  chemical  combination.  Mr  Pinkerton  adduoa 
Sir  H.  Davy’s  recent  discoveries  in  his  defence,  since  they 

*  evince  that  the  alkaline  earths,  that  is  the  calcareous,  magowno, 
barytic,  strontianic,  are  of  a  metallic  nature  or  yield  peculiar  metals,  wUe 
he  suspects  the  other  earths  to  be  in  the  like  predicament  (as  the  siliceow 
has  since  proved),  it  would  be  absurd  to  reject  iron  as  an  earth,  merdy 
because  it  yields  a  metal.’  p.  xli. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  though  Sir  Humphry's  experimenti 
have  brought  the  earths  under  the  appellation  of  metals,  we 
are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  call  the  metals  earths,  or  to 
make  the  two  terms  synonymous,  unless  we  intend  to  render 
one  or  the  other  superfluous.  The  earths  still  remain  united 
by  so  many  common  properties,  and  separated  from  the 
other  metals  by  so  many  distinctions,  that  we  must  presence 
them  as  a  particular  class,  cither  by  giving  them  a  new  name, 
or,  which  is  evidently  more  rational,  by  new  modelling  the 
deBiiition  of  their  old  appellation.  Perhaps  their  retaining 
a  stronger  attraction  for  oxygen  than  that  of  carbon,  even  in 
the  highest  degree  of  heat  which  we  arc  capable  of  produc- 
ing,  would  be  sufficient.  At  any  rate,  we  protest  against  re¬ 
establishing  the  old  reign  of  the  metallic  calces  under  the  name 
of  earths,  and  the  needless  multiplication  of  appellations  bj 
-calling  oxyde  of  iron,  sidegea  and  siderous  earth, 

Tlie  introduction  is  closed  with  a  fifth  section,  which  con¬ 
tains  miscellaneous  obsenations.  The  first  ascribes  the  slot 
progress  of  mineralogy  to  its  being  too  wide  for  the  labours  d 
one  man;  and  extols  the  utility  of  ‘  general  systems  or  compi¬ 
lations,’  concluding  with  the  remark  that,  ‘  in  this  also,  as  in 
tlie  other  sciences,  more  genius  is  required  to  build  a  system, 
than  to  make  observations.  In  the  latter,  Newton  must  yield 
to  Herschel.’  p.  xliii.  I'he  inference  intended,  we  leave  w 
oiir  readers,  lest  we  should  offend  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  modesty* 

The  second  observation  is  on  petialogy  and  geology, 
and  only  proves  that  he  knows  nothing  about  either. 
third  exposes  the  futility  of  small  tours.  ‘When  jin  auihori® 
his  cabinet,  studies  the  whole  globe,  and  the  collective 
of  two  thousand  years,  these  little  journeys  only  impress  hnu^ 
puerile  excursions;  and,  in  conversation,  he  regrets  tonw 
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tiie  smallest  tourists  the  greatest  boasters.’  p.  xliv.  We  hare 
found  them  surpassed  by  one  whO|  we  shrewdly  suspect,  never 
oude  a  geological  tour  in  his  life.  In  the  4th,  on  the  study  cf 
fuks,  we  are  told  that  ^  Tlie  vagueness  of  ideas  in  the  works 
ofDolomieu  and  Faujas,  and  many  other  observers,  is  such, 
lilt  nothing  can  be  learned.’  p..  xlv.  Yet  Mr.  Pinkerton 
condescend ingly  honours  the  former  by  borrowing  triHing 
^tracts  from  bis  works,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  sixty^  and 
from  the  latter  about  twenty  pages.  The  observations  on  exact 
imenclature  vtQ\\\{\  liave  been  useful,  if  the  author  bad  applied 
them  to  himself.  Of  the  apology  for  his  plan  we  have 
already  given  a  specimen. 

From  this  ample  account  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Pinkerton’s 
work,  which  may  with  some  degree  of  propriety  be  esteemed 
kit  own,  our  readers  w  ill  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  whi<  \  the  other  original  portions  of  his  book  are  executed. 
They  will  every  where  meet  with  the  same  vagueness,  or  ra¬ 
ther  absence  of  ideas,  concealed  beneath  a  profusion  of  so¬ 
norous  words  ;  the  same  fruitless  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  allied  substances,  by  giving  them 
new  names  instead  of  new  definitions ;  the  same  deplorable 
proofs  of  ignorance  in  the  fundamental  and  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mincralogical  science ;  the  same  supercilious  con¬ 
tempt  for  every  writer  except  one ;  and  the  same  persever¬ 
ing  determination,  in  spite  of  all  these  disqualifications, —  to 
make  a  book.  'Fo  prove  these  assertions,  we  need  only  open 
fiiber  of  the  volumes.  We  select,  at  random,  the  fifth,  or  Cal¬ 
careous  Domain.  After  informing  us  that  calcareous  earth 
kan  ini|>ortant  substance,  produced  by  burning  limestone,  ^c. 
that  *  its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid,'  that  it  is  *  incapable  of  fiision,* 
(Hat  *  limestone  is  composed  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,'  and 
‘rnonar  of  quick  lime  and  sand,'  Ice.  and  acknowledging  that 
‘ihcic  observations  are  chirfiy  extracted  from  Kirwan,  Thonip- 
•on, and  Patrin,'  though  he  might  also  liave  learnt  them  from 
I  ichoolboy,  he  mentions  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  discovery, 
uul concludes  his  introduction  thus: 

*  In  lomc  works  of  mineralogy,  the  first  three  modes  of  this  domain, 

:  konite,  snd  limestone,)  and  even  the  three  succeeding  (aJabts- 

limeslace,  and  coral  rock  ),  have  been  arranged  at  mete  subspectes,  or 
of  limestone.  Strict  chemical  analysis  may  probaUy  discover  a 
l^nt  proportion  of  ingredients,  as,  for  example,  more  water  of  crystal- 
kxion  in  marble,  and  more  or  less  silex  or  arjdl  t  and  ih^re  is,  ai  amy 
'■■M  difference  in  the  mode  of  combination.  But  the  chief  use  of  any 
'yimn  being  to  assist  the  memory,  even  the  strict  precision  of  terms  be- 
mere  pedantry,  if  it  be  not  subservient  to  this  main  object.  Too 
^  masses  of  colour,  or  too  small,  will  render  the  picture  equally  ioc- 
‘'jmtandobKurc.'  Vol.  1.  pp.  378,  379. 

Vou  VIII.  4  O 
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To  preserve  elegance  and  perspicuit},  therefore,  the  tit 
first  inodes  are  entitled  marble,  konitc,  limestone,  alahastrite, 
limeslate,  and  coral  rock.  The  first,'  which  is  a  distinct  mo^ 
merely  because  it  admits  ^  fine  polish,  is  divided  into  the 
granular,  the  compact,  the  conchitic,  and  the  zoophytic,  is 
perfect  despite  of  nature,  as  marbles  containing  shells  md 
zoophytes  are  uniformly  comnact,  and  it  would  be  nearly  at 
difficult  to  find  a  block  of  concnitic  marble  without  zoophytes, 
or  of  zoophytic  without  shells,  as  to  discover  a  pasture  is 
spring  without  daisies,  or  without  butter-cups.  But,  to  com* 
plcte  the  confusion,  ‘  coral  rock’  is  introduced,  as  a  distinct 
mode:  whereas,  if  Mr.  Pinkerton  merely  means,  by  that  ex¬ 
pression,  the  immense  animated  zoophytes  of  the  south¬ 
ern  ocean,  they  as  little  belong  to  mineralogy  as  snail-shellior 
cows’  horns  ;  and  if  he  intenas  the  rock  composed  of  petriSed 
corals,  he  necessarily  includes  the  zoophytic  marble  under 
this  mode.  The  second  mode,  konitCy  is  described  as  ‘  a  stone 
Mniversallij  employed  in  architecture,  and  which  may  be  r^ 
garded  r.s  intermediate  between  marble  and  limestone.’  Froo 
the  sequel  we  find,  that  he  means  the  Portland  and  Bath  stone, 
though  he  confounds  them  with  the  stone  of  which  the  pyn- 
mids  are  built,  and  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  a  whii. 
ish,  compact  limestone.  The  tliird  mode,  limestone^  he  diridu 
into  granular,  compact,  conchitic,  zoophytic,  pisolite  and li- 
napite  ;  hut  is  woefully  bewildered,  for  want  of  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  shells  and  zoophytes— witness  the  following  pan- 
graph  : 

•  The  nummuRtfff  $r  fiorpUnf  occur  In  the  limeatone  of  Egypt  •od  d 
France,  being  thin  shells^  or  rather  moveable  operculeif  or  covers,  to  pitaec 
tome  shell  fish.  Belcronitcs,  another  embarrassing  form,  are  gracnlf 
found  detached,  Entrochites,  or  joints  of  the  sea^star^  are  very  cooooa 
The  encrinites,  other  joints,  resemble  lilies.’  p.  46S. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  neither  nummulites,  nor  porpites,  ^ 
operc\iks\  but  the  former  univalve  shells,  the  latter  a  spe^ 
of  madrepores.  The  belemnites  he  confounds  with  theipi#® 
jo(  echini ;  and  being  the  reliquiaof  a  perfect  shell, it  wouidke 
difficult  to  imagine  now  they  can  be  found  otherwise  than  de 
tached.  The  entrochites  are  indeed  marked  with  a  star,  a* 
may  have  been  called  sea-stars,  but  have  no  relation  wbatt^ 
to  the  .isterias,  or  true  sea-star.  And  not  tlie  joints  of  the**’ 
crinites,  but  their  body,  or  head  as  it  has  been  called,  rest®* 
hies  a  lily.  .  .. 

The  term  pisolite  has  been  before  applied  to  the  pi*tf®?| 
concretions  of  Carlsbad  ;  but  sinapite  is  an  invention  of 
Pinkerton’s,  in  lien  of  oolite,  which  has  long  been  estaWiw*^ 
We  might  adduce  abundance  of  examples  of  igoofs®^*; 
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ifloilly  21*^^  innovations  equally, needless,  with  diose  just 

!  qooted;  hut  our  readers'  patience  is  probably  exhausted,  and 
i  ^rown  is  in  the  same  prodicanient.  Thar  they  may  however 
I  form  some  idea  of  our  author's  new  and  classical  noincMiclature, 
«e  shall  still  present  them  with  tiie  appellations  of  the  modes 
of  the  tMO  first  domains,  with  tiieir  former  names. 

L  Sidcrous  Domain.  1.  Siderite  (hornblende).  2.  Basalt,  (grun- 
ino).  S.  Basaltin  (basalt).  4.  Basalton  f grunsti'in).  5.  Porphyry. 
6.  Poq)hyrin  (fine-grained  porphyry).  7.  Porphyron  (coane-grainra 
porphyry).  8.  Porphyroid  (substances  approaching  to  a  porphyritic  struc* 
are.)  9.  Amygdalite.  10.  Iron- stone,  ll.  Jasper.  12.  Slate.  13. 
Mka  Slate.  14.  Sidcro- magnesian  rocks  (chlorite,  actinote,  serpentine 
fitbiron).  15.  Siderous  intntet  (variolite,  &c.).  ,l(i.  Sidcrous  gluU^. 
ike  (Breccia,  Rothe.todt  liegendes.) 

IT.  Siliceous  Domain.  1.  Quarz.’  2.  Keralitc  (hornstcin).  3.  Fel- 
fir.  4.  Felsitc  (compact  felspar).  5.  Granite,  t).  Granitin  (quarz, 
itifpv,  and  hornblende  or  grunstein).*  7.  Graniton  (granite  with  large 
crymli.)  8.  Granite!.  9.  Granitoid  (calcareous  spar,  quarz*  and  mica 
Of  hornblende).  10.  Granitic  porphyroid.  11.  Gneiss.  12.  WtcK- 
toot,  13.  Siliceous  intrlte  (hornstein  porphyry,  klingstein  porphyry,  &c.). 
U  Siliceous  glutcnite  (puading-stonc). 

To  repeat  the  nauies  of  his  diamictonic  rocks,  hermite^  demo^ 
triite,  Jiff  mate  f  synesitCj  zozimite^  He,  He,  He.  would  be  as 
BKless  a  waste  of  time,  as  it  was  to  invent  them. 

As  for  the  extracts,  which  form  the  principal,  and  by  far  the 
BMtt  valuable  part  of  these  volumes,  the  names  of  the  authors 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  will  be  a  sufficient  pledge 
tlaithe  majority  of  them  are  deserving  attention,  though  some 
would  scarcely  have  found  their  way  into  a  judicious  compi-i 
Won.  The  works  of  Saussure  being  probably  in ‘the  liands 

■  few  of  our  readers,  we  select  as  a  specimen  ^r't  of  a  letter 
ofDonaii,  which  he  has  preserved,  as  it  gives  an  account  of  a 

though  still  too  frequent  phenomenon,  the  fall  of  a 

■  Bountain,  from  decomposition  of  the  inferior  strata: 

I  *  After  having  travelled  four  days  and  two  nights,  without  halting,  I 
Mttwe  in  front  of  a  mountain,  all  covered  with  smoke;  and  from  which 

■  loccssandy  detached,  by  day  and  by  night,  large  masses  of  stone, 

■  JW I  noise  perfectly  like  that  of  thunder,  or  of  a  large  battery  of  canoon» 

■  louder  and  more  terrible.  The  peasants  had  all  retired  from  the 
*®d  did  not  dare  to  look  at  this  ruin,  but  at  the  distance  of  two 

Bj**»**>^  even  farther.  All  the  neighbouring  fields  were  covered  with  t 

■  resembling  ash^s,  and  in  some  spots  this  dust  had  been  carried 

B  to  the  distance  of  five  leagues.  All  said  that  they  had  seen, 

■Vj*^*l*»  w  smoke,,  which  was  red  during  the  day,  and  accompaniecl 

at  night.  These  observations  led  people  to  believe  that tt  was 
^  examined  the  pretended  ashes,  and  only  found  a  dost, 

■  of  brayed  marble  i  1  attentively  observed  the  smoke,  and  neither 

M  4  C)  u 
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perceived  flamei,  nor  any  imtll  of  sulphur ;  nor  did  the  nN'ulets  nor  fo^ 
uioty  which  I  examined  with  care,  present  the  least  appearance  of  sulphniic 
matter.  Thus  persuaded,  I  entered  into  the  smoke,  anil,  though  qtite 
alone,  went  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  where  I  saw  a  large  rock  dart  ists 
that  abyss,  and  observed  tliat  the  smoke  was  only  dust,  raised  by  bB 
of  the  rocks  ;  the  cause  of  which  I  soon  after  sought  for  and  discorerfd. 

1  saw  that  a  great  part  of  the  mountain,  situated  above  that  which  hid 
fallen,  was  composed  of  earth  and  stones,  not  disposed  in  beds,  but  coals* 
•ediy  heaped  together.  1  thus  perceived  that  the  mountain  had  been  nb- 
ject  to  similar  falls ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  large  rock,  which  fell  Uiii 
year,  had  rem4uncd  without  a  support,  and  witli  a  contideroble  projectioi. 
This  rock  was  composed  of  horizontal  beds,  of  which  the  two  lowet  oen 
of  shtc,  or  rather  of  fragile  schistose  stone,  and  of  little  coniisteoa; 
while  the  two  beds  beneath  these  were  of  a  naarblc  like  that  of  Porto  V^ 
nere,  bsft  full  of  rifts  which  crossed  the  beds.  The  fifth  bed  was  whoBi 
composed  of  slate,  in  vertical  leaves,  entirely  disunited ;  and  this  bed 
formed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  fallen  mountain.  Upon  the  same  lerd 
summit  there  were  three  lakes,  of  which  the  waters,  penetrated  constaody 
by  the  fissures  of  the  beds,  separated  tliem,  and  decomposed  their  supponi. 
The  snow,  which  this  year  had  fallen  in  Savoy  in  so  great  abuodsDoeii 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  memory  of  man,  having  increased  the  cBbtt, 
all  these  waters  reunited,  produced  the  fail  of  three  fhtllions  of  cubic 
thorns  of  rock;  a  mass  suiheient  to  form  a  large  mountain.*  pp. 

— 

In  the  label  on  the  back,  twenty*-five  plates  are  promised; 
and  twenty-five  plates  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  tfori 
But  of  these,  twelve  are  diminutive  vignettes,  seven  botanicsl 
finals  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  one  intended  to  illustrate  the 
theory  of  veliiF.  and  two  or  shells,  «60  execrably  drawn,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  guess  what  the  figures  ^epl^ 
sented,  were  it  not  for  die  name  at  the  bottom.  We  cinoct 
conclude  without  a  sincere  wish,  that  it  may  be  long  before 
conceited  ignorance,  and  supercilious  insolence,  impose  npoi 
us  another  task  so  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  as  that  which 
liave  experienced  in  rendering  an  account  of  Mr.  Pinkerton^ 
Pctralogy. 

Art.  VI.  T%€  Philci(^hy  of  Melancholy;  a  Poem,  in  four 
with  a  Mythological  Ode,  by  T.  L.  Peacock,  4to.  pp.  126*  Gsk" 
Curtis.  ]812. 

this  gentleman’s  poetical  capabilities  we  have 
^  had  ccension  to  speak  rather  favourably  ;  ♦  and  thepr^ 
duction  vvfiicli  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  present  vohio^* 
unipie.-tionably  the  most  successful  of  his  efforts.  Tbougp^ 
cannot  boast  any  great  originality,  either  of  subject,  ^  • 
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thought)  it  yet  contains  much  interesting  sentiment,  and  plea* 
ting  imagery,  conveyed  in  a  very  iiarmonious  flow  of  versifica¬ 
tion.  It  wilf  be  observed  with  pleasure,  that  it  is  tolerabl}*  free 
from  that  glare  of  ornament,  and  laboured  pomp  of  diction, 
upon  which  we  formerly  ventured  to  animadvert.  The  author 
has  at  last  learnt,  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  language  more  cor- 
ffspoiuling  to  his  subject — more  simple  and  impressive.  Flis 
fnsner,  too,  is  much  more  his  own.  He  seems  to  have  grown 
ishimcdof  bis  (]uondam  servility,  and  instead  of  following  Mr. 
Scott  at  humble  distance,  has  courageously  struck  out  a  path 
for  himself.  From  the  first,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  us  that  Mr. 
Peacock's  talents  were  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  conducting 
hit  readers,  if  not  into  very  highly  picturesque,  at  least  into 
oroate  and  elegant  intellectual  scenery  :and  a  perusal  of  this 
folumc  has  convinced  us  that  our  expectations  were  not  inor- 
dioate.  it  bears,  it  is  true,  an  occasional  resemblance 
to  the  style  and  manner  of  another  very  interesting  hard, 
though  of  a  school  widely  different  from  the  one  to  whom  we 
bve  just  alluded,  we  mean  the  author  of  *  The  Pleasures  of 
limory'  The  likeness,  however,  is  little  more  than  general, 
and  proceeds,  perhaps,  more  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
than  from  any  designed  imitation.  On  the  justness  of  tlie 
comparison  our  readers  may  decide  from  the  following  passage, 
selected  from  among  many  others  which  might  be  adduced  lor 
the  purpose.  We  except,  of  course,  the  sublimation  of  the 
fiiry  grove,  in  the  sixth  line. 

*  When  the  worn  pilgrim  turns  to  press  the  soil. 

On  which  fond  memory  dwelt  through  all  his  toil. 

How  thrills  his  heart,  while  every  breeze  he  hears 
Recalls  the  play-mates  of  his  tender  years ! 

The  ivied  tower,  by  sportive  childhood  climbed, 

The  fairy-grove,  by  hope's  first  dream  sublimed, 

The  UureUshade,  when  love’s  young  sigh  was  burathed, 

The  wood-bine  bower,  by  mutual  ardor  wreathed. 

The  cataract-rocks,  where  lonely  fancy  roved. 

The  twilight-path,  confiding  friendship  loved, 

The  thoughts,  the  tales,  of  parted  times  restore, 

And  wake  the  forms  his  eye  must  hail  no  more.  ^ 

Sweet  sorrow  sings  in  every  breeze  that  bends 

The  church-yard  grass  that  shrouds  his  earliest  friends. 

And  heaven  looks  down  to  bless  the  falling  tear, 

Of  filial  duty  on  a  parent's  bier.*'  p.  47. 

From  the  title  of  the  performance,  *  The  Philosophy  of  Me- 
wcboly,’  and  the  lines  which.immedtately  follow  the  opening 
^tbe  poem,  it  was  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  writer’s  de. 

was  to  inquire  into  tiie  nature  of  that  solemn  and  sublime 
Motion,  so  frequently  experienced  by  miuds  of  a  serious  an^ 
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reflective  cast,  and  the  causes  of  that  mysterious  kind  of 
pleasure  which  often  attends  its  indulgence. 

*  Why  loves  the  muse  the  melancholy  lay  ? 

Why  joys  the  bard,  in  autumn’s  closing  day, 

To  watch  the  yellow  leaves,  that  round  him  tail. 

And  hear  a  spirit  moan  in  every  gale  ? 

To  seek,  beneath  the  moon,  at  midnight-hour. 

The  ivied  abbey,  and  tlie  mouldering  tower. 

And,  while  the  wakening  echoes  hail  his  tread. 

In  fancy  hold  communion  with  the  dead.’  p.  7* 

^uch  a  disquisition,  however,  would  have  been  of  a  kindtoi 
metaphysical  to  assume,  very  gracefully,  a  poetical  dress,  tod 
the  author  has  certainly  judged  wisely  in  satisfying  himself 
with  the  contemplation  of  some  of  the  various  sources  of  tbit 
solemn  Init  lender  temperament  of  mind,  and  pointing  out 
some  of  those  tifects  which  are  likely  to  proceed  from  its  indoi- 
lienee.  In  pursuing  this  course  of  thoiiglit,  an  opportuoity 
isoflered  for  delineating  some  of  the  most  interesting^  scenes « 
nature,  as  well  as  many  of  those  diversified  situations  whicb 
arise  out  of  the  cver-slufting  train  of  human  events,  and  which 
are  adapttni  to  awaken,  or  nourish  this  tranquil  musing  pro* 
pensity.  I'he  subject  is  obviously  interesting,  and  very  sot- 
ceptihle  of  high  poetic  colouring.  It  is,  in  its  nature,  cal¬ 
culated  to  touch  the  feelings  oi  the  reader,  and  therefore,  ifi 
competent  degree  of  skill  and  talent  be  employed  in  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  him,  is  sure  to  arrest  his  attention,  and  give 
rise  to  many  pleasurable  emotions  and  reflections.  To  perceive 
the  beauties,  and  appreciate^  the  merits  of  lyric,  the  dra¬ 
matic,  or  the  epic  Muse,  something  more  than  taste  and 
susceptibility  is  frequently  requisite — aa  acquaintance,  for 
instance,  with  history,  antiquities,  or  mythology.  Bni 
topics,  such  as  those  that  have  been  specified,  are  familiar 
to  cveiy  mind.  I'hey  come  home  to  the  “  bosom  and  businesi 
of  the  reader,  and  with  the  associations  which  they  excite  beii 
always  prepared  to  sympathize.  Who  has  not  paused 
with  mingled  awe  and  delight,  when  some  hold  mono* 
tain-view,  or  the  magnificence  of  the  wide-spread  ocean, 
has  suddenly  arrested  his  attention?  Who  has  not  tasted  the 
•*joyof  grief,”  while  bending  over  the  tomb  ofadepartedreU* 
live  or  friend  ?  And  whose  recollection  has  not  hovered  with 
sweet,  though  mournful  pleasure,  over  scenes  and  sit  nations  ren¬ 
dered  sacred  by  our  earliest  and  fondest  associations  ?  The  pro* 
diiction  before  us,  accordingly,  abounds  with  images  which 
find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,'’  and  they  are,  for  the 
part,  sketched  with  an  elegant,  and,  not  unfrcquently* 
an  impressive  pencil.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  on- 
K'ription  of  a  cataract  in  frost. 
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*  More  \vildly  tweet  nor  IcM  tublime*  the  tceoet 
When  winter  tmUed  in  cloudiest  skies  serene. 

When  winds  were  still,  and  ice  enchained  the  soil. 

O'er  iu  white  bed  to  see  the  cataraa  toil. 

The  sheeted  foam,  the  falling  stream  beneath. 

Clothed  the  high  rocks  with  frost-work’s  wildest  wreath  : 

Round  their  steep  tides  the  arrested  ooze  had  made 
A  vast,  fantastic,  crystal  colonade : 

The  scattering  rapour,  frozen  ere  it  fell, 

With  mimic  diamonds  spangled  all  the  dell, 

Decked  the  grey  woods  with  many  a  pendant  gem, . 

And  gave  the  o^  iu  wintry  diadem.’  p.  16. 

Or  the  following  representation  of  the  effect  of  music,  on  a 
mountain- lake,  in  the  evening. 

*  Thine  are  the  lute’s  soft-warbled  strains  that  wake 
The  twilight  echoes  of  the  mountain-lake, 

When  silent  nature  drinks  the  plaintive  lay,  • 

W^hen  not  a  ripple  strikes  the  pebbly  bay. 

When  the  reflected  rock  lies  dark  and  still. 

And  the  light  larch  scarce  ttembles  on  the  hill. 

The  wanderer’s  feet,  o’er  foreign  steeps  that  roam. 

Pause  at  the  strains  that  soothed  his  native  home: 

Fond  fancy  hears,  in  every  changeful  swell. 

The  tender  accents  of  the  last  farewell ; 

Recalls,  in  every  note,  some  wild-wood  shade. 

Some  cherished  friend,  some  long-remembered  maid.* 

In  commciuing  on  the  salutary  influences  of  this  cast  of 
miDd,  the  author  remarks  that  it  is  friendly  to  the  evolution 
of  genius,  and  that  the  fine  arts  owe  their  most  pleasing 
iod  powerful  impressions,  to  their  partaking  of  the  same 
character; — that  the  social  affections  derive  from  this  senti¬ 
ment  their  most  endearing  ties ; — that  it  reigns  in  the  charities 
which  seek  out  and  relieve  distress ; — and  that,  while  it  sooths 
tod  softens,  it  also  tranquillizes  the  mind,  by  familiarizing  it 
to  the  contemplation  of  vicissitude,  and  thereby  rendering 
it  superior  to  calamity,  and  leading  it  to  perceive  that  the 
existence  of  some  portion  of  evil,  is  indispensable  to  the 
general  good,  and  perfectly  compatible  with  that  unerring 
wisdom  which  preserves  in  harmony  the  whole  system  of 
created  brings.  A  single  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  poet  illustrates  this  part  of  his  subject  may  be  sufficienu 

*  Blest  is  the  sigh,  the  answering  sigh  endears. 

And  sweet  the  solace  of  commingling  tears. 

The  stoic  .frost,  that  locks  their  source,  destroys 
The  purest  spring  of  nature’s  teoderest  joys. 

The  hermit  cell,  the  spangled  domes  of  pride,  ^ 

Alike  UQcharmed,  unsofteued  by  their  tidc» 
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CiB  yield  no  balm  of  that  divine  relief. 

That  flows  in  love’s  panici^ttd  grief. 

Oh  mutual  love !  thou  guardian  power,  bestowed 
To  smooth  the  toils  of  life's  unequal  ro^dl 
Thou '  whose  pure  rose  preserves,  in  wintry  gloom, 

I'he  unchanging  sweetness  of  its  vernal  bloom. 

Sheds  richer  fragrance  on  the  winds  that  rave, 

Shoou  in  the  storm,  and  blossoms  on  the  grave ! 

Thou.l  whose  true  star,  amid  the  tempest’s  night, 
tv  through  the  clouds  imperishable  light, 

Mu%  t.<*.  ightl y  bums,  when  wilder  whirlwinds  sweep, 

And  gilds  the  blackest  horrors  of  the  deep  ! 

If  e’er  in  woodland-shade  by  Cynfael’s  urn, 

Thy  altar  saw  my  votive  incense  hum, 

May  thy  propitious  star,'  thy  deathless  flower, 
lUome  my  path,  and  twine  iny  rustic  bower.*  pp.  41— 

With  the  utmost  dlsposiiioii,  however,  to  applaud  Mr. 
Peacock,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sec  that  his  poem  has  many 
faults.  The  story  of  Riiialdo  and  Kosaura,  though  told  with  a 
coud  deal  of  siuiplicity  and  tenderness,  is  on  the  whole  so  very 
like  a  ht  Milled  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  reader  may 
meet  with  in  every  common  writer  of  romance,  that  it  fails 
to  any  deep  interest.  There  is  more  originality  of 

conct  ptian  in  tlie  epi^idc  which  concludes  the  third  part 
of  the  poctii,  but  its  elfect  is,  we  think,  very  much  diminished 
if  noi  entirely  spoiled,  by  the  introduction  of  an  extravagant 
fiction,  which  represents  a  tree  as  springing  from  the  ashes 
of  a  funereal  urn,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  which  those 
ashes  were  the  corporal  receptacle.  This  marvellous  relation 
is  surely  by  no  means  of  a  piece  with  the  character  and 
design  of  a  sentimental  poem,  vrhich  proposes  to  take  truth 
and  nature  as  the  sole  basis  of  its  theme. 

There  is  also  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of  minor  defects  in 
this  poem.  We  meet  with  many  flat  and  prosaic  lines; 
and  could  point  out  instances  in  w  hich  sense  is  occasionally  sa- 
crifleed  to  sound  ;  and  others  which  shew,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
expresses  it,  how  resolutely  a  rhyme  is  sometimess  made, 
win  (I  it  cannot  he  found.” — With  what  propriety  is  ‘  man’s 
sovereign  strength’  made  the  object  of  the  verb  ‘  relume’?  And 
how  can  a  cheek  ‘  respire’?  But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Peacock  still  | 
seems  to  indulge  a  lurking  fondness  for  shewy  finery,  and' 
s.veet  pretty  nonsr  usc ;  and  is  never  “  most  melancholy”  with¬ 
out  being  at  the  same  time  most  musical.'* 

On  the  whole,  however,  ‘  The  Philo>ophy  of  Melancholy* 
has  afl'orded  us  gratification.  It  is  the  peculiar  design  of 
the  poet’s  art,  at  once  to  interest  the  imagination,  and  to 
awaken  the  afiectious  of  the  reader;. and  to  the  dcgi'ee  of 
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lodeffwith  which  these  objects  are  combined,  will  the  meed 
Ji  poetic  honour  be  proportioned.  Both  of  them  are  at* 
tsoed,  we  think,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  felicity,  by 
til  author  of  the  present  work.  The  concluding  passage 
ii  perhaps  the  best. 

*  From  him  all  beings  wake,  in  him  they  rest. 

The  first,  the  last,  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

From  him  the  sounding  streams  of  fire  are  giTen, 

The  finn-set  earth,  the  planet-spangled  heaven, 

The  ambient  air,  the  billowy  occcan's  might. 

One  power,  one  spirit,  one  empyreal  light. 

He  rules  and  circumscribes  this  mundane  ball, 

Combines,  dissolves,  restores,  arranges  all. 

His  voice  from  chaos  in  the  birth  of  time, 

Drew  beauty,  onier,  harmony  sublime ; 

When  love,  pnmeval  night’s  refulgent  child,  x 

Sprang  forth  in  circling  night,  and  gazed,  and  smiled. 

And  o’er  the  spheres,  new*roIled  from  nature’s  strife. 

Shook  from  his  golden  wings  the  ambrosial  dews  of  life/ 

The  mythological  ode,  which  turns  upon  the  triumph  of 
Mahometanism  over  the  religion  of  the  magi,  is  a  pretty 
hir  specinten  of  that  species  of  inditing— which  to  say  the 
truth,  is  usually  about  as  wearisome  as  it  is  unintelligible. 


Art.  VII.  An  Afipealto  the  GosfteU  Or  an  Inquiry  intojthejusticc  of  the  charge 
lUegrd  by  Methodists  and  otlicr  objectors,  that  the  Gospel  is  not  preach¬ 
ed  ^  the  National  Clergy.  In  a  series  of  discourses  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1812,  at  the  lecture  founded  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Bampton,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  Richard 
Maot,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex  ;  and  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  2od.  edition.  8vo.  pp.  540.  Riviogtoni.  1812. 

I'HE  objects  of  Mr.  Mant’s  attack,  in  this  volume,  are  the 
Methodists,  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  that  term.  In 
tbis  line  of  argument  he  has  of  late  had  many  coadjutors. 
ScflKwliat  more  vague,  zc^alous,  and  declamatory  than  any 
them,  Mr.  Mant  makes  greater  pretensiotis  to  candour 
■dfair  dealing,— and  is  equally  chargeable  with  iliibenility 
wd  miireprcsentation  :  he  is  more  haughty  and  brow-beating, 
^ihout  possessing  better  arguments  or  more  skill  in  urging 
atid  congratulates  himself  on  victory  in  a  louder  tone, 
^gii  he  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  breaking  the  ranks 
the  enemy,  or  driving  them  from  the  field.  His  pur|)OHe 
•to  show,  that  the  l>oiiy  of  the  national  clergy  preacii  the 
^tfioe  of  scripture,  in  its  purity,  without  alloy  or  abatement. 

I  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  he  proposes  to  contrast  the 
j  ^^iples  of  the  orthodox  clergy  with  those  of  method isti cal 
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or  evangelical  teachers,  and  to  evince,  that  while  the  foi^ 
agree  with  the  scriptures,  the  latter  are  at  variance,  wit| 
them.  In  these  operations,  however,  offensive  and  defemiv* 
Mr.  Mant  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  so  successful  ai  ^ 
pretends  :  aiid  as  the  subject  both  in  itself,  and  in  consequeact 
of  the  notice  which  it  hus  attracted,  is  of  considerable  impot. 
tance,  we  intei^d  after  a  few  reflections  on  the  spirit  wbA 
pretensions  of  this  book,  to  enter  into  a  pretty  copious  ei* 
aminatioa  of  its  contents. 

It  is  not  very  ominous  for  Mr.  Mant's  success,  that  lie 
stumbles  at  the  threshold  of  his  work.  He  represents  the 
charge  he  has  undertaken  to  refute,  as  originating  wit^ 
the  evangelical  teachers:  whereas,  before  the  cUmodr 
raised  by  the  founders  of  Methodism,  had  engaged  the 
public  attention,  it  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  bodjof 
the  clergy  had,  in  their  sermons,  abandoned  the  doctrioe 
of  the  church,  and  the  pure  principles  of  scripture.  Tbii 
was  not  only  remarked  by  persons  who  were  indifferent  or 
inimical  to  the  church,  but  was  confessed  by  some  of  bet 
best  and  greatest  members, — by  Warburton,  HalgoT, 
Paley,  and  others  who  attempted  to  offer  some  iustificatioi 
of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, — as  well  as  by  Seeker,  Home, 
liorseley,  Porteus,and  other  dignitaries,  who  deeply  lamented 
it,  and  employed  their  eloquence  and  authority  to  effect  a 
formation.  Now  in  repeating  a  fact  thus  notorious,  teacken, 
whether  regular  or  sectarian,  should  not,  one  would  think, 
appear  remarkably  blameable,  especially  when  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  they  acted  in  self-defence — but  it  suited  Mr.  Miw'i 
piimose  to  make  the  Methodists  the  aggressors. 

Our  lecturer  affirms,  in  the  concT;.ding  discourse  of  tbb 
volume,  that  the  charge  which  he  has  attempted  torefotf 
is  presumptuous,  and  accompanied  with  much  misrepl^ 
sentation  :  for,  says  he,  *  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  ^ 
England  consists  of  several  thousands  of  individuals:  vtt 
whose  sentiments  and  style  of  preaching,  otlierwise  tbao  u 
they  are  to  be  inferred  from  our  assent  to  the  authoriced 
clarations  of  the  church,  it  is  impossible  that  they  who  adnocs 
the  charge,  should  be  acquainted.*  p.  508.  Unluckily  baci 
as  in  many  other  instances,  this  polemic  employs  a  two-edjl^ 
weapon.  Those  who  make,-  and  he  who  repels  the  cbi^ 
are  in  ibis  respect  upon  a  level.  The  same  sources  of  iDi<)f* 
mation  are  open  to  both.  If  the  evangelical  preachers  csooot 
be  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  clergy,  neither  ci* 
Mr.  Mant  On  his  own  principles,  therefore,  it  will  he  aw* 
ficult  task  to  absolve  him  of  egregious  absurdity  in  profeM 
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to  explain  and  vindicate  their  doctrines.  Whoever  will  ukc 
the  trouble  to  look  through  Mr.  Overton's  most  satUftictorj 
ipology  for  those  of  the  Methodists  who  belong  to  the  church, 
i^I  be  satisfied  that  they  betray  no  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
lentiments  of  their  brethren,  and  are  far  from  being  addicted, 

IS  Mr.  Mailt  insinuates,  to  indiscriminate  censure  or  ran* 
corous  abuse. 

He  who  accuses  others  sho.uld  himself  walk  very  circum* 
^tly.  Mr.  Mant  is  engaged  in  a  dangerous  undertaking. 
Tliough  he  professes  to  act  on*  the  defensive,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  volume  is  pure  assault.  Upon  those  who  are  called 
Methodists,  whether  for  the  sake  of  ridicule,  contempt,  or 
distinction,  he  wages  implacable  war,  now  thrusting  at  one 
party,  then  at  another,  and  often  attacking  them  in  mass.  Now, 

IS  Uie  body  that  shares  this  general  name  is  so  various  and 
in  many  points  discordant,  a  plan  like  this  appears  extremely 
liable  to  abuse,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  moderate  and  impartial 
polemic,  and  should  have  been  especially  eschewed  by  one  ot 
Mr.  Mant's  temper.  His  account,  accordingly,  both  of  the 
doctrine  and  character  of  the  Methodists  is  obnoxious  to  the 
severest  animadversion. 

As  to  the  points  of  doctrine  which  are  common  to  them  all, 
such  as  justification  by  faith  alone,  conversion,  the  province 
of  good  works,  &c.,  Mr.  Mant  has  not  taken  his  statements 
from  writers  of  whom  they  ase  known  generally  to  ap¬ 
prove.  Sedulously  passing  over  these,  it  is  quite  sumcient  for 
Mr.  Mant,  if  he  can  fasten  upon  some  minute  person  belonging 
tothebody,  who  is  to  be  found  uttering  doctrines  which  they 
disavow  or  explaining  those  that  they  hold  in  a  manner  to  which 
ihev  takeexception.  These  he  instantly  attributes  to  the  sect ; 
wkj  proceeds  courageously  to  refute  them.  This  is  a  practice, 
we  take  it,  which  would  disgi*ace  any  writer,  on  any  subject. 
In  one  of  his  lectures  he  is  at  the  trouble  to  compose  a  system 
iccording  to  which  prayer  is  useless,  virtuous  (fesires 
ind  good  exertions  are  impossible,  the  Supreme  Being  is 
deaiiiute  of  wisdom  and  equity,  delights  in  the  misery  oi  his 
creatures,  and  is  the  author  of  evil,  not  only  obstructing  men 
in  the  practice  of  good  but  compelling  them  to  sin.  And  of 
system  80  frightful,  monstrous,  and  absurd,  he  has  the 
rfroiitery  to  represent  Mr.  Overton  as  the  advocate,  and  to 
inir^uce  him  as  teaching  it  ‘  to  be  the  system  that  peculiarly 
exhibits  the  Almighty  promoting  his  own  glory  and  the 
pWest  ultimate  good  of  his  creatures.'  p.  223.  Such  a 
Receding  as  this,  must  he  left  to  the  animadversioos  of  a 
■un’a  own  conscience :  it  is  far  above  the  tribunal  of  criticism^ 
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To  judge  from  this  *  Appeal,’  the  evaogelical  teachers  htn 
really  nothing  to  say  for  tlieniselves.  They  advance  charge^  ’n 
should  seem,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  subsiantia.*e 
them;  and  hold  doctrines  of  which  they  offer  not  a  syllable  ia 
defence.  At  least  neither  testimony  nor  argument  does  Mr.  Mats 
condesceiidto notice, except  now  and  then  a  very  weak  ooe 
propounded  in  a  bad  form.  Whether  this  is  to  he  ascribed  to 
weakness  or  contempt  is  uncertain  :  but,  to  triumph  as  lie  does, 
without  trying  his  strength  with  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  it 
certainly  not  remarkably  becoming.  Wc  would  advise  him  hj 
all  means  to  ruminate  on  the  character  of  Parollcs.  There 
teems  to  be  a  wonderful  similarity  in  the  temper  of  the  two 
heroes ;  and  Mr.  Mant  will  have  no  little  cause  for  sclf-congri- 
tulation  if  he  comes  off  without  some  share  of  the  disgnoe. 

It  is,  however,  in  describing  the  cliaracter  of  the  Me* 
thodists,  intellectual  and  moral,  that  our  author  exhibits 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  in  their  greatest  promineoce. 
Human  learning,  says  he,  they  detest  and  abhor,  ai  i 
diabolical  invention.’  They  arc  proud,  presumptuous,  giren 
to  detraction. and  calumn\\  Amon^  themselves  they  are  quarrel¬ 
some,  and  to  others' intolerant.  1  hey  arc  hypocritical,  andby- 
pocondriac.  Nor  are  these  spiritual  vices  compensated  by  tne 
extermination  of  those  of  a  sensual  nature.  For  they  are  often 
of  proBigate  lives,  and  libertine  sentiments,  and  amorous  con- 
plexions.’  p.  427 — 433.  It  is  difficult  which  to  admire  moit, 
the  fatuity  or  impudence  of  a  preacher,  who  could  venture 
on  such  a  description  as  this,  in  a  public  lecture,  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Among  the  evangelical  body  must  be 
ranked  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  this  country. 
They  can  boast  of  genius,  Erudition,  and  virtue.  As  to 
learning  and  intelligence,  the  members  of  this  body  arc  tt 
least  upon  a  level  with  their  neighbours  in  similar  conditions 
of  life.  No  plans  of  charity  and  beneficence  are  set  on  foot 
of  any  importance  of  which  they  are  not  active  assistants:  ind 
they  arc  generally  so  pure  in  their  principles,  and  so  virtu^ 
in  their  lives,  that  sensual  and  proffigate  persons,  in¬ 
stead  of  mingling  with  them,  arc  purged  off  and  expelled. 
Any  pretext  indeed,  for  this  writer’s  calumnies  that  exists  it 
all,  is  no  more  tlian  the  shadow  of  what  might  be  adduced  for 
saying,  of  those  who  style  themselves  Orthodox  churchmen,  tlut 
the  clergy  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  plainest  facts  of  revealed 
religion  that  the^  are  scandalously  prophaneand  intemperate 
many  of  them  (^ing  guilty  of  swearing,  and  others  found 
inebriated  while  performing  the  most  solemn  offices  of  the 
church  ;  that  they  neglec  their  parochial  duties  for  the  uio^ 
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lesudatous  amusements,  fox-hunting,  horse-racing,  boxing, 
ibJ  drunken  rereling  :  that  the  people  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  prieslhood,  unacquainted  with  the  principtes 
gud  inobservant  of  the  duties  of  religion,  yet  loud  in  their  pro- 
fexsionsof  regard  for  it,  and  most  inveterate  against  all  sectaries, 
dishonest,  intemperate,  prophnners  of  God’s  name,  violators  of 
the  rcstof  the  .sensual,  pa^ssionate,  calumniators,  and 

refcngcful.  Ail  this,  might  be  asserted,  with  at  least  as  much 
tetson  as  uny  thing  said  by  Mr.  Mant  to  the  discredit  of  the 
ennsr'*iical  body  ;  hut  whoever  should  offer  it  as  the  description 
of  a  party,  would  clearly  be  guilty  of  most  shameless  defama¬ 
tion.  If  our  author  calmly  reconsiders  this  part  of  his  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  will,  wc  are  sure,  see  cause  to  renounce  his  plan  of 
fidging  of  die  general  rule  by  its  exceptions. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  closer  view  of  these  lectures.  As- 
turning  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Christian  ministers  to  preach  the 
gospel,  no  charge,  Mr.  Mant  justly  supposes,  can  be  brought 
iffainst  them  so  heavy  or  disgraceful  as  that  they  preach  it  not. 
This  charge  when  brought  against  the  clergy,  he  maintains  it 
nnjost :  and  to  determine  the  matter,  the  appeal  must  he  made 
to  the  scripture,  which,  as  the  Methodists  must  allow,  it  re¬ 
quires  much  caution,  humility,  and  diligence  to  explain. 
Protesting,  very  needlessly,  against  some  religionists  who 
claim  exclusively  a  supernatural  illumination  in  the  explaining 
of  scripture,  he  lays  down  the  principles  of  interpretation,  by 
which,  he  thinks,  the  charge  alluded  to  may  he  successfully 
repelled.  These  are,  to  adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  the  literal 
sense  of  scripture ;  to  make  allowance  for  figurative  and  idioma- 
tictl  expressions ;  to  consult  the  original  text,  the  context, 
indparaHel  scriptures  ;  to  explain  oMcure  passages  by  those 
which  are  plain  ;  and  to  consider  the  circumstances  with 
which  they  are  connected,  the  scope  of  the  composition, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  holy  writ all  which  are  laid  down 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  as  if  they  were  not  the  pro¬ 
fessed  rules  by  which  every  evangelical  teacher  expounds 
the  word  of  God,  and  as  if  any  member  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  could  beignoranc  of  theui. 

Having  thus  divulged  the  canons  of  interpretation,  our 
▼indicator  proceeds  in  the  second  lecture,  to  apply  them, 
in  treating  of  Christian  works.  He  expatiates  so  very  much 
it  large,  and  treads  so  often  on  the  verge  of  contradiction, 
that  it  is  not  easy  at  first  to  say,  what  he  defends,  or 
vhat  he  condemns  on  this  head.  He  cordially  approves 
of  the  ‘  doctrine  tliai  we  are  justified  by  faith  only.*  p.  66.  *  Yet 
*  1  fear  not  to  contend,  that  do  this  and  live 
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is  no  less  the  profession  of  the  gospel  than  of  law.* 

Iiness  of  life»  is,  he  maintains,  necessary  comlitioo 
whereby  the  the  blood  of  Christ  becomes  .ultimately  ef! 
fectual  for  redemption.*  pp.  94 — 109.  To  reconcile  tbei| 
contradictory  statements,  Mr.  Mant  has  recourse  to  the 
conceit  of  a  iwo-fold  justification,  the  one  taking  piiQ^ 
on  the  admission  of  persons  by  baptism  into  the  ChrUtiaa 
covenant,  the  otlier  at  the  last  day ;  the  former  ^  conferred 
on  us  by  faith  alone,*  which  yet  is  ^  not  distinguish 
from  good  works,*  and  the  latter  obtained  by  <  Christiia 
works  co-operating  with  faith.*  p.  90.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  he  observes  that  ^  Christians  are  represented  as 
teemed  just  for  the  merits  of  Christ,  when  they  becuiae 
partakers  of  the  gospel  covenant,*  that  faith  is  not  di». 
iinguished  from  Christian  works  in  the  business  of  our  ic* 
centance  with  God,  and  that,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
holy  writ,  it  appears  that  good  works  are  the  condition  I 
of  our  final  acquittal  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  doctrine 
of  a  two-fold  justiheation,  borrowed  by  the  orthodox  divines, 
we  believe  from  the  Socinians,  is  in  itself  very  crude,  and 
meets  in  Mr.  Mant  with  a  very  inept  supporter. 

The  pardon  of  our  sins — of  the  defects  of  our  virtues,  the 
perversities  of  our  hearts,  and  the  obliquities  of  our  practice— 

IS  at  least  an  ingredient  in  our  justification.  That  these  im¬ 
perfect  virtues  and  this  defective  practice,  should  form  tke 
condition  on  which  their  ow  n  blemishes  are  forgiven,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to.  conceive.  This  clumsy  effort  to  supplant  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Methodists,  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  Apostles, 
that  we  arc  “  Justified  hy  faith  without  the  deeds  ej  the 
will  never  succeed  w  ith  those  who  are  sensible  of  their  own 
imperfections. 

But,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Mant  himself  overturns  boik  : 
parts  of  this  doctrine.  That  the  Brstjustiheation  cannot  be 
by  faith  alone  is  evident,  because,  according  to  our  lecturer, 
faith  IS  *  not  distinguished  from  good  works,*  and  it  is  to 
misconceive  the  A|)ostle*s  reasoning,  if  we  contend,  that  be 
designed  to  establisii  any  distinction  *  or  opposition  betweeo 
faith  and  works,  as  parts  of  the  same  dispensation.*  p.  8S.  | 
The  passages  also,  by  which  Mr.  Mant  attempts  to  prove,  j 
that  our  good  deeds  are  the  conditions  of  our  Bnal  acceptance  i 
with  God,  equally  prove  tliat  they  are  the  conditions  of  our 
present  acceptance  into  his  favour.  For  example,  when  St 
reter  says,  “  in  every  nation,  he  that  worketh  righteously*  i 
is  accepted  of  him,''  and  St.  Janies,  ‘‘a  man  is  justified  by 
woik5,  and  not  by  faith  only,**  it  is  impassible  to  assigns 
reason  wliy  ilu‘se  sentences  apply  not  to  the  first,  as  well 
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0  to  the  last  absolution  of  our  sins,  and  admission  into 
^  fiTOur  of  God.  But  as  from  these  principles  of  our  vin* 
it  is  a  natural  consequence  that  the  first  justification 
ii  not  by  faith  alone,  he  seems  also  to  evince  tliat  the  last 
iiBot  by  good  works.  In  the  eighth  lecture  he  notices,  in 
gfuing  against  the  abettors  of  perfection  attainable  in  this 
)i^,*  the  general  tenoiir  of  the  Ola  and  New  Testaments,  which 
recent  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  necessary  to  eveir  man, 
to  nitke  a  continual  atonement  for  actual  sins.'  To  illustrate 
mdconhrin  his  doctrine,  he  introduces  the  pious  Hooker, 
in  his  dying  moments,  when,  not  resting  on  his  works  as  the  con* 
dition  of  his  acquittal  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Supreme*  Judge, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  that  faith  which  excluileth  our  g<^ 
•orks,  so  that  we  may  not  do  tiiciu  to  this  intent,  to  be 
Bide  just  by  doing  of  them,  and  poinieth  ns  ui;to  Christ,  for  to 
biTeonly  by  him  re-mission  of  sins,  or  justification*,'*  he  said, 
*  Where  i  have  failed.  Lord,  show  mercy  to  me  for  1  plead 
Dot  my  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unrighteous- 
oes$,  for  his  merits  who  died  to  purcliase  a  pardon  for  peni¬ 
tent  sinners.' 

This  doctrine  of  a  two-fold  justification  thus  confuted  by 
its  advocate,  can  receive  but  little  support  from  his  arguments. 
For  though  some  of  the  passages  do,  after  our  version  has 
been  mended  for  the  purpose,  seem  to  imply  that  the  faith¬ 
ful  were  already  justified,  the  conclusion  Mr.  Mant  deduces 
bence,  by  no  means  follows.  That  a  man  is  justified  by 
hith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law*'— tliat  a  man  is  not  justified 
bj  the  works  of  the  law  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
similar  propositions  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  are  universal,  ve¬ 
rified  as  often  as  men  are  justified.  If  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  on  believing  the  gospel  obtained  the  first  pardon  of 
their  sins  ‘  by  faith  alone,’  is  it  not  the  natural  conclusion 
tbai  every  successive  pardon  must  have  been,  and  the  final 
•biolution  itself  must  be,  obtained  by  the  same  means. 

It  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Mant  maintains,  that  faith,  when  we 
^  said  to  be  justified  by  it,  is  not  employed  in  contradis* 
tmetion  to  good  works.  Having  quoted  a  passage  from  the 
5pisde  to  the  Galatians  in  which  it  is  affirmed  *  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,’  he  asks  whether  *it  has  the  most  distant  relation  to  the 
•orks  of  a  Christian  life  ?*  and  whether  ‘  there  is  any  con- 
•deiation  to  confine  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  to  faith  as 
coQiradisting dished  from  obedience  ?*  p.  84.  To  this  we  might 
*®ply  by  asking  whether  the  general  proposition  **  we  are 
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justified  by  faith,”  in  connexion  with  the  exclusive  phni^ 

without  works,”  without  the  deeds  of  the  law;** 
assertion  that  we  are  juslihcd,  by  the  faith  of 

freely,”  by  grace,”  “  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ;**  theXtt 
that  the  law  here  mentioiieo  is  that  which  comprehends  boA 
Jews  and  gentiles,  whose  attributes  are  holiness,  justice,  ^ 
goodness,  which  shews  us  our  offences,  and  which  condetan 
the  heathen ; — whether  all  tlieseparticularsdo  not  exclude  worb 
of  all  kinds  from  the  business  of  our  jnstihcation,  and  exbibii 
f:uih  as  the  only  instrument  by  which  we  receive  and  retain dat 
blessing. 

As  Mr.  Mant  affirms  that  the  objects  of  his  attack  *  dUconne 
so  largely  on  the  doctrine  of  faith  Jilone,  as  to  disparage,  if 
not  to  condemn,  tnoralitv,*  and  evidently  wishes  it  to  be  be* 
lieved  that  they  do  not  insist  largely  and  strenuously  qb 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  we  must,  before  we  leire 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  state  distinctly,  that  the  contro¬ 
versy  turns  not  on  the  necessity^  but  the  pvoroinceol  good 
W'orks.  As  to  their  necessity  both  are  agreed  ;  but  while‘ihe 
orthodox  divines*  maintain  that  they  are  the  conditions  of 
our  justification,  the  evangelical  teachers  inculcate  them  ind 
more  successfully,  if  we  may  judge  from  observation,  as  tbe 
fruit  and  evidence  of  faith,  the  ornaments  of  the  ChrisdiB' 
profession,  and  the  measnre  of  our  future  reward. 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  are  directed  against  tbe 
Calvinistic  division  of  the  Methodists.  Whatever  Mr.  Mtm 
has  here  produced  that  can  be  called  argument  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  Refutation 
of  Calvinism.  Referring  our  readers  to  the  valuable  renmrksof 
Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Williams,  on  that  chapter  for  a  view  of 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  of'wliat  may  be  said  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Mant,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  two  or  three 
brief  remarks,  not^fo  much  upon  tlic  eternal  question  of 
predestination  itself,"  as  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  i» 
this  Appeal. 

The  stale  argument  against  the  Calvinists,  deduced  frott 
tbe  intolerance  of  Calvin  and  some  of  his  followers,  Mr. 
Mant  has  had  the  imprudence  to  revive,  without  once  it* 
fleeting  how  easily  it  may  be  retorted.  He  is  a  very  to* 
skilful  controvertist,  that  employs  an  argument  cquillf 
conclusive  for  or  against  hisdoctrines.  Mr.  Mant  surely  ncedi 
not  to  be  reminded  that  Cranmer,  w  hose  religious  principltii 
lie  will  allow,  were  similar  to  his  own,  not  only  stretebri 
the  law  s  against  the  Papists  to  the  very  utmost ;  but  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  death  of  Lambert,  and  Anne  Askew ;ifl* 
duced  Edward  the  sixth  to  consent,  though  with  tears,  » 
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Join  of  Kent's  death,  and  was  accessory  to  the  burning;  of 
Dio  Paris.*  The  iiitolorant  persecuting  principles  of  Laiid^ 
ilie  peat  instrument  of  introducing  anticalvinistic  principles 
itfo  this  country,  are  notorious  to  a  proverb,  and  arc  to  be 
coQiiJered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  civil  wars.  We  mention 
instances  not  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
principles  of  tliose  men,  but  to  shew,  that  Mr.  Mant  is  very 
Mishin  liis choice  of  arguments. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  our  author  often  adverts  to  its  ac« 
hK)*le<lged  difficulty  and  obscurity  ; — and  yet  is  perpetually 
iiNlulging  in  gross  misrepresentation,  and  insufferable  dog- 
Mtiim.  If  the  ^  tenets*  which  he  labours  to  explode  are  so 
imtional,  absurd,  impious,  and  ^  abominable,*  that  no  reason-* 
ible,  nuich  less  religious  mind,  can  emiirace  them,  they 
ODOot,  obviously,  be  the  principles  of  the  Calvinists — which, 
bj  supposition  of  difficulties  on  both  sides  admit  of  something 
piww’A/cat  least,  being  advanced  in  their  favour.  And  if  tho 
^ion  is  really  obscure  and  mysterious,  why  does  Mr.  Mant 
pronounce  upon  it  so  magisterially  ?  Why  does  he  condemn 
with  so  much  confidence  those  who  ditFcr  from  him,  on  a 
point  where  ‘  angels  fear  to  tread  ?* 
his  scarcely  necessary  tp  add,  that  the  principles  which  it 
nattempted  to  refute  in  these  two  sermons  arc  not  maintained 
by  the  Calvinists  of  our  times.  The  force  of  truth  has  ex- 
twtedthis  from  Mr.  Mant,  as  appears  from  the  following  sen- 
ipoccs.  ‘  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert,  that  every  man,  who 
calls  himself  a  Calvinist,  docs  admit  these  abominable  tenets. 
There  are  so7nc  persons  bold  enough  to  maintain  them.' 

144 — 145.  From  these  acknowledgements,  it  is  not 
ping  too  far  to  conclude,  that  onr  author  knows  no  living 
Ulviuisiic  writers  who  hold  those  tenets,  and  that  they  are 
itprobated  by  that  body  as  blasphemous  a%l  pernicious.  It 
u circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  t^at  llie  antagonists 
^ the  modern  Calvinists,  scarcely  ever  venture  to  attack  their 
^trine  as  it  is  delivered  in  their  books. 

Iq  the  fifth  lecture,  both  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
Methodists  fall  under  our  author's  correction.  He  chastises 
Jhc  former  for  holding,  that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
® incsistible,  the  latter  for  maintaining  that  it  is  sensible. 
*^*10  the  first  of  these  points,  w’e  profess  that  we  cannot 
•^dcMand  wherein  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  efficacy 
MCod’s  spirit,  correctly  stated,  differs  from  what  our  author 
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expressly  maintains.  Of  the  following  words  he  signifies  Lit  ■ 
lieariy  approbation.  Ml  is  surely  of  i!ie  grace  of  God  unlj^  ■ 
tiiat  we  first  be  inspired  and  moved  to  any  thing  good.’  p.264!  1 
*  n'lieve  is  not,’  he  ^^ys,  ‘  a  doctritie  more  clearly  revealed  ui  I 
the  sacred  volume  than  this,  wliich*hitribntes  our  ability  to  I 
“work  out  oiir  salvation'*  to  the  preventing  and  assisting  I 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  .God.’  p.  256.  ‘  The  mHoIc  I 
glory  of  the  victory,’  lie  elsewhere  teaches,  ‘  of  those  who  I 
persevere,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  t!ie  free  murev  of  the  Father,  to  I 
the  meritorious  bacrilice  of  the  Son,  and  to  the  ])re venting  and  I 
assisting  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’  p.  185.  Now  this  is  pre.  I 
ciscly  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists ;  and  Mr.  llichurd  Maot  I 
may,  to  the  infinite  amusemcitt  of  the  Methodists,  declaim  to  I 
hoarseness  against  those  who  represent  man  .as  a  mere  inachiiif,  I 
whose  will  is  forced  by  the  irresistible  intluence  of  the  Holy  I 
Spirit,  wlio  is  ‘chained,  aiut  dragged,  and  irresistibly  forced  I 
to  the  altar  like  a  hriiie  beast,*  whose  good  or  evil  acts  arealike  I 
ascrihahle  to  supernatural  impulse.  After  he  has  spent  bis  I 
fury,  the  Calvinists  will  reply,  that  they  do  not  believe  the  I 
JSpirit  of  God  deprives  the  mind  of  its  liberty,  or  forces  men  to  I 
good,  or  drags  them  to  the  altar  against  their  inclination.  1 
Before  he  has  time  to  recover  himself,  they  will  say,  if  the 
first  motion  to  good  arises  from  the  divine  inspiration,  if  the 
glory  of  perseverance  in  the  path  to  heaven  is  to  he  ascribed 
to  Cod,  tlie  dilFcrence  between  those  who  arc  adorned  with 
Christian  virtue  aiul  tliose  who  arc  tiot,  is  owing  to  the  tt- 
lutary  intluence  of  God’s  Spirit,  not  chaining,  hut  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  mind,  not  compelling  hut  sweetly  inclining  the  will, 
not  urging  the  heart  contrary  to  its  inclinations,  but  in* 
s^iiring  it  with  the  love  of  \vhatever  is  fair  and  beautiful 
'1  hey  will  subjoin  for  his  information,  tliat,  while  they  c(W- 
aider  every  man  voluntary  and  spontaneous  in  the  choioi 
and  practice  of  evU  as  well  as  of  good,  a  pure  heart,  an  up¬ 
right  will,  good  desires,  and  well -regulated  dispositions  arc, 
in  their  rise  and  consummation,  the  firoduce  of  God's 
Spirit,  acting  in  harmony  with  onr  rational  nature,  and 
the  promises,  commands,  and  threats  of  holy  writ. 

Having  thus  tired  liimself  witli  heating  the  air,  in  tin 
former  part  of  this  discourse,  notiiing  will  content  our 
author  in  the  latter  hut  a  vigorous  assault  011  Mr.  Maul.  He 
undertakes  to  show  that  the  inrimmee  ofilic  Holy  Spirit  doei 
not  operate  sensibly,  and  l>egins  hy  conceding  that  wt 
may  Jccl  in  ourselves  the  working  ot  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
p.  290.  Keeling,  we  ti.kc  it,  is  one  mode  of  being  wn* 
•iblc  of  things,  and  to  say,  tiiikt  wc  may  feel  the  workiug* 
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of  Gcxl’s  Spirit  in  ourselves,  ami  yet  conteml  that  they  are 
insensible,  is  a  plain  contraJiclion.  Mr.  Mant  intlceii  en¬ 
deavours  to  involve  the  whole  in  im penetrable  mystery, 
holdin;:  that  it  is  impossible  to  ilistinguish  between  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Spirit  ami  the  suggestions  of  the  humun  mind. . 
But  hefe,  it  seems  to  us,  he  labours  the  point  too  far.  If 
we  believe  with  the  Homily  bn  Whitsunday,  that  “  man  of 
his  own  nature  is  without  any  spark  of  goodness  in  liim, 
without  any  virtuous  or  goodly  motions,  only  given  to  evil 
thoughts  and  wicked  deeds,”  it  will  follow  tiiat  whatever 
good  thoughts,  or  desires,  or  deeds,*  are  conceived  and  ma¬ 
tured  hy  the  mind  of  man,  pri>ceeil  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
What  is  good  being  clearly  taught  in  scripture,  a  little  care 
will  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  indigenous  produce  of  the  human  mltul. 

In  saving  thus  much,  we  would  not  be  underst()od  to  justify 
many  of  the  passages  that  Mr.  MiuU  has  (pioted  with  regard  to 
\\ic  forcible  and  sensible  nature  of  the  spirit's  operations.  Some 
of  them  indeed  adtuit  of  a  mild  interpretation.  Others  are 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  tliougli  dictated  probably  by  a 
gocxl  intention  highly  censurable.  All  we  wish  to  be  iufened^ 
is  tliat  Mr,  Mant,  having  a  very  indistinct  and  uncertain 
view  of  the  points  in  question,  lias  shot  arrows  entirely  be¬ 
side  ilie  n;ark.  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the 

following  paragraphs. 

‘Liable  then  as  we  all  are  to  be  deluded,  tbc  man  who  feels  in  him- 
wlf  those  inwa.*‘d  niotions,  which  he  is  willing  to  be  persuaded  arc 
the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spiiit,  would  do  wdl  to  be  cautious  how 
be  inconsideratcFy  gives  way  to  the  evidence  of  his  feelings:  ir.sic.’.d  of 
trying  by  a  surer  test,  whether  they  may  not  be  ascribed  to  the  pas- 
iwns  or  infirmities  of  his  nature,  or  to  the  suggestions  of  bis  crafty 
f^'^y  the  dcVil,  ahd  not  to  the  gracious  inllucoce  of  the  Spirit  ot 
Ood/ 

I  No  impurity  of  any  kind  c.in  proceed  from  him  ;  foY  he  is  “  the 
SjHrit  of  holiness  — no  hypocrisy,  nor  fraud,  nor  hilsehood  of  any 
kind  can  pi(H:eed  from  him;  for  lie  is  “the  Spirit  of  irutli no 
no  vanity,  no  boasting,  no  ostentation,  no  presumptuous  con- 
udtnce*  in  our  own  security,  can  be  the  elfcct  of  ihe^  Spirit ;  lor  he 
“  rcsisuth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  tbc  humble:*' — no  disobedi- 
tfcci-,  no  contempt  of  lawful  order  and  autliurity,  can  be  the  \'ork  of 
tbe  Spirit  ;  for  “  he  la  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace  ; 
“aiinall  churches  of  the  Saints  :”-^nO  hatied,  or  malice  ;  no 'g»ander, 
eril.qx'nking  ;  no  mUrdcr,  nor  any  act  or  thought  At  revenp^e, 
rtn  be  8iigj^e»ted  by  him  ;  for  he  is  the  Spirit  of  ;K*aCc,  of  mercy,  of 
ct  con  elation,  and  of  love  : — in  a  wor'J.  he  cannot  be  sup* 
to  iollutmce  us  to  do  anything  nnrightei  uV,  any  ih’ug  at  ail 
Y*ccnsinent  with  the  will  and  WJid  of  GoJ  ;  for  l  e  is  UiC  .Spirit  ot 
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*  And  thus  by  considering  what  things  are  not  the  eflects  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  are  led  to  understand  on  the  other  hand  those  thtt 
are.  Purity  of  heart,  sho^n  by  purity  of  words  and  actioas ;  tr« 
devotion  and  piety  to  God,  and  the  walking  honestly,  and  the  spesking 
of  truth  every  man  with  his  neighbour ;  lowliness  and  meekoesit 
not  to  ihink  of  himself  more  highly  than  a  man  ought  to  tliiok,  bat 
to  think  soberly,  according  as  Goa  has  dealt  to  every  man  the  mes- 
•‘sure  of  faith:’*  obedience  and  submission  to  ‘‘them  that  have  the 
rule  over'*  us,  to  lawful  and  constituted  authorities  both  in  church  sad 
state ;  mildness,  |2rentlencss,  and  forbearance ;  and  charity,  which  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  our  thinking  and  speaking  favourably  of  our  neighbour,  by  a 
willingness  to  **  do  go^  unto  all  men.  and  especially  unto  them  who  are 
of  the  household  of  faith,’*  by  forgiving  those,  who  have  injured  or  ofhmdsd 
us,  as  we  would  hope  for  foregiveness  of  our  odences  at  God’s  hand,  and 
by  endeavouring  as  much  as  lieth  in  us,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men  ;  to 
speak  in  one  word.  Faith ;  not  an  unfruitful  assent  to  the  truths  of  the 
rospel,  but  a  lively  and  an  active  faith  in  Christ ;  such  a  faith,  as  in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  ”  worketh  by  love,**  or  as  St.  James  expresses  h, 
snows  itself”  by  the  works  of  a  adigious  and  charitable  life ;  these  are 
the  most  undoubted  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  pp.  315—323. 

Mr.  Mant  employs  the  sixth  discourse,  in  order  to  prove 
that  wo  are  made  Christians  hy  baptism,  ^  that  by  baptism  i 
man  is  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit.*  The  reverse  of  this 
doctrine,  he  culls  heresy  ;  and  the  opposersof  it,  if  churchmen, 
are  not  to  be  beard  without  the  deepest  indignation.  In 
roof  of  this  monstrous  dogma,  that  wc  arc  made  Christians  by 
aptistn,  Mr.  Mant  argues,  that  if  regeneration  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  baptism,  then  we  shall  have  only  our  own  judgement  to 
determine  whether  we  are  in  possession  of  w  hat  is  indispcnsiblc 
to  salvation.  But  why  should  he  consider  this  as  so  singular 
a  hardship  ?  Is  it  not  said  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
jdease  God;**  “  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  LorJi** 
And  by  what  other  means  shall  wc  determine  whether  we  arc 
in  ilie  possession  of  those  requisites  for  pleasing  and  seeing 
God,  than  hy  .comparing  our  feelings  and  conduct  with  holy 
writ  ^  Mr.  Mant  thinks  it  us  clear  as  day,  that  when  it  was  said 
to  the  ruler  of  the  Jews  “  Except  a  man  be  horn  of  water  atrd 
of  the  spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,’*  our 
Saviour  taught  ‘  that  baptism  is  the  vehicle  of  regeneration.* 
This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  clear  to  us;  because, 
according  to  the  subsequent  explanation,  the  consequence  of 
this  new  oirih  is,  that  he  who  w.is  carnal  becomes  spiritual,-^ 
an  elVec.t  whicli  observation  leaches  us  is  not  an  insrparahle 
adjufu't  of  baptism.  Will  any  well  informed  man  pretend  that  the 
thousands  of  idolaters  regularly  baptised  by  the  Romish  mis¬ 
sionaries,  were  any  wiser  or  more  virtuous  after  than  bcfoct 
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Uptistn  ?  And  are  we  not,  indeed,  expressly  told,  tlmt  Simon 
Magus,  though  baptized  by  an  inspired  evangelist,  wns  still  in 
cbe  gall  ofbitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity?  ItUerprciations 
of  scripture  that  contradict  plain  facts  cannot  be  true. 

Mr.  Main  betrays  a  fear  that  this  part  of  his  labours  would 
ifeiii  like  a  logomachy.  ‘  Let  it  not  be  supposeil,*  be  say«> 
‘that  the  present  argument  is  a  mere  question  of  words.* 
Notwithstanding  this  caution,  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion 
t)Mt  Mr.  Mant  is  all  the  while  contending  about  empty  names, 
and  that  he  actually  concedes  every  thing  for  winch  the  Me*- 
thodists  plead.  He  maintains,  with  Mr.  Overton,  *  that  none 
who  have  arrived  at  maturity  and  are  capable  subjects,  are  in 
lucbasense  Christians,  as  that  tliey  will  obtain  happiness  and 
heaven, except  those  who  arejnfluenced  by  Christian  principles, 
ind  exhibit  a  Christian  conduct,  who  a; e  penitent  believers, 
and  habitual  .observers  of  God’s  laws.*  p.  347.  What  is  this, 
but  to  say  that  a  person  may  have  been  baptized  and  yet  not 
be  a  Christian  in  reality  and  to  good  purpose  ?  and  consequent¬ 
ly  that  he  must  undergo  such  a  change  as  is  signified  by  the 
word  regeneration  as  used  by  the  *  Methodists  ?* 

If,  however,  Mr.  Mant  had  conducted*  his  argument  much 
more  consistently,  and  his  evidences  for  the  sameness  of  baptism 
and  regeneration,  had  been  much  weightier  than  they 
reallv  are,  the  ‘  Methodists’  would  still  have  something  to 
allecfge  in  excuse  for  rejecting  so  strange  a  doctrine.  It  is,  ag 
they  might  observe,  most  illiberal  and  extravagant;  since  it 
excludes  from  the  future  blessedness,  persons  of  unouestiun- 
abl(»  piety ;  and  affirms  a  more  sudden  revolution  to  taae  place 
in  the  principles  and  temper,  than  ever  was  imagined  by  the 
wildest  fanaticism,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  from 
Mjierience  that  no  such  change  has  been  effected.  It  subverts 
the  very  nature  of  true  religion  ;  since,  if  we  are  made  sons 
of  God  by  an  external  rile,  faith,  love,  and  obedience  are 
wholly  unnecessary  to  the  possession  of  this  high  character. 
In  a  word,  it  stands  iti  direct  opposition  to  all  those  scriptures 
dial  represent  divine  truth  as  the  instrument  of  regeneration, 
obedience  to  God,  in  heart  and  life,  as  its  natural  and 
invariable  consequence. 

In  hi  s  seventh  discourse,  our  lecturer  undertakes,  with  true 
knightly  courage^  to  show  that  ^  a  special  and  instantaneous 
oonver>ion  is  not  necessary  for  Christians*.  Of  this  doctrine, 
hazard  little  in  affirming  that  the  abettors  have  no  exist- 
It  is  upon  those  who  are  not  Christians,  who  have 
Neither  Christian  principles  nor  Christian  dispositions,  that, 
^  Methodists  inculcate  the  necessity  of  conversion  ;  and  here 
prefer  a  gradual  to  an  instantaneous  change.  But  so 
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determined  a  controvertist  is  Mr.  Mnnt  that  he  will  not  perm! 
them  quietly  to  profess  his  own  doctrines. 

*  ConTersion,  according  to  our  notions,  may  not  improperly  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  rational  conviction  of  sin,  and  sente  of  its  wretchednea  nd 
dan  w ;  of  a  sincere  penitence  and  sorrow  of  heart,  at  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  a  holy  God  ;  of  steadfast  purposes  of  amendment  wkh  ^ 
blessing  of  the  divine  grace ;  of  a  regular  and  diligent  employment  of  iQ 
the  appointed  means  of  grace,  and  of  a  real  change  of  heart  and  life,  of  if. 
fcctious  and  conduct,  and  a  resolute  perseverance  in  welWoing.*  p,  S9l. 

So  far  well.  Hut  if  the  methodists  declare  that  *  in  ordet 
to  a  slate  of  ^alvatio^  a  change  of  mind,  of  views,  and  dispost* 
lions  must  be  etfected  in  every  person,’ — not  who  has  ke|Hhii 
baptisiTial  vow,  who,  in  the  habitual  tenor  of  his  life  has  follow¬ 
ed  the  example  of  our  Saviour, — but  who  has  broken  the  law, 
and  is  a  Christian  in  appearance  only,  this  doctrine,  a  doc¬ 
trine  so  like  his  own  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished,  is  im¬ 
mediately  pronounced  by  this  most  orthodox  appellant^  a  conceit 
which  revelation  warrants  not,  and  which  reason  and  expe. 
riencp  disclaim.*  p.  Z^S»  He  has  written  a  book  to  abuse  the 
Methodists,  and  abused  at  all  events  they  must  be.  To  shew 
the  pertinacious  quarrelsomeness  of  Mr.  Mant’s  temper,  wc 
shall  just  subjoin’  two  other  passages.  The  first  contains  a 
description  of  evangelical  preaching  by  way  of  caricature. 

*  It  is  true,  wc  hear  them  telling  their  deluded  followers,  that  they  oogbt 
to  be  converted  ;  expostulating  with  them  for  not  choosing  to  be  convert^ 
and  for  putting  off  their  conversion,  for  not  turning  to  God  directly;  in- 
treating  them  to  repent  and  be  converted  ;  Yet  wherefore?  when  in  almoa 
the  same  breath  they  tell  them,  that  the  Author  of  this  conversion  is  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  that  it  is  not  their  own  free  will;  it  is  not  moral  suasioo; 
that  nothing  short  of  the  influence^of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  can  ciErct 
tliis  change  in  tlieir  hearts.’ 

With  this,  (which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  considerably 
exaggerated,)  we  beg  our  readers  to  compare  the  description 
of  the  orthodox  teaching. 


•  Founded  upon  this  are  the  exhortations,  which  we  address  to  ow 
people ;  whilst  carefully  reminding  them  on  the  one  hand  that  “  we  are 
not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think*'  or  do  **  any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  b«l 
that  our  sufficiency  is  of  God,**  “  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure  we  are  equally  assiduous  on  the  other,  in  exHoU* 
ing  thtm  to  “  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,**  to  •‘strive  for  the  mastery,” 
to  give  diligmcc  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure,**  and  io“ 
out  their  own  saKation  with  fear  and  trembling.*  Bearing  in  roiod 
the  juudent  caution  of  our  icfornKTs,  tlu;  •*  all  mep  be  to  be  raoolsh^i 
and  especially  proacheis,  that  in  this  high  matter,  they,  lookmi 
on  both  sides,  so  at’einper  and  moderate  themselves,  that  they  neither 
$0  picach  the  grace  of  God,  that  they  take  away  thereby  free  will  J*®*^*^ 
the  other  side  »o  extol  free  u'ill  ^hnt  injury  be  done  to  the  grace  of  f»od  J 
whilst  wc  promete  the  humility  of  our  hearers  by  admonishiB| 
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^  that  faith  and  repenunce  are  the  gifts  of  God/'  we  stimulate  theCr 
00tiofls,  by  reminding  them  that  **  God  commaodcth  all  men  to  repent 
ad  beliefe/'  Whilst  we  encoura^  them  by  the  promise  of  Gcd  to  hit 
aople,  that  he  will  circumcise  their  hearts”  and  cleanse  them  from  all 
«qoity  we  stir  up  their  aciifity  by  his  precept,  that  they  ••  circumcise 
dKir  own  hearts,”  and  **  wash  themselees  and  make  themselves  clean/’ 
Whiltt  we  call  on  them,  to  pray  to  God  with  the  psalmist,  that  he  will 
•create  io  them  a  new  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  them/‘  we  warn 
them  that  God  calls  upon  his  people  by  a  prophet,  to  *<ca8t  away  from  them 
li)  their  transgressions,  and  make  themselves  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
ipirit.'’  Whilst  we  animate  the  hopes  of  the  desponding  by  God’s  gra- 
doui  promise,  that  he  will  put  his  fear  io  the  hearts  or  his  people,  that 
they  shall  not  depart  from  him  /*  we  endeavour  to  awaken  tlie  careless,  and 
to  bumble  the  proud,  by  settiog  before  them  the  end  of  those,  who*<  did 
Dot  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord/”  p.  295. 

After  this  example  of  the  conformity  of  evangelical  preach¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  conversion,  with  wliat  he  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  attribute  to  the  orthodox  divines;  and  after  what 
we  have  seen  of  his  vehemence  in  defending,  under  the  name 
of^baptismnl  regeneration*,  the  most  instantaneous  kind  of  con¬ 
version  that  can  be  conceived,  it  seems  (piite  needless  to  inter¬ 
rupt  Mr,  Mant,  in  his  ravings,  against  those  who  maintain  the 
necessity  of  sudden  conversion  for  Christians,  or  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  conversion  for  those  ‘  who  have  so  followed  the  hea¬ 
venly  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  improved  his  sanctifying 
graces;  have  so  pursued  the  calm  and  blameless  tenor  of  their 
wav;  have  preserved  that  child-likc  simplicity  of  character 
incl  that  child-like  innocence  of  conduct,  that  their  angels 
may  not  blush  to  behold  the  face  of  tlieir  heavenly  father.* 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  animadvert  on  the  incon- 
ihtency  between  what  we  have  quoted,  and  the  attributing  of 
the  *  conversions  wrought  by  the  apostles  to  moral  suasion,* 
p.  413  ;  or  to  point  out  the  resemblance  wliich  the  conversion 
of  the  jailor  bears  to  tint  olTected  by  ‘  luethodistical*  preacli- 
ing;or  to  expose  his  misrenresentutions  as  to  the  tendency 
of  such  preaching,  or  to  correct  him  for  his  prophane  expo- 
»urc  of  the  most  pitiable  inbraiities  of  humanity,  pp,  4lG— 
418. 

The  last  of  the  Methodistical  doctrines,  whioii  Mr.  Mint 
attacks,  are,  assurance  and  perfection.  These  subjects  occupy 
die  eighth  discourse.  Against  neither  (»f  them,  however,  in 
*hi*ir  moderate  form,  does  it  become  him  to  contend.  Not 
•Rainst  the  last  ;  fbr  it  is  his  opinion,  as  we  have  seen,  th ’t 
there  are  Christians  who  ‘  have  so  pursued  tlio  calru  and 
hlaineless  tenour  of  their  wav,  that  their  angels  may  not  blush 
to  behald  ilie  face  of  tlicir  heavcidy  F'ather.*  Not  the  forni- 
because,  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  he  contends,  evidently 
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it  •  that  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,'* 


in  obedience  to  his  heavenly  motions,  in  conformity  tn’ 
revealed  will,  they  i.re  the  sons  of  God  they  continue  It 
full  possession  of  those  privileges  of  adoption,  to  which  the* 
were  admitted  when  they  were  “  born  a^;ain  and  t^ 
enjoy  an  inward  iestimo?»y  of  their  continuance  in  that  state, 
a  testimony  conveyed  to  their  hearts  hy  the  inhuence  of  the 
Contforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth  j  and  they  are  filled  by  Him  with 

all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.”'  If  these  passages  are  to 
be  understood  according  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  language 
Mr.  Matii  holds  both  assurance  and  perfection.  He  may 
ahake  bunds  therefore  witli  the  methodists,  though  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  quarreling  with  himself. 

We  mean  not  to  advocate  either  of  the  foregoing  dortrinei. 
Neither  of  them  is  necessary  to  a  state  of  salvation  cr  theeo* 
joyn  ent  of  hnal  happiness.  As  to  an  assurance  of  our  safety, 
it  seems  to  he  the  fruit  of  extraordinary  religious  attainment! 
rather  than  the  common  lot  of  every  Cnristian.  It  arises,  not 
fnnn  any  mysterious  voice,  so  much  as  from  peiceiving  tint 
our  character  is  similar  to  that  of  the  faithful  who  have  gone 
before  us.  ‘l  hat  true  faith  in  Clirist  produce!  a 

full  assutauce  of  salvation,’  is  therefore  a  doctrine  that  we  re¬ 
ject  as  unfcriptural  and  dangerous :  and  in  doing  so  we  shall 
have  the  suHertigc  of  all,  but  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
evangelical  l  ody.  The  notion  abo  of  perfection  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  being  utUtinablc  in  this  life,  seems  to 
labour  under  insuperable  difficulties. 

Hut  the  doctrine  of  perfection  though  we  give  up  altogether, 
and  that  of  assurance  hold  in  a  mitigated  form,  still  Mr. 
Mant  appears  to  us  extremely  censurable.  He  is  guilty  of 
tittering  flat  contradictions  ;  asserting,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
assiiraiiee  and  perfection,  at  the  same  time  that  he  contends 
against  both.  He  has  deduced  conclusions  from  these  doctrines 
to  render  them  odious  which  their  advocates  utterly  disavow. 
He  has,  without  proof,  attributed  their  t'rigin  to  principle! 
of  which  no  man,  without  the  strongest  proof,  ought  to  accuse 
another  ;  and  has  draw'ii  the  character  of  then*  adherents,  in 
defiance  of  fact  and  observation.  These  circumstances  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  speaking  of  this  discourse,  many  parts  of  wnich 
we  highly  approve,  in  such  terms  as  we  should  otherwise  have 
been  glad  to  adopt. 

The  concluding  di’seourse  consists  of  general  miscellaneous 
remarks.  He  begins  with  commenting  on  the  *  general  cha¬ 
racter*  of  the  charge  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  refute.  U 
ist  he  observes,  *  arrogant  and  presumptuous,*  implying 
a  decision  upon  the  most  difficult  and  mysterious  questions :  tt  is 
UDcbariuble  and  unjust,  being  accompanied  with  much  misre- 
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jiesiMitation  :  it  is  also  urged  with  bad  temperi  and  is  cx* 
l^tly  vague  and  unmeaning.  Whatever  degree  of  truth 
tkere  may  be  in  these  rttlections,  no  one,  we  are  satisfied,  who 
iiiciiiively  read^  this  volume,  or  indeed  any  of  the  publications 
peiired  by  *^‘tbe  orthodox  divines*  against  the  evangelical 
teicbers,  will  fail  to  perceive  that  they  may,  with  great  jus- 
uce  and  propriety,  be  retorted  on  their  author  and  his  fellow 
libourers.  * 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  remarks,  in  which  our  lecturer 
ittempis  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  brethren,  from  tlie  spe« 
ofic  accusation  of  having  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the 
itforniaiion,  and  of  preaching  popery,  there  are  many  oflfences 
aninst  historical  fact,  and  some  hallucinations  in  argument. 
Twre  are  two  ways  of  representing  the  events  of  past  ages. 
The  one  consists  in  narrating  them,  as,  it  appears  from  credi* 
Ue  ducuniems,  they  actually  took  place ;  the  other  in  desi- 
cribingihcin,  in  contradiction  to  all  kind  of  testimony,  juntas 
lewish  they  had,  and  think  they  ought  to  have  occurred. 
This  last  way  is  adopted  by  our  lecturer,  in  the  view  that  he 
gives  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English  reformers.  *  Unquestion- 
ily  die  doctrines  of  Calvin,  he  says,  *  did  not  form  part  of 
the  system  of  faith,  which  was  generally  adopted  by  those 
who  separated  from  the  church  of  Home.*  pp  521.  *  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,*  lie  adds  in  the  following  page,  *  that  these  doc¬ 
trines  did  in  fact  constitute  a  part  of  the  creed  of  those^ 
vbetlier  individuals  or  churches,  whom  we  are  hound  to  regard 
with  the  most  grateful  and  fond  attachment.*  And  this,  he  says, 
notwithstanding  a  very  slight  comparison  of  the  Confessions  * 
of  faith  of  the  diiTerent  protestant  cliu relies  will  he  sufficient 
to  nuke  it  appear,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  were 
to  general  the  same:  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Bishop 
^rnct,  that  ‘  in  England  the  fir**t  reformers,  were  generally 
to  the  sublapsarian  hypothesis  :**  notwithstanding  Mosheim 
txpliritly  states,  that  under  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl.  Geneva 
acknowledged  as  a  sister  church,  and  Uie  theological 
jotem,  there  established  by  Calvin,  was  adopted  and  rendered 
^  rule  of  pu  blic  faith  in  England  ;t  notwithstanding  it  is 
*ffinned  by  Hume,t  that  the  first  reformers  in  England,  as  in 
•^er  European  countries,  had  embraced  the  most  rigid  tenets 
^predestination  ;  and  notwithstanding  a  host  of  other  accessi- 
^  and  well  informed  writers  have  exprsssed  themselves 
fccidedly  to  the  same  purpose. 

Ala  practical  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  these  discourses, 


!  **'^***  Art.  pp.  151.  t  Ecclei.  Hif.  Tol.  iv.  p«  337. 

I  Hiitory  of  Eogland,  vol.  vii.  p.  291. 
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g^iiererbe  sees;  dii-ersities  of  manner  do  not  cscanc  him,  as 
u|gs  always  the  corresponding^ diversity  by  wbicb  to  compare 


I  foreign  nation  are  unlike  his  countrymen,  rather  than 
ideates  tbeir  general  mode  of  life,  habits,  and  customs* 
goeb  accounts  are  productive  of  entertainment,  because  they 
^(fsest  a  continual  succession  of  novel  scenery :  but  at  the  same 
ose  it  is  evident,  they  must  be  liable  to  great  faults  and 
pifconceptions.  Those  customs  which  are  the  most  widely 
Ifferent  from  the  ideal  of  the  traveller,  are  often  esteemed 
tk  most  important;  and  a  solitary  accident,  if  it  happen 
daring  the  time  of  his  visit,  is  put  down  as  a  prevalent  oc« 
cQRtnce.  The  native  or  naturalized  resident,  though  certainly 
as  great  measure  exempt  from  the  incorrectness  arising  from 
to  causes,  is  liable  to  err  on  the  opposite  side.  He 
fargets  that  the  habits  to  which  he  is  accustomed  are  not  the 
kbits  of  mankind,  but  those  of  his  country  :  in  describing  it, 
kvill  be  liable  to  omit  the  most  interesting  particulars,  be- 
osie  they  have  lost  their  interest  for  him  :  and  dullness  ii 
ilnost  inevitably  his  doom,  for  want  of  contrasts  to  give  a 
poper  value  to  the  colouring  of  his  picture. 

Of  this  .truth  Mr.  Meredith's  little  work  is  a  striking  ex- 
snple.  The  trade  for  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  on  the  Coast  of 
Gttuica,  is  a  subject  which  has,  as  yet,  been  very  partially  laid 
Wore  the  public ;  the  nature  of  uiir  possessions  in  this  qnartcr 
the  globe  is  little  known,  unless  to  such  as  arc  interested  in 
ibe  profits  arising  from  them,  and  who  naturally  wish  to  draw 
Ifcil  of  the  thickest  obscurity  over  their  haunts*  The  produce 
of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  natives,  seem  highly 
Jateresiing;  and  the  present  moment,  when  the  trade  of  tlijp 
■country  is  forced  into  anodier  channel,  by  the  removal  of 
■kinan  flesh  from  the  market,  appears  the  best  calculated  for 
■dnwing  public  attention  to  this  territory.  Yet,  with  all  these 
■krantages,  Mr.  Meredith  can  hardly  keep  his  reader's  attention 
■live. 

I  We  have  notwithstanding  perused  his  book  with  some 

■  plication,  as  it  certainly  affords  accounts  considerably  more 

■  J^lcd  than  any  which  have  been  published  since  those  of 

■  Borman,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  erntury.  In  extent 

■  «  information  he  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  his  Dutch 
■?*^dccc8sor,  either,  from  want  of  opportunity  to  examine  the 
B^nera  of  the  natives,  or  from  disinclination  to  enlarge  on 
B^cs  which  to  him  bad  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  which, 
B^Wui  the  assistance  of  this  seasoning,  afford  little  to  grati^ 
■^better  feelings  of  the  heart.  It  is  to  he  hoped,  indeed, 
B^not  all  the  Europeans  on  the  Gold  Coast  arc  so  completely 
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Mr.  Mant  snys,  the  clergy  should  he  stimulated  more  thu 
ever,  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  their  doctrine.  Ko, 
thing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  such  advice.  It  it  by 
attending  to  it,  that  the  evangelical  teachers,  especially  in  tl^ 
church,  succeed  so  wonderfully,  notwithstanding  the  ob&true. 
tions  that  are  thrown  in  their  way,  and  in  spite  of  the  boob 
that  arc  written  to  render  odious,  both  their  character  and 
doctrine.  It  is  precisely  because  “  they  take  heed  to  them¬ 
selves,”  exhibiting  in  their  ‘  personal  conduct,*  and  iir  ‘  tlie 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession,*  a  most  edifying 
combination  of  devotion  and  charity,  of  zeal  and  prudence, 
of  self  respect  and  condescension  ,of  faith  and  diligence,  of 
dependence  on  the  grace  of  God  and  activity  in  doiti^  hit 
will,  of  firmness  in  maintaining  the  pure  principles  of  the 
gospel  and  skill  in  turning  them  to  the  support  of  mom. 
lily, — that  they  recommend  tliemselves  to  the  consciences,  and 
gain  on  the  atfeclions,  of  those  who  hear  or  know  them, 
W'henever  their  adversaries  shall  cease  from  the  fruitless  la. 
hour  of  compiling  Kefutations  and  Appeals,  and  in  good  earnest 
betake  themselves  to  ‘  the  preaching  of  the  true  evannelicyl 
faith,*  to  the  vigilant  inspection  of  their  ilocks,  to  the  iluigent 
exercise  of  their  clerical  functions,  and  to  the  personal  cxrni- 
plification  of  the  Christian  virtues,  iliey  niny  rest  assured,  that, 
iiowcver  they  may  fail  in  arresting  tlie  progress  of  methedim^ 
they  will,  at  least,  secure  the  nation  and  church  against  every 
attack,  and  encircle  her  with  unfading  glory  :  they  will  esu- 
blisli  their  own  character  in  itic  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good, 
and  their  aLCusors  will  become  their  panegyrists. 


A?t.  Vlir.  An  A,  fount  of  the  Gold  Coast  cf  Africa;  with  a  brief  Hih 
tory  of  the  African  Company,  l^y  Menry  Meredith,  Es^.  Member  of 
the  Council,  and  Governor  of  Winuebah  Eorl,  Svo.  pp.  26 K  Priced 
l^ongni-ui  and  Co.  181‘J. 

P  describing  the  manners  of  a  people  and  the  .state  of  i 
country,  notw ithslanding  tlae  superior  opportunities  of  »n- 
foini;jtii>n  that  lie  vxiihin  the  reach  of  a  native  tir  domiciliated 
inliabiunt,  lii^  traveller  of  intelligvuiee  possesses  advantages 
\vc  think,  wMcii  likely  to  make  his  account  more  gewc- 

rally  interesting,  and  more  powerfully  impressive,  lie  bring* 
with  him  in  his  miml,  an  iilcaf  formed  from  the  land  wbkh 
gave  liim  birili,  or  from  the  oggregatc  of  the  countries  whico 
lie  has  visited  ;  or,  if  his  philosophy  does  not  abstract  so  far, 
at  any  rale  ilic  recollection  of  liis  own  nation,  or  that 
be  visited  last,  is  still  fresh  in  liis  memory.  'I’lius,  he  b  f‘tr* 
nis.lcli  with  a  sta.idarJ  wlK:rel)y  to  ineasure  and  to 
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,))itevcrhc  sees;  diversities  of  manner  do  not  escape  him,  as 
always  the  corresponding  diversity  by  which  to  compare 
i|0b;  and  he  can  estimate  real  advantajres  and  disadvantages, 
knowing  the  effects  resulting  from  the  want  of  them.  In 
kii  sketch,  he  marks  lliose  traits  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
I  foreign  nation  arc  unlike  his  cotnUrymen,  rather  than 
Wncaies  their  general  mode  of  life,  habits,  and  customs. 
Such  accounts  arc  productive  of  entertainment,  because  they 
pifsent  a  continual  succession  of  novel  scenery :  but  at  the  same 
Qoe  it  is  evident,  they  must  be  liable  to  great  faults  and 
liiiconceptions.  Those  customs  which  are  the  most  widely 
Afferent  from  the  ideal  of  the  traveller,  are  often  esteemed 
the  most  important ;  and  a  solitary  accident,  if  it  happen 
during  the  time  of  his  visit,  is  pnt  down  as  a  prevalent  oc«* 
currencc.  The  native  or  naturalized  resident,  though  certainly 
ioi great  measure  exempt  from  the  incorrectness  arising  from 
these  causes,  is  liable  to  err  on  the  opposite  side.  Ho 
ibrgets  tliat  the  habits  to  wliich  he  is  accnstoined  arc  not  the 
kabitsof  mankind,  but  thoNC  of  his  country  :  in  describing  it, 
kwili  be  liable  to  omit  the  most  interesting  particulars,  be- 
emse  the)  have  lost  their  interest  for  him:  and  dullness  is 
ihnost  inevitably  bis  d()Oin,  for  want  of  contrasts  to  give  a 
proper  value  to  the  coit)urin;g  of  bis  picture. 

Of  tliis  truth  Mr.  Mcrediiirs  little  work  is  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample.  The  trade  for  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  on  the  Coast  of 
Guinea,  is  a  subject  which  lias,  a>  yet,  been  very  partially  laid 
before  the  public  ;  the  nature  of  our  possessions  in  this  fjnartcr 
cfibc globe  is  little  known,  unless  to  such  as  are  interested  in 

I le profits  arising  from  them,  and  who  narnrally  wish  to  draw 
Tcilof  the  thickest  obscurity  over  tlieir  fiannts.  The  produce 
( the  country,  and  the  iiiamiers  of  the  native^,  seem  highly 
iiteresiing;  and  the  present  moment,  when  t!ie  trade  of  the 
ouniry  is  torced  into  another  channel,  by  the  removal  of 
luman  (lesh  from  the  market,  appears  ilie  liest  calculated  for 
bwing  public  attentioji  to  this  territory.  Yet,  with  all  these 
idrantages,  Mr.  Meredith  can  hardly  keep  his  reader’s  attention 
liin*. 

Wc  have  notwithstanding  |)Ciiised  his  book  with  some 
fntification,  as  it  certainly  alFords  accounts  considerably  more 
jailed  than  any  which  have  been  published  since  those  of 
wtman,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  In  extent 
•f  information  he  is,  liow'ever,  niucli  inferior  to  his  Dutch 
Inniecessor,  either  Iroiu  w’ani  of  oppoi  lunity  to  examine  the 
•tniiers  of  tlie  natives,  or  from  disinclination  to  enlarge  on 
which  to  him  bad  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  which, 
the  assistance  of  this  seasoning,  atVvini  little  to  gratify 
•^better  teelings  of  the  lieart.  It  is  to  he  hoped,  indeed, 
’^not  all  llie  Kuropeutis  on  the  Gold  Coast  are  so  completely 
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inured  to  the  manners  of  the  converted  Christians, — if  wei&i* 
apply  this  term  to  such  of  the  while  settlers  as  have 
convq^led  tohcaihenism — as  to  expatiate  with  the 
of  pleasure  as  the  Dutch  factor  on  die  licentious  practiceiii 
fashion.  But  at  the  same  time  the  testimony  of  a  cindid 
observer  is  desirable,  to  conhrtn  or  refute  many  poiati  h 
Borman’s  Narrative.  We  should  have  been  glad,  therefore, 
if  his  work  had  been  rendered  superfluous,  as  a  book  of  refer, 
cnce,  by  Mr.  Meredith’s  publication.  Unfortunately,  this  ii 
not  the  ease ;  and  wc  fear  that,  notwithstanding  its  oWetk 
ties,  it  will  still  be  allowed  to  retain  a  place  in  our  librariei 

The  aim  of  this  little  work,  as  we  find  it  candidly  acknci- 
ledgcd,  in  an  liuroduction,  addressed  ‘  to  the  Members  of  the 
.African  Institution,*  is,  to  establish  an  opinion,  that  the  Gold 
Coast  possesses  advantages  equal  or  superior  to  the  West  Inda 
Islands,  for  the  produce  of  those  commodities  by  which  the 
latter  have  been  enriched.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful, 
whether  any  exertions  or  representations  will  stimulate  indi. 
viduals  to  risk  the  experiment,  or  government  to  afford  tbcti 
that  proteetion,  witliout  which  they  would  he  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  powerful  nations  of  natives.  It  is  rquillj 
doubtful,  whether  the  interests  of  our  own  country  would bi 
benefited,  by  transferring  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  to 
Africa,  or  dividing  it  between  both  ;  and  it  is  still  more  quei. 
tioiiable,  whether  the  interests  of  humanity  would  be  cob. 
stilted,  by  establishing  an  empire,  simitar  to  that  in  llindooftm^ 
on  the  Coast  of  Africa ;  though  the  dissensions  among  the 
natives.  It  properly  managed,  appear  to  oiler  facilities  fur  the 
})urpose.  Be  tins  as  it  may,  Mr.  Meredith  does  the  bestuibii 
power  to  make  the  Gold  Coast  appear  a  very  dcsinhie 
territory. 

I'he  climate,  he  assures  us,  is  the  most  temperate  in  tropicil 
Africa  ;  the  usual  degree  of  heat,  in  the  hottest  montbs,  beinf 
from  eighty*fneto  ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  tberniouieier, 
at  Cape  Coast  Casjilc,  which  is  esteemed  the  hottest  pan  of  the 
coast;  while  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Senegal,  it  rises  to  ninety* 
tiiiee  and  ninety-eight.  At  Winnebah  it  has  been  as  low  m 
seventy,  four,  and  for  some  months  not  higher  thdn  seventy* 
eight.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  contrary  to  what  prevail*  ij 
tlie  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.  How  far  inland  this  fertility  may  extend  docf 
appear;  hut  it  is  evident,  from  the  numbers  brought  iiitotw 
fii  Id,  in  the  sanguinary  contests  of  the  natives,  that  it  niu*tbe 
consideiable.  Mr.  Meredith’s  remarks  on  the  seasons  seem  w 
be  the  result  of  much  observation,  and  are  consequently  v»* 
luable.  1  he  vernal  rainy  season  is  the  most  violen  t :  it 
mences  at  the  end  of  ^lay,  or  early  in  June,  and  conclow 
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^  ihe  month  of  July.  The  succeeding  foggy  season  is 
txtreaiely  unhealthy,  owing  probably  in  part  to  local  circum* 
^es.  In  October  i\ki  second  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  in 
^oTetnber  the  dry  se  >on  commences.  The  land  and  sea 
Iftfxes  alternate,  ual  on  tropical  coasts ;  but,  besides 

the  Gold  Cr  s  visited  by  the  tornado  and  the  har«- 
pirtin.  The  latte.  avails  during  December,  January,  and 
february,  from  C  V erd  to  Cape  Lopez  ;  its  duration  varies 
^  one  or  two  clays  to  a  fortnight,  and  it  returns  three  or 
jior  times  in  ^'season.  It  is  attended  by  a  haze,  which  ob* 
mircsthc  light  of  the  sun,  and  extreme  dryness,  which  parches 
ip  the  vegetables.  Tliecflects  upon  the  human  frame  appear 
IB  be 'salutary,  though  attended  with  some  unpleasant  sensa- 
jons,  and  it  is  particularly  useful  in  checking  infection.  The 
;^/ri)i(loos  coninicnce  in  March,  and  ccasc  when  the  rains 
|«t  in. 

<A  tornado  may.be  expected  a  day  or  two  subsequent  to  the  full  and 
(^gr  of  the  moon,  and  gives  sufHcient  notice  of  its  approach,  so  that 
Aipiat  ica  and  at  anchor  have  time  to  prepaie  for  their  safety.  When 
nnd  and  successive  flashes  of  lightning  arc  seen  in  the  eastern  quarter, 
BDtnuDy  degrees  above  die  horizon,  attended  with  thunden  and  heavy 
finds,  and  the  horizon  appears  clear  and  of  a  blucish  cast,  all  these  are 
jimble  (if  not  certain)  indications  of  an  approaching  tornado.  As  the 
onn.'ipproaches,  the  horizon  becomes  darkened,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
(■em  hemisphere  becomes  entirely  so:  the  lightning  advances  in  vivid 
iHbfg,  and  in  quick  succession,  attended  by  stow  and  apparently  distant 
^cr.  The  scene  now  assumes,  every  moment,  a  more  awful  and  ter- 
lic  appearance,  and  a  solemn  silence  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  face  of 
■are:  although  it  is  calm,  yet  the  heavens  exhibit  a  degree  of  comnio- 
IN  truly  surprising :  the  feathered  tribe  flee  with  the  utmost  solicitude 
it  place  of  shelter  and  security,  and,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
in  are  sometimes  overtaken  by  the  storm,  and  exposed  to  its  rigour  and 
iolnec. — A  gentle  air  is  first  perceived,  which  increases,  almost  instnn- 
tKouiIy,  to  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  are  usually  accompanied  with 
^and  which  do  not  continue  longer,  in  general,  than  half  an  hour  or 
%(ninute8 :  the  more  southerly  the  wind  is,  the  longer  is  its  continuance. 
Wkn  the  violence  of  the  wind  is  over,  rain  falls  with  great  rapidity,  and 
•  a  ihort  time  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  water  descends.  The 
^iog  and  thunder  which,  it  would  appear,,  yielded  to  the  violence  of 
^  viod,  again  commence ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
^  Storms,  or  similar  ones  in  tropical  countries,  that  can  have  a  perfect 
^  of  the  enlightened  state  of  the  heavens,  and  the  tremendous  peals  of 
which  roar  in  every  direction.  On  the  whole,  words  cannot  adc- 
^ly  describe  the  awful  sublimity  of  this  scene.  Rain  continues  to  fall 
*1*0  or  more  hours  ;  after  which,  the  hemisphere  brightens,  but  the  sua 
obscured  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.’  pp.  14—16. 

,  The  country  is  in  general  ovci**ruii  with  wood,  and  vegetatioa 
•‘uuciiitjiy  luaunaiu. 
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The  natives  Mr.  M.  sliall  describe  in  hr  own  words,  since ertif 
authentic  piece  of  information  respecting  ilie  real  charictQ 
of  that  injured  race,  deserves  the  widest  circulation,  as  ohi. 
mately  tending  to  prove  that  they  are*  •‘brothers;  having tke 
same  passions  as  ourselves.  Our  auth’  •‘>f  opinion,  that  the 
influence  of  dilTerent  modes  of  govern  upon  them  isven 
considerable.  If  this  be  really  a  nat.  feature,  can 
wonder  at  the  character  given  ot  olir  Wes^  ^^A^negrocs,  wbci 
Ive  consider  the  government  to  which  they  arc  subject? 

*  Those  who  are  governed  by  an  arbitrary  or  despotic  power,  ve 
reserved  and  cautious  in  their  manner  and  proce^ingspthey  are  fetr^d 
communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other ;  their  passions  seldom  get  to 
that  state  of  maturity,  as  to  oppose  restraint ;  they  arc  humble,  lubmiiiiw^ 
and  respectful :  whereas  those,  whose  government  encourages  more  freedod 
or  where  it  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Cdmruunity,  arc  under  liitle  cos* 
•traint,  and  every  kind  of  licentiousness  is  daily  practised  ;  they  arc  strangcri 
to  all  moral  obligations,  and  tjie  ties  of  affection  arc  very  foosely  unkaL 
They  have  a  great  desire  for  gain,  and’will  undergo  many  vicissitudes  isd 
hardships  to  obtain  it ;  patient  under  misfortunes,  and  meeting  atHlctKi 
with  tolerable  fortitude.  Frugality  and  temperance  in  eating  prtnfl 
among  them  in  a  rigid  manner.  They  have  a  grc-u  turn  for  oratory ;  ni 
on  occasions,  where  they  are  obligeti  to  display  their  eloquence  to  the 
utmost  extent,  their  expressions  are  accompanied  with  much  frdias 
and  energy.  They  aro  disposed  to  singing,  dahcing,  and  music  ;aad 
appear  to  have  a  strong  idea  of  the  harmony  of  sound.  The  womeo  an 
very  industrious  and  remarkably  prolific.*  pp.  18,  19. 

Mr.  Meredith  afterwords  extends  and  modifies  tliese  remarkq 
when  considering  the  inlubitants  under  the  classes  of  traders, 
iishernien,  and  such  as  subsist  by  agriculture. 

*  Among  the  traders,  when  there  Is  a  prospect  of  a  good  bargain  lobe 
obtained,  every  species  of  low  cunning  and  mercenary  artifice  is  practiwd 
to  acquire  it.  Fhey  accommodate  tliemselvcs  with  much  ingenuity  wd 
Iscility,  to  our  humours  and  fancies ;  every  attitude,  cveiy  expression,  ii 
carefully  recommended  by  flexibility  and  supplication;  yet  they  artfcBy 
avoid  i«X)  great  a  desire  <  f  obtaining  what  would  turn  out  profitable  flf 
advanugeous  to  them  :  and  when  they  know  tb.it  their  wishes  are  not  to 
be  graiiticd  as  easily  as  was  expected,  disapjiointment  is  carefully  concealed, 
and  a  seeming  imlifferci  ce  is  presented  in  their  behaviour.  Ih  Obsciviflj 
a  nadve  of  the  Gold  Co.  st,  throughout  this  scene,  wc  See  him  place  efffy 
confidence  in  his  rational  f.icuhies  :  he  contr.icts  a  bargain  with  keennent 
he  is  not  precipitate  in  making  an  exchange,  without  being  pretty 
dsvured  ot  the  advanutges  that  will  arise  from  it :  he  conducts  himSclf  with 
ease  and  ;uhlre»iS,  and,  on  the  whole,  manages  himself  in  a  mannef  th^ 
betokens  a  piTfect  knowledge  Of  what  he  is  abotit. 

‘  I  hose  who  gain  a  livehbood  by  fishing,-  .ire  a  l.iborious  people; 
our  knowh-d^  ot  them  extendi  a  little  further  than  of  the  trader,  Ix-caaW 
they  are  emjJoyed  tre-quentJy  by  us,  as  canov*men  and  labourers.  Tbfir 
tmploymcot  Is  ^iofiuolc;  for  fish  is  readily  purchased  by  the 
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yiodyaod  on  the  coaat.  When  these  men  arc  employed  by  us,  at  cano^ 

■(tt  they  perform  their  duty  with  cheerfulness ;  and  if  encouraged,  will 
«D  though  a  vast  deal  of  labour :  but  they  must  be  treated  with  exact- 
nngod  punctuality.  When  they  coll  for  ady  customary  allowance,  or  for 
MyiMfit,  they  do  not  like  to  be  put  off  t  they  expect  that  their  labour 
^\A  meet  with  its  instant  rewara.  If  they  be  not  punctually  attended 
M,  they  become  neglectful  and  inattentive  to  the  interest  of  their  employer. 
IVyare  much  addicted  to  that  vice  (theft)  which  prevails  In  almost 
nrry  prt  of  the  world,  and,  indeed,  arc  very  expert  in  the  practice  of  it# 
fffticuUrly  as  to  small  articles,  which  they  can  easily  conceal. 

*  Mm  who  follow  an  agricultural  life,  and  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  inland 
prU)  will  be  found  more  uniform  in  their  conduct  than  the  traders.or  fish- 
tforo.  They  arc  divested  of  that  low  cunning  and  dtoeitful  artifice 
bown  and  practised  by  those  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  a  more  intimate 
ocoaectioa  with  Europeans.  They  possess  no  small  share  of  honesty,  sin- 
snty,  snd  benevolence;  and  are  strangers  to  the  corrupt  and  licentious 
egedset  plainly  to  be  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Water-side,  particu- 
Idysmong'^ihe  Fantccs,  a  people  who  bear  the  most  unfavonrable  characters 
rfeyof  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gold.Coast*  The  natives  of  the  scS-coast, 
bsi  a  more  immediate  connection  with  Europeans,  we  should  suppose, 
Btmorc  inclined  to  industry  than  those  inland;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
ml  industry  prevails  more  uniformly  inland,  and  vice  is  less  encouraged^ 
Einy  person  on  the  coast  appears  very  diligent  in  acquiring  the  profits  of 
kii  occupation ;  but  profligacy,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery  are  practised 
•spernicious  extent.’  pp. 

Borman’s  account  is  far  less  favourable  in  many  respects; 
Mr  (iocs  he  appear  to  allow  them  a  ^strong  iilea  of  the  hur- 
Bony  of  souiui,’  when  he  tells  us  that  their  drums  uiid  horn^ 

I ‘afford  the  most  churining  asses  music  that  can  be  imagined: 
to  help  out  this  tliey  always  set  a  little  hoy  to  strike  upon  a 
Wlow  piece  of  iron  with  a  piece  of  wood  ;  which  alone  makes 
I  noise  mure  iletestahle  than  the  drums  and  horns  toiretlier.* 
ae  however  allows  that  ^  yet  it  is  not  so  liorrid  as  to  rccpiire  a 
whole  bale  of  cotton  annually  10  slop  one’s  ears,  as  Focijacn- 
hrog  has  it.’ 

j  The  notices  of  the  animals  and  of  the  vegetable  pro<liictions, 
pfc  vague  and  defective.  'I'he  laws  according  both  to  Mr. 
phr^nh  and  Horman  arc  particularly  strict,  and  during  thes 
jwniinuaiice  of  the  slave  trade  the  punishment  indicted  was  al- 
|•o>l^^ilormiy  that  ol’ slavery.  Trials  fur  witciieraft  appear 
1*5  have  been  very  fre()ueiit,  but, 

I  'Since  the  abolition  of  thf  slave  trade,  (says  Mr.  M.)  we  have  heard  of 
p^^ictlon  of  this  sort;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
Ij^yft^ard  trifling  and  imagin.ary  ou  nces,  will  be  miiigitcd,  if  not 
lately  altered,  in  consequence  of  that  humane  act.'  t 

I  The  chapter  on  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  tho  native* 
concise  than  we  could  have  wished,  thoagh  Mr.  M. 
■•wci  up  iu  dcdciencies  in  some  degree  when  treating  of  the 
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sonaratc  stales.  In  general  it  accords  with  Borman’s  account. 
The  camions  given  to  new-comers  are  such  as  most  persons  of 
sense  would  be  able  to  prescribe  to  thtMiiselves. 

After  having  finished  these  general  remarks,  our  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the  difTerent  settlemcntt 
of  Ktiropemis  and  states  of  the  natives,  bat  our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  give  even  an  extract  from  his  remarks.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  attack  of  the  Asliantec  forces  on  the  town  of 
Annamboe  which  they  destroyed,  massacring  eight  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  resistance  made  to  tne  victorious 
army  by  the  British  fort  with  a  garrison  of  less  than  thirty  men, 
including  officers  and  artificers,  for  several  successive  davi, 
affords  a  good  idea  of  the  desperate  courage  of  the  natives  and 
the  great  ascendancy  of  European  arms  and  discipline.  This 
war  took  place  in  the  year  1807,  and  was  terminated  by  a  peace 
negociated  by  the  English. 

From  the  short  history  of  the  African  company  annexed  to 
the  volume,  we  learn  that  the  Company  of  Royal  Adveiiiurcn 
of  England  was  established  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal  in  1662,  in  order  to  defend  the  trade  on  the  coast,  hooi 
the  rapacity  of  the  Dutch  who  esteemed  themselves  lords  of 
the  territory.  The  measure  was  not,  however,  found  clficieni; 
and  ten  years  after,  the  late  Royal  African  Company  of  Englind 
was  incorporated,  to  which  the  Royal  Adventurers  ceded  their 
possessions.  Since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament 
of  1697,  the  trade  has  continued  tree,  hut  the  Company  were 
at  the  expence  of  keeping  their  works  in  repair  till  1730, 
when  they  obtained  a  grant  from  parliament  of  10,0001. 
per  annum  for  tliis  purpose.’'  This  aid  they  continued  to  re¬ 
ceive  till  the  year  1752,  when  they  ceased  to  beacompanj; 
and  their  foils,  castles,  and  all  other  possessions  in  Africa  were 
Tested  in  the  new  company  of  inenffiants  trading  to  Africa, 
wlio  were  allowed  from  10  to  l5,OOOl.  per  annum  for  the  sup* 
port  of  their  fortifications,  a  sum  which,  since  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  has  been  raised  to  23,000<. 

From  the  above  account  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  work  itwillbe 
iiifficiently  evident  to  our  readers,  that  it  contains  a  conri- 
derabic  c|uantity  of  instruction:  but 've  cannot  say  much  lo 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  forward.  E^** 
dent  traces  of  carclessue>s  and  haste  appear  every  where,  and 
many  passages  have  been  suffered  to  stand,  which  a  tricndlf 
editor  ought  to  have  en|sed  from  Mr.  Meredith’s  nianuscn^ 
However,  where  novel  and  authentic  informal  ion  is  to  h® 
gained  from  a  book,  we  are  always  ready  to  overlook  ibewinl 
of  embellishment;  and  believing  that  the  work  heiore  us  has 
this  cl.tiiii  upon  uur  iuduigeuce,  we  di;>iaiss  it  with  our  recon 
mendation. 


Art.  IX.  Select  Remains  oJ‘  the  late  F.henezer  White^  of  Chester.  To 
fhich  are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  and  Extracts  from  his  Cor- 
irtpondcnce,  By  Josepli  Fletcher,  A.  M.  With  a  Preface  and  a 
ihort  obiioary  ot  Mr.  Wiiite’s  mother,  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Collycr,. 
D.  D.  12mo.  pp.  236.  Price  5s  6d.  boards.  Gale  and  Co.  1812. 

CTRONGLY  as  the  hniv.an  inind  is  diversified,  we  rati 
^  hardly  conceive  it  to  he  so  dianietrically  contrasted,  as 
tkat  any  reader  of  this  slender  volume  siionld  not,  in  sonic 
Dcssure,  sympathize  with  the  very  interesting  character 
fhicli  it  faithfully  pourtrays.  Mr.  \Vhite  was  evidently  pos- 
irs<ed  of  genius  and  piety  ;  hut  so  constituted  in  body  and 
Dint),  as  to  he  always  in  action  or  in  affliction,  and  usually 
ioboth.  He  seems  to  have  be<fn  continually  agitated,  and 
lometiines  carried  away,  by  the  torrent  of  his  natural  feelings, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  were  of  that  delicate  ami  tender 
cist,  which  excites  commiseration  unmingled  w'itli  dedust. 
Dissatisfied  with  himself,  discouraged  by  the  insensibility  or 
indelicacy  of  others,  but  gratefully  partial  to  his  friends,  he 
retained  his  early  attachments,  while  he  relintjnished,  one 
after  another,  situations  iti  which  he  had  ])rematiirely 
diitcred  himself  with  durahle  comfort  and  usefulness.  To 
a  disposition  like  his,  religion  was  the  only  preservative 
from  despair  and  ruin:  and  it  happily  prevailed,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  limited  course,  to  restrict  the  excesses 
ofhis  feelings,  and  to  direct  his  talents  and  energies  to  the 
most  important  purposes. 

Such  was  ilie  subject  of  tlie  publication  before  ns;  of  which 
I  tke  giciiier  proportion  is  occupied  by  Mr.  White’s  ‘‘  Re- 
nains” — coitsisting  of  letters,  devotional  and  theological  ex- 
tnets,  and  poems  :  and  of  these,  the  epistolary  and  poetical 
pieces  are  almost  equally  biographical,  with  the  introductory 
•dditions  of  his  affectionate  friends — one  of  whom  was  his 
fellow  student,  and  the  other  a  member  of  the  first  Christian 
Ikxicty  of  which  lie  accepted  the  pastoral  charge. 

Mr.  White  was  born  in  n7l,  and  having  the  advantage 
oft  religious  education,  he  discovered,  it  seems,  so  remark¬ 
able  a  progress  both  in  parts  and  piety,  as,  at  ten  years  of 
to  officiate  as  •  the  chaplain  of  the  family  circle’  when 
bn  father  was  absent.  No  great  sagacity  was*  requisite  to 
fcppicc,  that  such  a  youth,  if  he  lived  to  maturity,  and  re¬ 
clined  the  proper  effects  of  early  instruction,  would'  become 
*  preacher  :  But  be  had  to  pass  tlirougli  the  ordeal  of  an 
M>prenticeship  in  London  ;  and  few,  perhaps,  who  know  the 
®ves  of  such  a  situation,  would  have  been  very  sanguine  or 
*®fident  in  their  predictions.  This  portion  of  his  life,  too, 
VouVllI,  4Q 
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was  tlirovvn  upon  troublesome  limes.  How  could  a  latcep. 
tihlc  voutli,  panting  for  **  freedom/’  resist  the  infituatiM 
splerufour  of  ilie  French  Revolution  ?  Approaching  tljc  ex. 
piration  of  his  servitude,  he  called  on  his  young  compi. 


fiions 


*  With  social  mirth,  serene  and  gay. 

Come  celebrate  with  me, 

The  welcome,  memorable  day. 

That  sets  a  bond-man  free  . .  .  • 

Come  break  the  yoke,  and  burst  the  bands, 

And  let  us  hope  to  see 
Freedom  extend  to  distant  lands, 

As  it  extends  to  me  !’  pp.  17S,  174, 

A  yet  more  dangerous  delusion  coincided  with  this. 
Paine’s  miscalled  Age  of  Reason  derived  its  fatal  success  from 
the  political  ferment  which  ushered  it  into  fmblic  notice.  It 
was  but  a  step  farther,  to  regard  infidelity  in  the  light  of 
cMuaneipution  from  prejudice  and  priestcraft.  Mr.  \Vhile*i 
ndigion  seems  to  have  been  rather  that  of  the  afTcctions,  tliin 
of  the  understanding:  and  although  his  early  impression 
and  habits  happily  guarded  him,  amidst  seductions  whidi 
have  slain  their  tens  of  thousands,  against  every  kind  of 
licentiousness,  their  force  had  been  so  much  diminished 
during  his  apprenticeship,  that  his  principles  were  easily 
shaken  hy  the  popular  apostle  of  Deism.  Add  to  this,  tbit 
he  had  undergone  a  preparatory  seduction  from  “pure and 
undefilcd  religion,”  oy  an  unhappy  predilection  for  tbf 
ministry  of  the  notorious  Huntington.  “  Many  a  time,”  says  he, 
“  when  a  boyish  dupe,  have  1  run  sweating  to  Huntington’s, 
to  be  amused,  or  surprized^  when  my  conscience  micht  have 
bi  cn  nioro  effectually  searched,  and  my  mind  edified  at 
White  Row%”  p.  17.  He  afterwards  laboured  strenuously  to 
detect  and  efface  those  antinomian  errors,  to  the  propagatio# 
of  which  the  labours  of  that  celebrated  personage  appear  to 
be  devoted  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  their 
effects  were  ever  completely  enidicatcd  from  his  own  miDd. 
Re  this  as  it  may,  the  young  speculator  had  discernmetit 
enough  to  discover  that  the  pulpiteer’s  rejection  of  ihc  moral 
law'  as  n  rule  of  conduct,  was  a  much  Jess  consistent,  and  i 
less  effectual  mode  of  exemption  from  restraint  of  the  na¬ 
tural  inclinations,  than  Paine’s  complete  rejection  of  dinw 
revelation 

'  I  wna  oner,*  says  he,  *  very  nearly  an  infidel.  Paine’s  Age  rf 
Reason  opened  an  amazing  scene  to  my  view.  TUI  then  1  never  droor* 
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die  icrlpture*  or  the  writcri  of  them  were  ever  nuBpccted  of  forgery. 
I^'f  arguments  mightily  shook  my  implicit  faith  in  the  Bible.  1 
too,  at  that  time,  to  fall  into  the  company  of  some  injudicioui 
ckxiuMt  >vhoie  credulity  and  cant  filled  me  with  unutterable  disgust. 
]Vir  weakness  joined  with  the  impiety  of  my  own  heart,  had  nearly 
^  me  from  the  little  profession  which  1  then  made.  It  is  rcnnrk- 
dkthat  many  late  freethinkers,  in  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  societyt 
witiuclias  once  professed  religion.  Perhaps  by  reading  a  good  deal 
d  polrrolc  divinity,  they  lost  that  simplicity  and  gentleness  of  disposU 
IBS,  10  eisentinl  to  the  Christian  character.  They  then  gave  up  one 
piit  of  Christian  doctrine  after  another  ;  perhaps  they  met  with  infidel 
Bjuiouncri,  who  advised  them  to  read  such  authors  ns  Chubb, 
Tridal,  Morgan,  Collins,  Shaftsbury,  Voltaire,  See.  From  being  ra- 
ooBil  Christians,  they  become  Christian  deists.  They  next  become  phi- 
iDKfhkal  deists,  treat  Christ  as  an  impos  tor,  and  end  in  absolute  sccpii- 
OB.  1  once  thought  a  sensible  man  might  go  as  far  as  Deism,  and 
toe  stop;  that  is,  that  he  might  believe  in  God,  Providence,  the  obi  i- 
pMos  of  mutual  justice  and  virtue,  and  a  future  state,  and  give  up  all 
k  rest  as  nonsense  and  knavery.  Bui  1  am  now  confident  that  wc 
■It  believe  the  whole  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  a  deist  is  within  one 
kpet  of  an  atheist.  Infidelity  in  fact  is  nothing  but  an  apology  for  vice ;  it 
itbcattcojpt  of  wicked  hearts  to  throw  off  the  restraints  which  the  awful 
■ctiooi  of  religion  would  lay  upon  their  lusts  and  passions.'  pp.  39,  4C. 

With  feelings  so  susceptible  lie  must  have  been  tinuttcrnbly 
iretchcd,  had  he  become  wholly  the  victim  of  infidelity  ;  and 
course  to  a  still  more  dreadful  eternity  would  doubtlesa 
ire  been  rapid  and  short.  ‘  But,*  says  Mr.  F., 


*  bii  mind  did  not  long  remain  under  the  influence  of  these  unrea* 
wble  suspicions,  and  his  faith  became  stronger  by  the  conflict  he  had 
utoed.  Often  during  his  apprenticeship  he  had  cnteitained  serious 
toghu  of  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  he 
^  a  kind  and  intelligent  friend  in  the  late  Rev.  John  Olding,  of 
Ikptford,  who  encouraged  his  serious  and  studious  inclination,  and 

him  in  his  reading.  When  his  engagements  witli  Mr.  Buth.T 
His  anxiety  about  die  important  question,  whetlier  or  not  he  should 
TOoc  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  was  so  urgent  and  distressing,  that  he 
to  state  ingenuously  all  his  feelings  and  impressions  to  some 
Wtian friend;  and  at  length,  by  tlic  special  recommendation  of  the  late 
John  Reynolds,  of  Camomile  Street,  he  offered  himself  as  a  prob.i« 
^for  the  ministry,  to  the  directors  ofHoxton  Academy.*  pp.  3,  i. 

We  refer  to  Mr.  White*8  own  language  in  verse  and  prose, 
of  our  readers  who  wish  to  peep  into  the  arcana  of 
J^ling  academies  and  congregations ;  but  wc  would  warn 
^  apinst  the  iiiHucnce  of  quick  feelings  on  some  points  of 

•  delineation.  Mr.  W.*8  constitutional  melancholy,  in- 
^ unfitted  him  for  the  trials  that  await  adi&henlitig  minister, 

as  much  as  those  of  Cowper  (the  object  of  his  delight 
•d^iaiution)  disqualified  him  for  the  post  of  a  barrister.  His 
also,  of  situations  (for  his  tal^^nts  and  character  ensured 
^  ^  copious  selection)  was  unfoitunately  injudicious,  lie 
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dcclineil  several,  in  whlcli  his  abilities  and  manners  wqqU 
have  attracted  general  attention  and  respect,  for  a  secluded 
villajijc:  and  this,  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  county  town, 
in  which  the  congregation  was  notoriously  heterogeneous  ind 
discordant.  Tliese  circumstances  concurred  to  foster  tlm 
afflicting  dejection,  the  disposition  to  whici)  he  seems  to  hire 
inherited  from  his  excellent  mother. 

The  contrast  which  lie  has  drawn  of  his  own  lot  with  that  of 
others,  (pp.  142,  150.)  is  sufticient  to  .shew  that  his  feelings 
were  not  unadapted  to  poetical  energy  ;  and  the  various  short 
compositions  svtiicii  he  lias  left,  though  cncuinber^d  with  pro* 
saic  lines  (which  he  would  probably  have  amended  had  he  de¬ 
signed  them  for  puhlicaiion)  siifflce  to  prove  that  he  might  litre 
become  a  rcpiiiahie  versifier,  had  his  mind  not  been  otlierwiie 
occupied.  Almost  all  his  pieces  arc  on  serious,  if  not  on 
mournful,  subjects.  In  one  of  them,  how'ever,  the  fertile 
source  of  equivoque  in  the  occupations  of  a  gardener,  is  am¬ 
plified  with  a  playful  dexterity.  The  following  address  to  the 
Kolinn  harp  is  neither  the  best,  nor  the  worst,  of  the  sintil 
•election  here  published. 

‘  Unaided  by  Ccciiian  art. 

Sweet  chorister,  thy  notes  impart 
Sincere  delight  to  me  ! 

Thy  simple  octave  entertains. 

With  all  the  mellow-flowing  strains^ 

Of  wild  variety! 

But  silent  thou,  a  useless  toy, 

Till  due  prccautibns  we  employ, 

And  hush  the  clam'ious  throng. 

In  a  devout  position  laid, 

As  if  t’  invoke  celestial  aid— 

Then  swells  thy  charming  song! 

So  in  a  pensive  mood,  and  sad, 

(  Fur  souls  there  are,  not  always  glad, 

Nor  such  unknown  to  roc) 

Soft  friendship  charms  the  gloom  away, 

Its  soothing  bre.nh  revives  the  play 
Of  mental  harmony. 

The  faithful  preacher  lays  to  view 
The  Christian  system,  pure  and  truo^ 

A  toneless  harp  to  me ! 

Till  vital  bixezes,  from  above. 

Wake  up  the  energies  of  Love- 
Then  sweet  the  melody ! 

My  harp!  in  concord  let  us  dwell, 

Thy  magic  shall  the  spleen  dispel 
And  anxious  caret  remove ; 

Till*»-aU  my  ule  of  sorrow  told, 

I  change  thee  for  a  harp  of  gold. 

And  join  the  choirs  above  !*  pp.  168, 169. 
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The  few  of  his  letters  that  are  given,  do  credit  both  to  the 
tfiier  and  the  selector.  The  private  meditations  evince  the 
derotional  turn  and  habits,  wliich,  doubtless,  chiefly  contrU 
iHjted  to  the  support  of  the  author’s  mind,  under  its  outward 
loJ  inward  trials.  On  the  w  hole,  this  volume  is  not  only  inte- 
rtsiing,  but  highly  instructive:  and  the  latter,  both  fur  Imitutiuii 
ind  warning,  especially  to  young  men  designed  lor,  or 
eog?.i;ed  ia,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

The  papers  here  published,  or  reprinted,  shew  that  Mr.  W, 
wis zealously  intent  on  doing  good,  lie  successively  found 
occasions  of  refuting  Aiuinomians,  Swcdcnborgiatis,  and  Ro* 
pan  Catliolics ;  of  consoling  the  aillicted,  and  advising  his 
younger  friends  of  both  sexes.  ‘J'he  writer  of  this  article  hap» 
pened  personally  and  intimately  .to  know  Mr.  \V.  ni  the  earlier 
pirtoi  his  course;  and  can  bear  lus  testimony  to  the  indefatU 
pble  activity,  not  merely  in  preaching,  but  in  ilie  religious 
instruction  of  children,  and  in  every  mode  of  doing 
good,  which  characterised  his  deceased  friend.  11  is  iiiauucrs 
were  delicate  and  amiable  in  a  high  degree.  No  young 
preacher  of  equal  talents  anil  acceptance,  appeared  to  he  more 
completely  free  from  self  conceit,  or  intrusive  forwardness; 
lod  III  many  instances  his  ministry  w  as  signally  useful.  He  did 
not  trust  to  the  precarious  effect,  of  uiicouuecicd  subjects  for 
hu discourses,  when  he  had  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  conti¬ 
nued  scries;  but  a  plan  of  this  kind,  winch  is  iiiscrteii  (pp.  13, 
14)  appears  to  us  too  defective  to  pass  unuuticed,  lest  it  siiouUi 
be  adopted  by  any  one  implicitly  as  a  paitciu.  Mr.  W.  pro¬ 
posed, 

*  On  Lord’s  day  mornings,  to  parsue  regular  series  of  subjects,  so  as  to 
fiinn  an  accurate  of  divinity*  On  afternoons,  to  discuss  those  pas- 
ttgrs  wherein  the  ^os/iel  is  summarily  announced  in  successive  passages  of 
•cripiure.  T  his  done,  to  succeed  with  the  covenant  of  in  its 

gracral  disclosure,  the  Father’s  engagement  to  the  son,  &c.  &c.;  tlien  to 
proceed  with  the  promises  of  Chri;t,  to  Christ,  in  Christ,  to  die  church  in 
gtneral,  to  saints  in  particular,  vkc.*  pp.  19, 14* 

The  extreme  danger  of  repetition,  or  of  “wire-drawing,** 
ind  “hair-splitting”  the  proposed  subjects,  in  proceeding  on 
wch  a  plan,  is  obvious:  but  it  seems  liable  to  weightier  objec- 
bons,  especially  from  its  exclusion  of  those  practical  topics, 
'tbicli  so  largely  engross  the  writings  ‘of  the  New  Testament, 
fbesc  formed  the  substance  of  our  Lord’s  personal  ministry ; 
fbcse  mostly  occupied,  as  indeed  they  occasioned,  the  epistles; 
^  these,  the  apostles  dwelt  in  their  discour.scs ;  and  by  these, 
^en  the  book  of  Revelation  is  pervaded.  The  sublimest  doc- 
tnoes  of  the  gospel  arc  usually  introduced  by  the  inspired 
Ellers,  for  the  evident  and  avowed  purpose  of  enforcing  some 
point  of  Christian  conduct.  Mr.  White  had  been  too  well 
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flcclined  several,  in  wliicii  his  abilities  anil  manners  wqqU 
have  aitracifd  j^oneral  alieni’on  and  respect,  for  a  secluded 
village:  and  this,  he  altcrwards  exchanged  for  a  county  tows, 
in  which  liic  congreguiiun  was  notoriously  heterogeneous  ind 
discordant.  I'hese  circimistances  concurred  to  foster  tbn 
afilicting  dejection,  tlic  disposition  to  which  he  seems  to  hart 
inherited  from  his  excellent  mother. 

I'lie  contrast  which  he  has  draw  n  of  his  own  lot  with  that  of 
others,  (pp.  142,  150.)  is  snflicient  to  .shew  that  his  fcelingi 
were  not  nnadapted  to  poeticul  energy  ;  and  the  various  shot 
compositions  which  he  has  left,  though  encinnherfc>d  with  pro¬ 
saic  lines  (which  he  would  |)rohably  have  amended  hndhede. 
.signed  them  lor  ])uhlication)  sudice  to  prove  that  he  might  Iatc 
become  a  rcpntahlo  versifier,  had  his  mind  not  been  otherwix 
occupied.  Almost  all  his  pieces  arc  on  serious,  if  not  on 
mournful,  subjects.  In  one  of  them,  how'ever,  the  fertile 
source  of  equivoque  in  the  occupations  of  a  gardener,  is  am* 
plihed  with  a  playlul  dexterity.  The  following  address  to  the 
Folinii  harp  is  neither  the  best,  nor  the  worst,  of  the  siuall 
selection  here  published. 

‘  Uniided  by  Ccciiian  art. 

Sweet  chorister,  thy  notes  impart 
Sincere  delight  to  me  ! 

Thy  simple  octave  entertains, 

With  all  the  mellow-flowing  strains— 

Of  wild  variety! 

But  silent  thou,  a  useless  toy, 

Till  due  precautions  w»c  employ, 

And  hush  the  clamhous  throng. 

In  a  devout  position  laid, 

As  if  t*  invoke  celestial  aid— 

Then  swells  thy  charming  song! 

So  in  n  pensive  mood,  and  sad, 

(  For  souls  there  arc,  not  always  glad, 

Nor  such  unknown  to  me) 

Soft  friendship  charms  the  gloom  away. 

Its  soothing  breath  revives  the  play 
Of  mental  harmony. 

The  faithful  preacher  lays  to  view 
The  Christian  system,  pure  and  tmo— 

A  toneless  harp  to  me  1 
Till  vltil  bixezes,  from  above. 

Wake  up  the  energies  of  Love- 
Then  sweet  the  melody ! 

My  harp!  in  concord  let  ut  dwell, 

Thy  magic  shall  the  spleen  dispel 
And  anxious  caret  remove ; 

Till«*^ll  my  tale  of  torrow  told, 

I  change  thee  for  a  harp  of  gold# 

And  join  the  choirs  above  !*  pp.  168, 169. 
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The  few  of  liis  letters  that  are  given,  do  credit  both  to  the 
ftiier  and  the  selector.  The  private  meditations  evince  the 
(ierotiofial  u;rn  and  habits,  which,  doubtless,  chiefly  contri- 
ImiCil  to  tlu*  support  of  the  author’s  mind,  under  its  outward 
inJ  inward  trials.  On  the  w  hole,  this  volume  is  not  oidy  inle- 
itsling,  but  liighly  instructive:  and  the  latter,  both  for  iinitaiioii 
md  warning,  especially  to  young  men  designed  lor,  or 
eopged  iti,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

The  papers  here  published,  or  reprinted,  shew  that  Mr.  W. 
fi> zvaioiisiy  intent  on  doing  good.  He  successively  found 
occa>ions  of  refuting  Aniinomians,  Swedenborgians,  and  Uo- 
Bin  Caiiiolics;  of  consoling  the  alliicted,  and  advising  his 
jounger  friends  of  both  sexes,  'i'iie  writer  of  this  article  liap- 
peneti  personally  and  intimately  to  know'  Mr.  W".  m  the  earlier 
part  ol  Ills  course;  and  can  bear  Ids  testimony  to  the  indefalU 
pble  activity,  not  merely  in  preaching,  but  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  children,  and  in  every  mode  of  doing 
good,  which  ciiaracterised  his  deceased  friend.  His  manners 
•ere  delicate  and  amiable  in  a  high  degree.  No  young 
preacher  of  equal  talents  and  acceptance,  appeared  to  be  more 
completely  free  from  self  conceit,  or  intrusive  forwardness; 
tod  III  many  instances  his  ministry  w  assignaiiy  useful.  He  did 
not  trust  to  the  precarious  ellect,  of  nncoimecied  subjects  for 
bis  discourses,  w  hen  he  had  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  conti* 
Dued  series:  but  a  plan  of  this  kind,  winch  is  inserteil  (pp.  13, 
14)  appears  to  us  too  defective  to  pass  unnoticed,  lest  it  siiould 
be  adopted  by  any  one  implicitly  as  a  pailern.  Mr.  \V.  pro¬ 
posed, 

‘  On  Lord’s  day  morningi,  to  pvirsue  regular  series  of  subjects,  so  as  to 
hnn  an  accurate  bodj^  of  divinity.  On  afternoons,  to  discuss  those  pas- 
ngts  wherein  the  el  is  summarily  announced  in  successive  passages  of 
•chpture.  'I'his  done,  to  succeed  wiih  the  covenant  of  ^racct*-^'  in  its 
gtncral  disclosure,  the  Father’s  engagement  to  the  son,  &c.  &c. ;  then  to 
proceed  with  the  promises  of  Chri:t,  to  Christ,  in  Christ,  to  die  cimrch  in 
general,  to  saints  in  particular,  d:c.’  pp.  13, 14. 

The  extreme  danger  of  repetition,  or  of  ‘‘  wire-drawing,’* 
wid  “hair-splitting”  the  proposed  subjects,  in  proceeding  on 
wch  a  plan,  is  obvious:  but  it  seems  liable  to  weightier  objec- 
^ons,  especially  from  its  exclusion  of  those  practical  topics, 
’^bich  so  largely  engross  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
These  formed  the  substance  of  our  Lord’s  persona!  ministry ; 

nioslly  occupied,  as  indeed  they  occasioned,  the  epistles; 
OQ  these,  the  apostles  dwelt  in  their  discour.scs;  and  by  these, 
the  book  of  Uevelation  is  pervaded.  The  sublimest  doc- 
irtpes  of  the  gospel  are  usually  introduced  by  the  inspired 
filers,  tor  the  evident  and  avowed  purpose  of  enforcing  some 
point  of  Christian  conduct.  Mr.  White  had  been  loo  well 
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instructed  from  above,  to  lose  sight  of  this  indispensable  object;  | 
his  letters  promote  practical  piety,  or  oppose  practical  evils; 
and  his  sermons  were  cioiibiless  designed  for  the  same  great 
ends.  But  the  question  is,  whether  he  might  not  have  adopted 
a  more  eflectual  method  of  accomplisliing  them  ?  It  is  t 
question,  indeed,  that  concerns  every  minister,  every  student, 
every  hearer  of  the  gos|Tel :  and  the  most  unexceptionable 
answer  that  can  be  given,  is  an  appeal  to  insjiired  examples. 
What  was  our  I.ord’s  reply  to  Nicodemus?  “  Except  a  man 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” — To  the 
young  Ruler?  “  Give  all  thon  hast  to  the  poor,  and  follow 
me.” — I'o  Martha?  “One  thing  is  needful.”  The  apostle 
Paul,  likewise  was  aware,  that  n^nnkiiid  in  general  know 
more  than  they  practise,  and  tliat,  without  conviction  of 
sin,  they  can  feel  I'.o  iniercsl  in  the  doctrines  of  salvation. 
^^'hen  Felix  tliereforc  sent  for  hinj,  to  hear  concerning  the 
Faith  of  Christ,  he  “  reasoned  with  liim  of  rigliteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgement  to  come.”  WMiile  a  vast  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  clergy  fatally  err,  on  the  one  hand,  hy  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  sight  ll)e  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
on  the  other  by  substituting  mere  morality  for  evangelical 
holiness, — the  more  enlightened  of  them,  together  with  mul- 
litiulcs  of  dissenting  teachers,  in  shunning  these  rocks,  arc 
somciimes  apt  to  Hy  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  dwell 
upon  a  system  of  doctrines,  which,  witliout  being  closely 
and  continually  applied,  fosters  the  knowledge  that  puffcib 
up,  not  the  charity  which  edifieth.” 

Fo  return  to  the  subject  of  the  book.  His  acute  feelings, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  gradually  undermined  his  constitution; 
and,  having  tried  too  late  the  elfecis  of  a  voyage  to  Dublin, 
he  resigned  his  charge,  and  a  few  months  afterw  ards  his  life, 
when  lie  h.ad  completed  only  tire  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  deeply'  lamented,  us  he  had  been  justly  beloved, 
by  all  who  were  acquainted  w  ith  his  worth,  especially  his  sur¬ 
viving  hreilncn  in  the.  ministry.  One  of  them  hartdly  more 
than  nnlf  his  ago,  of  the  most  eminent  qualifications  for 
usefulness,  who  spoke  over  his  grave,  and  was  to  have  edited 
his  literary  remains,  was  cut  off  by  a  most  aHlicting  casualty, 
before  he  could  fulfil  that  friendly  office. — But  this  subject 
awakens  feelings  that  peremptorily  demand  its  close.  Our 
hearts  have  loo  recently  hied,  from  a  similar  stroke,  to  admit 
of  any  other  addition,  than  our  Lord’s  apostrophe  to  hit 
heavenly  Father,  “  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done .” 


X.  ^  Chromolqgicai  Abridgment  of  the  llutory  of  Great  BrtUun^ 
the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  ^'ar  1763,  With 
oeoealogical  and  political  tables.  By  Ant.  Fr.  ^rtrand  dc  Mole* 
fiile.  4vols.  8vo.  pp.  510,  483^  576>580.  Price  21.  10s.  Cadell 
lid  Davies.  1812. 

THERE  is  no  kind  of  historical  composition  more  useful, 

*  perliaps  none,  in  reality,  more  interesting,  than  that 
of  which  tiic  president  Henault  has  given  the  most  perfect 
example,  lie  has  described,  briefly  but  distinctly,  and,  iu 
Biny  instances,  with  great  depth  and  originality,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events,  laws,  and  customs  connected  with  llic  e.xtcrnal 
lod  domestic  history  of  France:  his  work  is  full  of  rcmark» 
ud  illustrations,  the  result  of  extensive,  if  not  always  exact, 
reiearch :  apd  in  short  there  arc  few  books,  which,  in  so 
taall  a  compass,  contain  so  much  and  such  important 
I  Butter. 

I  A  history  of  England  executed  on  the  same  plan,  and 
I  vith  equal  ability,  would  doubtless  supply  a  material 
Ucficicncy  iu  our  literature:  but  we  arc  by  no  means  of 
opinion,  that  the  vacant  space  is  fully  occupied  by  the 
fork  before  us,  although  in  itself  considered  it  has  con-  . 
liderable  value.  It  is  written,  on  the  whole  with  spirit  and 
uknt,  is  compiled  from  good  sources,  and  accompanied 
^  short  chronological  tables  and  memoranda,  appended  to 
ttchof  the  nine  periods  into  which  is  it  divided.  For  this 
^parture  from  the  plan  of  Henault,  M.  de  Moleville  assigns 
^us  reasons,  but  none  of  them  appear^ to  us  quite  sa- 
Mzetory,  It  will  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  abandon  al- 
"geiher  the  reference  to  the  President,  and  consider  these 
volumes  as  merely  containing  a  new  abridgment  of  the  History 
•f  England,  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  higher  pretensions 
^  usual. 

Viewing  the  work  in  this  light,  however,  wc  think  the 
vitbor  has  both  extended  it  to  an  impolitic  length,  and  has 
tingled  with  it  too  much  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"philosophy”  of  history.  The  narrative  of  an  abridgment 
tt  necessarily  naked  and  imperfect.  What  it  principally  re¬ 
futes  is  dexterity  in  throwing  forward  the  important  points, 
in  marking  inferior  circumstances  rapidly  but  distinctly, 
k  U  obvious  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  all  comment, 
^  discussion,  all  inference,  must  be  discarded  ;  the  space 

•  occupied  being  wanted  for  other  and  indispensable  pur- 

Besides,  the  readers  of  abridgments  arc  generally  of 

•  cut  to  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  reasoning 
^  investigation  :  they  have  cither  no  time  or  no  relish 
w  mental  exercise:  they  want  merely  to  know  what  oc*^ 
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curred  at  a  certain  time,  to  be  told  a  few  pirticulan  o( 
tlie  occurrence,  and  to  he  curried  from  one  event  to  aoo. 
ther  with  as  jiule  expenditure  as  p')ssihle  of  time  and  at. 
tcniion.  by  diis  class  of  readers  we  fear,  the  lod 
superficial  sketch  attributed  to  Goldsmith  will  be  more 
bichly  prized  than  the  very  superior  abstract  of  M.  de 
Moleville. 

This  history  is  divided  into  nine  periods :  the  first  ‘fro« 
the  fust  expedition  of  C'lrsar  in  Britain  to  its  invasion  by  the 
Saxons  :*  tlie  seco»id  from  the  termination  of  t!ie  first  to  j 
the  end  of  the  Heptarchy:  the  tliird  to  tlic  reip:?i  of  WiHiio  ! 
of  Normandy:  the  fourth  to  the  reign  of  Henry  2nd:  the  j 
fifth  to  the  reign  of  Iloiiry  4iii  :  the  sixth  to  Henry  Tib.; 
the  seventh  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart:  the  eighth 
comprclicnds  tlie  history  and  expulsion  of  that  dynasty :  the 
ninth  concludes  i!ic  work. 

M.  <le  Moleville  appears,  on  most  occasions,  to  have  coo« 
suited  original  authorities.  For  this  he  certainly  merits  praise: 
bnt  the  labours  of  preceding  inquirers  have  made  this  task  so 
comparatively  easy,  as  to  leave  little  more  to  their  successors 
than  the  care  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  their  references,  A 
tnore  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  their  in¬ 
formation,  ora  more  impartial  investigation  of  their  im|)ort, 
would,  we  are  persuaded,  have  frequently  led  our  author  to 
tiilTcreiU  results :  nor  can  we  receive,  without  pretty  close scru- 1 
liny^  the  statements  and  comments  made  hy  a  Frenchman  of! 
ihc  ancien  regime  on  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  sanction! 
of  our  Engli>h  liberties.  It  is  full  time,  however,  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  written. 

After  describing  the  escape  of  Robert  Bruce  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court,  our  author  proceeds  as  follows. 

•  He  arrired  in  a  few  days  at  Dumfries,  the  chief  seat  of  his 
interest,  where  he  found  a  great  number  of  the  Scottish  nobility  assembW. 
and  among  them  the  traitor  Gumming.  He  discovered  to  them  the 
of  his  journey,  and  ^‘presented  to  them  with  the  greatest  energy#  t^ 
in  the  despcnite  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced  it  were  better wr 
them  fit  once  to  j)cri8h  like  brr.ve  men  with  swords  in  their  li.inds,  ih»w 
dread  long,  and  at  hist  undergo  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Wallace.^ 

•The  spirit  with  which  this  discourse  was  delivered,  the  bold  tenW^ 
which  it  conveyed,  assisted  by  Bruce’s  manly  deportment,  and  by  the 
of  Ills  youth,  roused  all  those  principles  of  indignation  and  rrveogt^ 
which  the  Scottish  nobles  had  long  been  secretly  actuated.  They  accoitwf' 
ly  declared  ihiir  unanimous  resolution  to  second  the  courage  of  Btscc,  i* 
asserting  his  and  their  undoubted  rights  against  their  common 
•ors.  Gumming  alone,  who  had  secretly  concerted  his  measures  ^ 
the  king,  opposed  this  genend  determination  by  hit  rcprcieniaoofls 
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ib(  great  power  of  Englaod,  governed  by  a  Prince  of  such  uncommon 
figour  and  abilities.  Bruce  already  apprized  of  his  perlidy,  followed  him 
01  the  dissolution  of  the  as8embly»  attacked  him  in  litc  cloisters  of  the 
Gny  Friars,  and  running  him  through  the  boiiy,  left  him  for  dead.  Sir 
Thomas  Kirkpatric  asking  him  if  the  traitor  was  slain  ;  **  1  believe  so/* 
]tplied  Bruce  ;  “  and  yet  is  that  a  matter/'  cried  Kirkpatric,  “  to  be  left 
©conjecture  I  1  will  secure  him/*  upon  vvhicii  he  drew  his  dagger,  ran 
©  Cumming,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  family  of  Kirkpatric 
©ok  for  the  crest  of  their  arms  which  they  still  wear,  a  hand  with  a 
bloody  digger,  and  chose  for  the  motto  these  words,  **  1  will  secure  him/* 

To  us,  this  detail  appears  tame,  spiritless,  and  in  several 
points  incorrect ;  the  following  account  from  the  preface  to  the 
murder  of  raerlavcroc  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Scott’s  Min* 
iiri'Isy,  is  in  all  respects  its  perfect  contrast. 

*  In  the  year  1304*,  Bruce  abruptly  left  the  court  of  England,  and 
‘held  an  interview,  in  the  Daminical  church  of  Dumfries  with  John, 

*  lumanwd  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  tht^  Red  Cuming,  a  powerful 

*  chieftain,  who  had  formerly  held  ♦*  the  regency  of  Scotland.'*  It  is 

*  laid  by  the  Scottish  historians,  that  he  upbraided  Cnming  with  having 

*  betrayed  to  the  English  monarch  a  scheme  formed  betwixt  them,  for 

*  aliening  the  independence  of  Scotland.  The  English  writers  maintain 

*  thv't  Bruce  proposed  such  a  plan  to  Cuming,  which  he  rejected  with 

*  scorn,  as  inconsistent,  with  the  fealty  he  had  sworn  to  Edward.  The 

*  dispute,  however  it  began,  soon  waxed  high  betwixt  two  fierce  and 

*  iodept'ndent  barons.  At  length,  standing  before  the  high  altar  of  the 
'  church,  Cuming  gave  Bruce  the  lie,  and  Bruce  retaliated  by  a  stroke 

*  of  his  poniard.  Full  rf  confusion  and  remorse  for  a  homicide  com- 

*  milted  in  a  sanctuary,  the  future  monarch  of  Scotland  nisheJ  out  of  the 

*  church  with  the  bloody  poniard  in  his  hand.  Kirkpatric  and  Lindsay, 

*  two  barons  who  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  were  v/aiting  at  the  gate. 

'  To  their  earnest  and  anxious  enquiries  into  the  cause  of  hrs  emotion, 

*  Bruo?  answered,  1  doubt  1  have  slain  the  Red  Cuming  !  *  doubtest 

*  ihou  /  exclaimed  Kirkpatric,  ‘  I  make  sure!’  Accordingly,  with 

*  Lindsay  and  a  few  followers,  he  rushed  into  the  church,  and  dis* 
‘patched  the  wounded  Cuming.  Hence  the  crest  of  KiiTpatric  is  a 
'  iund  grasping  a  dagger,  disiilling  gouts  of  blood  proper,  motto,  ‘  / 

*  mi  ticker* 

Of  the  parallel  which  M.  de  Moleville  has  traced  between  the 
character  of  our  Charles  1st  and  Louis  loth  of  France,  the 
followng  portion  is,  we  think,  [the  best. 

*  There  remains  a  peculiar  disparity  worth  noticing,  between  the  cha- 
^r  of  Charles  1.  and  Lewis  XVl.  The  latter,  though  endowed 
^  the  same  personal  courage  and  intrepidity  as  Charles,  was  much 
deficient  in  that  vigour  of  resolution  which  the  situation  of  both 

*  encriiially  required.  But  what  is  still  more  rcmarkiblc,  that  the 
^ty  of  Charles  I.  which  Lewis  never  failed  to  read  every  day  from 

i  ^  beginning  of  the  revolution  to  the  end  of  hit  life,  instead  of  point* 
!  Vor.  VIII.  4  II 
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iog  out  to  him  the  measures  which,  duly  considering  the  difference  q|  cir. 
cumstances,  he  was  to  pursue  or  to  aroid,  proved  on  the  contrary  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  instructions  to  him,  impressed  as  he  was, 
the  insurrections  that  took  place  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  I7^^9,witb 
the  idea  that  his  own  murder  must  absolutely  be  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  revolution;  his  constant  anxiety  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  made 
him  wish  above  all  things  that  the  name  of  the  French  nation  should 
never  be  stained  with  the  indelible  stigma  of  such  an  execrable  deed, 
which  he  thought  could  be  prevented  only  by  a  private  assassinatiot ; 
and  ns  he  had  entirely  made  up  his  mind  about  it,  his  whole  attentios 
in  Charles’s  history,  was  ever  fixed  on  those  measures  which  had,  or 
might  have  been,  construcii  into  acts  of  treason  againt  the  nation.  Thena 
his  unshaken  resolution  of  never  employing  his  armies  against  any 
volotionary  commotion,  though  it  was  universally  acknowledged  by  iB 
parties,  that  had  the  king  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  a  few  of 
his  troops,  all  the  revolutionary  schemes  or  conspiracies,  and  the  revob* 
tioD  itself,  would  instantly  have  been  at  an  end.  Charles’s  conduct  b 
the  English  revolution  sufficiently  evinces  that  he  would  never  hiif  * 
committed  such  a  fault,  nor  would  he  have  hesitated,  ib  many  favourable 
occasions  that  occurred,  to  dissolve  the  national  assembly,  as  he  bad 
four  times  dissolved  his  p.arliaments ;  and  this  measure,  secured  by  the  | 
mere  ap]K‘arancc  of  a  few  troops,  would  have  been  no  less  efficacious  for 
tlic  immediate  overthrow  of  the  revolution  ;  thence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  had  he  been  king  of  France  at  that  period,  the  French  revoluUoo 
never  would  have  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  bov 
far  Lewis  XVI.  was  from  harbouring  any  jealousy  about  his  prcrog^vc 
or  any  idea  of  enlarging  it  by  encroachments  upon  the  privileges  or  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people,  and  how  readily  he  consented  to  the  redress  of  ^ 

Sricvanccs  on  that  respect,  we  might  perhaps  as  fairly  conclude  from  it» 
lat  had  he  been  king  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  hit  full  i 
and  easy  compliance  to  the  demands  with  which  it  was  introduced,  would  | 
have  not  left  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  it.' 


Our  author  in  liis  preface  expresses  his  regret,  that  inabiKu 
to  sustain  the  cxjieiice  of  a  translation  should  have  compclW 
him  to  trust  to  his  own  skill  in  the  English  language.  "Thb 
, apology  was  altogether  unnecessary.  His  English  is  reraarkr 
al)ly  good — indeed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  idiomatic,  and 
is  altogether  incomparably  better  than  he  could  have  obtained 
from  the  translators  usually  employed  by  the  trade*  He 
atates  his  intention,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  of  publhhib^ 
two  reductions  of  this  abridgement;  one  on  a  very 
scale  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  tiie  other  in  a  medium 
between  the  two.  We  hope  that  he  will  bo  enabled  tocic* 
cote  this  plan,  by  tbe  sale  of  tbc  present  volumes. 
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Art.  XI.  An  hitlorical  and  descrifUtve  Account  nf  the  four  Sfiectet  of 
Peruvian  Sheeps  called  Cameras  de  la  Tierra ;  to  which  arc  ad  !ea^ 
Particulars  respecting  the  Domcshcation  of  the  two  wild  Species,  and 
the  Experiments  hitherto  made  by  the  SiMniards  to  cross  the  respective 
Breeds,  to  improve  their  Wools,  6cc.  By  William  Walton,  jun.  8vo. 
plricc  8s.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

CONSIDERING  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  Spaniards  have 
^  almost  invariably  viewed  every  attempt  to  investigate  the  internal  eco- 
•onty  of  their  American  possessions,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  ob* 
uioiog  information  on  subjects  connected  with  it.  we  ought  not,  perhaps, 

10  wonder  tliat  so  little,  and  that  little  almost  altogether  erroneous,  hat 
been  hitherto  known  of  the  “  interesting  animals,”  whose  habits  artd 
description  are  detailed  in  this  memoir.  It  most,  however,  be  confessed, 
tkat  this  ignorance  has  been  brought  down  to  rather  too  recent  a  date,  and 
dm  in  the  years  1810  and  1811  naturalists  ought  to  have  known  better 
duo  to  confound  the  Alpaca  with  the  Guanaco,  or  with  the  I^lama,  and 
the  Llama  with  the  Vicuna.  The  present  publication  will  put  an  end  to 
thh  uncertainty.  It  contains  as  much,  probiihly,  as  is  necessary  to  bi 
bown  upon  the  subject,  and  although  not  remarkably  well  written,  exhi- 
bki  a  greater  share  of  observation  and  good  sense,  than  a  reader  of  the 
Prfseot  Slate  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  would  be  prepared  to  expect. 

The  Peruvian  sheep,  called  by  the  Spaniards  “  Cameras  de  la  Tierra^ 

I  or  country  shi'ep,”  are  of  ibur  distinct  kinds;  the  Llama  and  Alpaca, 
which  arc  domesticated  and  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  Guanaco 
ttd  Vicuna,  which  are  as  yet  wild.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that, 
Miwiihstanding  the  general  equality  of  the  temjXfrature  witli  that  of  their 
aitive  mountains^  these  animak  are  not  to  be  found  native  in  Quito,  Santa 
Fe,  or  Caraccas ;  and  the  only  reason  which  the  American  naturalists 
bre  btxn  able  to  assign  for  this  fact  is,  that  a  particular  species  of  grass, 
CMninon  in  tiie  Cordilleras,  is  supposed  not  to  exist  in  the  regions  north 
d  the  Line. 

The  Llama  is  ‘  from  four  to  four  and  a  half,  sometimes  five  feet  in 
bight,  and  about  the  same  in  length.  His  shape  slightly  resembles  that 
•f  the  fallow  deer,  but  tapers  gicaily  at  the  loins,  so  as  to  produce  a  very 
null  Waist,  that  appears  to  prolong  under  the  two  haunches,  like  that  of 

*  gftyhound.*  He  has  no  horns ;  his  hoof  is  divided,  ‘  and  the  fore 

are  armed  with  two  indurated,  black,  homy,  hooked  spurs,  resem- 
wOtf  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey,  that  serve  to  support  him  on  the  Bakes 
frozen  and  slippery  snow,'  which  cover  the  precipices  and  iteciivities  of 

*  hii  native  mountains.*  ‘  Below  the  breast,  upon  the  sternum,  is  a  callo- 
by,  or  flake  of  a  horny  substance,  about  six  inches  long  and  tlircc  wide, 

*  is  the  camel,  but  which  Pennant,  and  after  him  Dr.  Shaw,  has  wrongly 

a  protuberance.  On  this  he  rests,  for  when  he  lies  down,  as  hc 

his  legs  under  him,  his  body  falls  aad  is  received  on  this  subsiincei 
bb  a  sensible  ooise.’  The  fleece  of  the  Llama  is  coarse  and  mixed 
vith  hair,  but  answers  perfectly  well  for  blankets,  frie/es  and  coarse 
I^llens.  The  skin  is  extremely  hard,  and  but  litlle  used  by  the  tanner, 

common  price  of  this  useful  animal  is  three  dollars,  and  his  ave« 

:  ^load  lOOlbs.  In  their  journies  they  arc  preceded  by  a  regularly 
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trained  Llama,  who  is  decorated  with  flags,  ribbons  and  bells,  and  ^ 
Indian  driver  brings  up  the  rear.  Of  this  race  of  men  the  following  p#®. 
fill,  but,  probably  not  inaccurate  description  is  given. 

*  As  a  conquered  being  he’  ( the  Indian  )  *  hates  and  detests  the  SpanUid;  I 
mistrusts  him  in  every  act,  oegociation  or  intercourse,  even  when  they 
appear  advantageous.  He  assists  and  obeys  him,  because  he  is  his  tape* 
nor;  an  expression  of  regard  seldom  escapes  his  lips;  he  is  scarcely 
reduced  to  servitude,  but  fear  and  rigour ;  he  is  fond  of  solitude  sad 
retirement;  abstemious;  superstitious  in  his  exterior  worship;  reserved, 
cautious,  melancholy ;  has  a  peculiar  sadness  marked  on  his  face,  in  hb  | 
voice,  and  song ;  a  promptitude  to  deny  any  thing  that  is  asked  of  him;  i  | 
great  obllaucocss  of  answer ;  fond  of  his  children,  cruel  to  his  wift; 
disrtspecthil  to  his  ageii  parents ;  capable  of  remaining  in  the  sme  \ 
posture  for  hours,  without  moving  or  speaking,  with  a  variety  of  other 
characteristic  traits,  but  yet  fond  of  his  Llama,  whom  he  pats  and  careisei’ 

The  Alpaca  is  soou  what  smaller  than  the  Llama,  but  reseroblei  hni 
generally  in  his  liahits  and  conformation.  He  is  gentle  and  attached  to  | 
bis  master,  and  appears  to  be  even  a  milder  and  more  submissive  slave  this 
the’  Llama.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  Alpaca  is  derived  from  hb 
*  long,  lank  and  flaxy  fleece,’  which  obtains  the  same  price  as  *  that  cf 
the  commuD  sheep,  but  is  much  cleaner,  and  sells  for  seven  or  eight 
rials  per  arroba  (25lbs)  or  four  cents  per  pound.’ 

The  Guanaco  *  is  the  largest  of  the  two  ^cies  of  wiki  Peruvian  sheep, 
yet  generally  rather  smaller  than  the  Alpaca,  of  course  lem  this 
the  Llama.’  The  colour'  is  commonly  *  a  russet  brown  or  reddbb,’ 
but  in  a  few  instances  white.  He  is  fierce  and  swift,  and  it  b  ei* 
tremcly  difficult  to  take  him  alive.  Under  the  government  of  the 
Incas,  the  chace  of  the  Guanaca  nnd  the  Vicuna  was  exclusively  a  royd 
pastime.  Tire  best  bezoars  are  produced  by  this  animal,  which  is  pf^ 
Dounced  by  Air.  Walton,  *  the  least  interesting  of  the  four  species 
Peruvian  ^eep,’  and  its  fleece  *  the  coarsest,  the  most  shaggy,  md 
Kcau  valuable.’ 

The  Vicuna  is  by  far  the  smallest,  nvott  dcKcate,  and  from  theflnenen 
and  consequent  nature  of  its  wool,  the  *  most  interesting’  of  the  comtty 
sheep.  Its  height  seldom  exceeds  three  feet.  ‘  The  general  appeanner 
of  the  Vicuna,*  says  Mr.  W.,  is  ratlrer  ungraceful,  compared  with  At 
otlier  three  species,  for  it  has  neither  the  erect  and  majestic  aspect  of  the 
Uama ;  the  soft  expressive  looks  of  the  Alpaca,  nor  the  spirited  wi 
indepeudent  carriage  of  the  Guanaco.  its  eyes  are  black,  bot  they  * 
Boroeaniog  ;  they  are  ratker  round  than  oblong  ;  and  the  pupils  project  i 
which  gives  the  aninul  a  degree  of  vacant  staxe.* 

This  specict  it  extremely  timid,  and  herds  together  on  the  soowy  WW 

of  the  Pcittvian  mountains.  It  is  supposed  to  intermix  occastonaliy  vbh 

the  Guanaco*  'I'he  flesh  is  ‘  very  good  caring,’  and  the  skin  worth  sbs^ 
three  or  four  rials,  (^li7d.) 

The  remainder  oi  the  book  is  occupied  by  an  iovesrigatioii  of 
practicability  of  dororsticaring  the  Alpaca  and  the  Vicuna,  and  of^*f**5 
them  to  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  by  various  details  coonected  with  At 
wool  trade,  which  are  scarcely  tuscq^ble  of  abstract.  The  ^ 
very  respectably  cxscutcd* 
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Smnm  on  Early  Picfy. 

Alt  XII.  Poemi,  By  Whiston  Bristow.  8to.  pp.  180.  J.  M.  Richard* 

ton.  1812. 

UEADERS  lets  fastidioot  than  ourseWctt  at  well  at  lett  doubtful 
^  of  the  moral  tendency  of  amatory  layt,  will,  we  dare  tay,  find  this 
Mtemblagf  of  blue  eyes,'^  “  dewy  lipt,**  and  ••  snowy  arms,*'  very 
pretty  and  entertaining. 


An.  XIII.  account  of  the  difirtnt  Charitits  belonging  to  the  Poor  of 
the  County  of  Norfolkt  abrid^d  from  the  retumt  under  Gilbert’t  actf 
to  the  House  of  Commont  in  1786 ;  and  from  the  Terriert  in  the 
office  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  By  Zachary  Clark.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  1811. 

11 R.  CLARK  a  resident  at  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  and  a  member 
*  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  led  to  originate  this  very  laborious, 
difficult,  and  expensive  enquiry,  by  the  apprehension  that  ‘‘charitiet 
left  by  benevolent  individuals  for  the  use  ot  the  poor  were  often  mia- 
Banaged  and  mis-applied.'  A  brief,  but  e!fetreme!y  interesting  history 
of  his  researches  is  given  in  the  preface,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  ClarksoOf 
md  from  many  of  the  documents  quoted  In  the  body  of  the  work,  it 
Kerns  unavoidable  to  infer,  that  an  indolent  acquiescence  in  prescriptive 
iboses  prevails  extensively  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  interests  of  the 
poor.  The  public,  we  think,  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Clark  for  his 
scUfe  philanthropy,  and  we  cordially  join  in  the  hope  which  he  ex* 
presses ; 

‘That  individuals,  seeing  these  terriers  in  print  for  their  res¬ 
pective  parishes,  would  actually  step  forward  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  and 
Kcurc  to  them  their  just  rights  wherein  they  appeared  to  have  been  in¬ 
vaded.  He  had  also  another  hope,  riz.  that  as  he  himself  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  collect  in  one  book  the  Charities  belonging  to  his  own  county, 
others  might  be  induced  to  make  similar  collections  for  those  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged ;  so  that  one  following  the  example  of  ano* 
ther,  the  rights  of  the  poor  might  in  time  be  ascertained,  and  put  upon 
itcord  through  the  whole  kingdom.’ 

In  two  instances,  Mr.  Clark  has  been  enabled  by  the  result  of  his  en- 
fdnes,  and  by  his  personal  interference,  to  increase  considerably  the 
hods  of  the  pai  ochial  poor. 


An.  XIV.  Early  Piety :  a  Sermon  on  Proverbs,  Ch^.  iv.  verse  ix. 
Addressed  to  the  Children  of  Sunday  Schools.  By  a  Friend  to  Youth. 
12mo.  pp.  21.  Price  6d.  Hatchard.  1812. 

'pHIS  is  at  once  an  useful  and  interesting  discourse.  It  is  written  in 
a  stile,  somewhat  too  gay,  perhaps,  for  the  sobriety  of  rigid  criticism, 
bit  well  adapted  to  captivate  the  imagination  of  youthful  readers.  A 
^  extraordinary  and  impressive  anecdote  is  introduced,  (p  12.)  of  a 
^^hed  drunkard,  roused  in  the  very  moment  of  intoxication  to  a  sense 
flf  bis  guilt  and  danger,  by  the  strong  and  Kasonable  admonitions  of  the 
^^r  of  tliis  tract. 
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Clarke’s  Arithmetic. 


Art.  XV,  Httiory  of  Charlet  thi  Great  and  Orlando  /  ascribed  ^ 
Archbishop  Turpin’;  translated  from  the  L^iln  in  Spanheim’i  Li?en^ 
ecclesiastical  Writers  ;  together  with  the  most  celebrated  ancient  Spi. 
niih  Ballads  relating  to  the  twelve  Peers  of  France  mentioned  \i  Bqi 
Quixote ;  with  English  metrical  Versions.  By  Thomas  Rodd.  Is 
two  vuls,  8vo.  pp.  275,  232.  Price  11.  Is.  Rndd.  1812. 

Publication  consisting  of  a  mass  of  dull  and  monstrous  fictions,  dei. 
titute  of  the  slightest  pretension  to  historical  accuracy  is,  we  moi 
honestly  confess,  very  little  to  our  ustc.  As  for  the  Editor,  he  has,  kii 
true,  translated  a  string  of  Spanish  ballads  into  loose  English  vers(%  Ui  I 
has  completely  evaded  every  opportunity  of  giving  interest  or  importsicr  | 
to  his  collections.  A  comprehensive  historical  enqoirv,  in  the  form  of  i  j 
preliminary  dissertation,  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  well  informed  aDd€i^  ' 
gant  writer,  have  formed  a  valuable  accession  to  the  literature  of  romaocf;  | 
mt  this  seems  to  have  been  a  task  beyond  the  powers,  or  at  least,  tlh  | 
indostry  of  Mr.  Rodd.  He  contents  himself  whh  a  long  extract  froo  : 
Mr.  Kllis  by  way  of  introduction  to  Turpin’s  lying  legend,  and  maket  t 
narration  of  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles  from  a  Spanish  Chronicle  anmt 
the  purpose  of  a  pi  eface  to  tne  ballads.  The  latter,  at  least,  should  hire 
been  thi  subject  of  some  historical  discussion  ;  for  so  completely  do  ibl 
French  and  Spanish  writers  differ  m  their  account  of  it,  as  to  render  k 
ejctfemely  doubtful  whether  any  such  battle  was  fought  during  the  rojl 
of  Charlemagne ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  cKfonicle  of  Aljihonio  w 
Great,  and  it  appears  pretty  clear  that  M;  :  ian«  more  than  susjictcd  it  ti 
hb  a  frtere  intention. 

1  n  addition  to  these  sins  of  omission  Mr.  Rodd  has  thought  it  aft  et* 
cellent  speculation  to  swell  the  bulk  of  his  publication  by  priming  the  on* 
gimil  along  with  his  version.  We  cannot  think  that  this  will  answer  Hi 
purpose.  Few  people  will  buy  Spanish  ballads  at  so  dear  a  rale.  If  he 
wished  his  boolt  to  take  he  should  have  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Elliii 
given  a  spirited  prose  sketch,  with  occasional  specimens  of  each  romsiee, 
and  included  the  whole  in  a  single  volume. 


Art.  XV  J.  Ah  usefitl  Compendium  of  many  important  and  curiout  Brmka 
of  Scienee  and  general  Knowledge  ;  digestea,  principally,  in  pl^  xH 
instructive  Tablet,  to  which  are  added,  some  rational  Recreariom  ia 
Numbers,  with  easy  and  expeditious  Methods  of  constructing  nug« 
Squares,  .and  Specimens  of  some  in  the  higher  Clast.  By  w 
Thomas  Watson.  London.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

E  believe  this  title-page  to  be  an  honest  one.  ,The  book  is  boA  co^ 
pendioui  and  uteful. 

- -  . . .  ■  ..A  - - — - 

Art.  XVII.  Anew  System  of  Arithmetic^  including  Specimens  of  *  ^ 
thod  by  which  most  Arithmetical  Operations  may  be  performed  wnb* 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  Rule  of  Three ;  and  followed  b/ 
oh  the  Nature  of  the  ElemenU^  Instruction,  contained  in 
IVatlsrs  On  that  Science.  By  Thomari  Clark,  hvo.  pp.  xxwt.  W 
Budd,  1812. 

CO  far  from  agreeing  w'ith  Mr.  Clark,  in  supf^siog  that  *^*^^*^  *7^ 
have  earned  their  knowledge  in  arithmetic  through  the  niedii" 


Heming’s  T%efnes  tf  Admiration. 


l(yT« 


^  EoglitH  works  on  this  science*  ka?e  yet  to  leam  the  rules  of 
lahftractioDt  multiplication*  and  division**  we  are  quite  convinced 
^  there  if  no  country  io  Europe  where  the  principles  and  practice 
i  arithmetic  are  better,  understood  than  in  our  own*— ^nd  farther*  that  if 
^  acellent  little  books  of  Hutton*  Boooycastle  and  Keitb*  were  to 
^  mperieded  by  this  self-confident  gentleiBan*f  octavo*  arithmetic  would 
^ai  Itttie  known  in  England*  in  ^ess  than  thirty  years  from  iJhe  preaeoi 
aw,  as  the  Syriac  language. 


Aft  XVI II.  Themes  of  Admiration^  a  philosophical  poem.  With  other 
Mrirlcal  Specimens.  By  T.  Homing.  8vo.  pp,  160.  Price  7s  6d. 
Shonvood  find  Co. 

IN  publishing  this  volume  Mr.  Hemin^  states  himself  to  have  been 
•  chiefly  actuated  by  a  desire  of  ascertaining  the  rank  he  may*  fairly 
claim,  in  the  literary  commonwealth.  ‘  It  may  be  demanded,*  he  sayft* 
'vby  we  do  not  weigh  with  humility  our  own  preteiwions.  For  myself 
1  rrply  that  /  uoasU  a  comfiarative  scale  from  which  I  cotdJ  saiisfiutorily 
Ornate.  I  am  not  able  to  boast  the  prolific  fancy  of'  a  Shakespeare* 
tie  capacity  of  a  Milton,  the  furofouudit^  of  a  Pope,  or  the  pathos  of  a 
Iboopson.'  Bnt  what  then  \ — *  Is  the  sparxow  found  to  sit  mute*  Icc^ 
kcauictlie  nightingale*  6cc.* 

The  unparalleled  modesty  of  this  dieclaimer  must  strongly  interetl 
fiery  reader  of  taste  and  discernment  in  the  author’s  fav()ur.  In  this 
of  *  pretention*  for  a  bard  like  Mr.  Hcming  voluntarily  to  come  for- 
^  with  a  confession  of  inferiority  to  such  writers  as  Milton  and 
Skakr^pcare*  is  really  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding,  and  will*  we 
4oabt  not,  inspire  our  readers  with  a  vehement  impatience  to  obtain  posset* 
Ml  of  some  specimens  of.*  a  commodity*  of  which  the  vender  merely 
vestures  to  affirm  that  it  is  *  contpounded  of  original  efiiuion  and  genuine 
Bonlity.’ — <  In  the  following  paragraph  extracted  from  the  philosophi* 
ol  poem,  they  will  be  reminded  of  the  *  capacity  of  a  Milton,*  the  fimey 
cf  I  Shakespeare,  and  the  profoundity  of  a  Pope/  only  to  admire  .h^w 
I  rightfully  they  are  combined  in  the  person  of  a  Hcming. , 

i*  The  splendid  sun  displays  bis  bumisbed  dress 
The  grand  Chronometer  oi  days  and  years  ; 

The  seasons'  guide*  who*  traversing  his  ^walk. 

Purges  and  qualifies  the  .vital  air* 

DlstUs  refreshment  o'er  the  hert^ge  beds 
Well  rectified^  and— nourishes  the  earth. 

The  geocentric  moon,  crescent  or  orb, 

Whose  law  impulsive  to  the  restless  deep 
Its  verge  of  flow  or  lowest  neap  pre^crib^  I 
The  mariners’  and  lovers'  grateful  laom 
Compass  of  months*  Hyperion’s  statefy  bride* 

Who,  with  him  dancing  Uirough  the  or'and  saloon 
Varied  positions  shews ;  now  ^angipg  aides* 

.Now  to  face  with  bolder  cpjunfraa.ncc 
A  pair  unequalled  in  the  baldric  train. 

Round. the  gay  gallery  nine  moving  sphere 
Of  the  first  order,  spinning  on  their  pol^ 

With  twice  nine  aen^nts  in  their  glorious  train* 
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Obsiinations  ati  Peace  with  France. 


F«r  swifter  speed  along  their  yearly  tracts 
Than  ball  exploded  from  the  cannon’s  throat.’ 

The  next  poem  entitled  the  *  scene  of  sorrow/  is  more  calcuUted  n 
bring  into  comparison  *  the  pathos  of  a  Thompson.*  It  is  a  sort  of  deg^ 
which  may  be  said  to  kill  two  birds  vrith  one  stone»  as  it  contitoi  a 
kmemt  both  for  I^ouis  XVI.  and  his  royal  consort.  The  poet  begios  by 
noticing  the  impropriety  of  merely  *  yielding  a  shudder*  at  the  miimn 
be  is  going  to  describe. 

•  To  thee  the  sorrows  of  the  injured  cry 

‘The  sorrows  of  thy  tongue  their  cause  dcsciTCS, 

Vollied  with  rage  indignant  let  them  fly, 

Alt*  ‘.I*  11  » 


And  shiver  in  their  course  the  knottiest  nerves.’ 


In  order  to  do  this  the  more  effectually  he  enters  into  a  disquisitioo  oi 
the  nature  of  man. 


-*  here  be  it  understood 


That  man  compounded  both  of  hot  and  cold 

If  Direan  torch  e’er  touch  his  sulphurous  blood 
A  wild  combustion  rages  uncontrouled.* 

Having  first  of  all  despatched  poor  Louis,  he  directs  the  *  piteooieyt 
of  Melpomene’  to  the  *  quondam  queen,’  whose  melancholy  licaadoo  ii 
feelingly  deplored. 

‘  No  vivid  beam  her  languid  eye  can  yield 
And  every  brace  of  body  seems  unstrung.* 

She  has  notwithstanding,  sufRcient  strength  left  to  deliver  s  ipeecii 
•r  speeches  to  the  amount  of  seventy  six  stanzas ;  after  which  easoeii 
description  of  the  trial,  executiou,  and  posthumous  proceedings. 

‘  No  black  plume  nods  amid  procession  slow 
Unhonoured  with  a  tumulus  of  sod,  6cc. 


The  poet  concludes  with  a  patriotic  exhortation  to  ‘  the  Kio|f  cf 
England/  from  which  we  unfortunately  can  only  afford  room  forsiO|k 


stanza. 

*  For  ivistors  to  conduct  thy  Christian  flocks. 

In  schools  of  diligence  for  talent  search. 

It  wounds  the  heart  of  good  old  Orthodox 
To  watch  the  languor  of  his  ward  the  church.* 

There  arc  several  miscellaneous  pieces  in  addition  to  these  two.  ^ 
we  should  think  we  have  already  afforded  our  readers,  ‘  a  coinpsn#^ 
scale  by  which  they  can  satisfactorily  estimate.’  \V  hether  they  wiD  b 
inclined  to  place  the  name  of  Heming  on  a  level  with  the  iUuioio* 
names  to  whom  he  directs  their  attention,  we  presume  not  to  detersi^- 
He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  good  intentions,  and  we  hope  will  long 
five  the  memory  of  his  verses. 


Art.  XIX.  OhtervaHofu  ufitm  Commercial  Terms  of  Peace  with 

and  our  own  Resources.  By  a  London  Merchant.  London.  Gm  \ 
and  Curtis.  1812.  ^ 

’'PHIS  pamphlet  Is  not  very  remarkable  for  cither  profound  or  cxwn^ 
views  of  ihe  very  important  subjects  on  which  it  commentsjfcf 
btcathei  a  peaceable  tpint,— and  so  far  merits  our  cordial  approw®^ 
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A(tXX.  A  Commiftial  Get^raAkUal  Sketch  of  thi  Bra* 

in  South  Ajnerica»  and  of  the  laMna  of  MjKlm ;  ^  de* 

’  icnpdoa  of  the  PortuguoM  ColoniM»*  itlandst  Cities.  Chief  Towott 
*  Hs^uri,  Kifersi  ,  Toother  with  Metr  Climate,  Soil,  and  Prodocl^; 

Trade,  Reli^^,  Manners,  Ctutoms,  8cc.  Serving  as  a  guide  to  the 
L^CommercialWorld.  and  pointing  out  to  the  manuiacturing  Towns  of 


Sheffield,  Bimakigham,  hjlaochaster,  Stockport,  Leeds,  /Northampton, 
Kocungham,*  ,Co|rentry,  Stroud,  I^rsley,  Wootoo,  Painlwick,  dtCi 
‘  KW  sources  of  wealth  ^  sptings  of  industry,  hy  directing  their 
tttcntion  to  the  formation-  of  such  goods  as  are  oonsumed  in  the  New 
World.  'By  T*/  Ashe,  Esq.  Who  travelled  the  Contioent  of  Ame* 
ricaieverai  years.-,  pp.  1^.  8vo... (Price  7i*6d.  'AUeol  1812. 

pOOR  Richard’s  ♦way  to  w^th*  was,  we  beHere,*  oflered  to  hii 
^  American  country^ne n  at  a  rate-consideiably  cheaper  than  Mr.*  Ashe 
oo  afibrd  to*  sell  •  the  infbrmatioh  of  thrs’stai^ 'ara  hungry  octavo. 
If  however,- he  cannot  dispute  the  palm 'of- patriotism  with  a  Franklin^ 
aiiiQit  acknowledge  that  the  disclosure  of  ♦new  sources  of  wealth, and 
msgt  of  industry*  to  ♦  the  towns  of  Sheffield,  Brrmingiiam,  Manchester, 
Jodtj)ort,  Leeds,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Coventry;  Stroud,  Durs* 
Iff,  wooton,  Painswick’— -beside  those  included  in  the  l(c.  at  the  rate 


nftdfrom  the  discovery,  surely  cannot  grudge  so  trifling  a  sum,  to  be 
■  possession  of  a  remedy  which  '  will  shortly  add  red-herrings  and 
hcon  to  the  ^diy  bread  of  our  manufacturing  poor,  and  put  the  legions 
d  General  Lad  more  effectually  to  flight,  than  all  the  soldiery  sent 
sgaosthim  has  been  able  to  effect.  But  the  Yorkshire  cloth-buyen* 
Mfei  bad  habit,  which  they  call  *  fear  Icing,*  The  cloth  bought  of  die 
Mofactorer,  is  .drawn  over  a  pole,  tn  such  a  manner,  that  the  light  fallr 
iig  through,  discovers  the  faults  and  defects,  for  which  a  deduction  iiL 
nude  from  the  price  agreed  upon';  and  wc  strongly  suspect  that  theyr 
•ill  civise  Mr.  Ashe’s  work  to  undergo  a  similar  operation.  Nor  arc  we. 
•tbout  apprehensions  that  the  Sheffield  manufacturers,  when  they  hea^. 
dut  the  Brazils  arc  an  ingredient  in  the  nostrum,  will  .pronounce  the 
eorka  *  toaster,*'  Had  Mr.  Ashe  timed  the  publication  of  his  book  s 
more  happily,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  on  the  bare  credit  of  the* 
tkk,  it  would  have  been  bought  up  like  the  first  su^ty  of  fashionable' 
for  the  season  t  but,  unfortunately,  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
^  towns  of  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Stockport,  Leeds',  Ac. 
^  gone  in  quest  of  the  sources  and  springs  to  which  he  of^rt  to  lead 
without  any  other  reward  for  their  trouble  than  losing^morb  than 
djw  shoes  in  the  mire  ;  that  it  will  be  at  easy  to  persuade  them  that 
^  sources  of  the  Nile  are  to  be  found  m  the  Brazils,  u  that  they  will 
■•d  *  sources  of  wealth  and  springs  of  industry,*  in  that  quarter.  He 
Produces  hit  goods  after  the  fair  is  over. 

*A  Commercial  View  and  Geographical  Sketch  of  the  Brasils’  roust 
be  interesting,  independent  of  the  influeocc  of  temporary  dr* 
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Ashe’s  Fttiv  of  the  Bronils. 

omifUincet.  Wc  thill  therefonp,  take  Che  llbmy  of  ^Cii^y 
detcripcton  of  Englindy  «  with  its  Tirious  fmctUi&tu  quaUitet  of  niet  mi 
temtf&iated  system  of  most  arftfn<A  tocut^  ;*  p.  6.  We  le?vc  it  to  the 
'fearkers  to  mediute  on  hit  lolemn  assurance,  that  «  our  introdoctioi 
so  Sooth  America  ...  is  a  'messnre  nfm^fkuii  to  this  country  with  mmi 
of  the  highest  consequence  :  e?ems  which  irost  ...  secure  that  wnkh 
and  prosperity  with  which  we  were  so  recently  threatened  to  be  dt» 
mied^  p.  13.  We  sfihll  lease  the  inhabitants  of  Birmin^^^ham  to  tp. 
predate  the  intelligence  that  *  gold,  silser,  and  precious  stones,  which 
were  formerly  exported  to  Lisbon/  were  there  •  framed  into  gold  aod 
sihrer  crosses,  idols,  images,  and  taints.*  p.  15.  We  shrll  leate.the 
Sheffield  Merchants  to  rejoice  in  the  singular  discorery,  *  that  there  ire 
no  nations  who  eonsume  naore  cutlery  than  the  SpaniarclB  and  Portuguese/ 
(P*  6ne  cuileij  which  they  manifest  at  hooMs  is 

carried  to  a  passion  by  them  abroad,  and  few  are  seen  without  kniTes,orioi 
strume nts  resembling  them,  and  which  they  use  not  only  at  their  roeils.  bit 
for  the  gratification  of  sudden  resentment,  and  the  commission  of  prirai 
cruelty  and  crimes. *p.  19,  20.  The  enlightened  manufacturers  of  Le^s(to 
whom  he  gives  sundry  hints  on  the  subject  of  education ),  may  be  the  better, 
though  wc  are  not,  for  being  told  that :  *  The  man  who  sacnficet  the  idk 
pursuits  of  trivial,  an J,  at  the  same  time,  expensive  pleasures,  to  the  radooal 
aod  satisfactory  desire  of  that  sort  of  knowl^ge  which  may  turn  to  his  owa 
and  to  public  account,  qualifies  himself  for  the  favours  which  fortuai 
may  offer  ;  and  which,  without  such  acquisitions^  it  would  be  out  of  bh 
power  to  embrace  or  improve.*  p.  31,  And  though  we  have  been  informed, 
by  persons  who  seemed  to  Know,  that  British  lace  is  the  term  used 
by  the  Nottingham  manufacturers,  to  distinguish  the  wove  netdace  froo 
that  made  with  bobbins  in  Northamptonshire,  Bedfordshire,  aod  tbs 
neighbouring  counties  ;  yet,  as  Mr.  Ashe  addresses  himself  to  ‘the 
manufactures  of  British-lace  at  Northampton,*  we  hope  the  manufacts* 
rers  of  British-lace  at  Northampton  will  be  benefited  by  his  idvioe. 
The  stocking  merchants  of  Nottingham,  too,  we  hope,  will  be  induced  to 
send  their  best  goods  to  the  Brazils,  when  they  hear  that  ‘  the  Bnii* 
Hans  being  for  the  most  part,  not  only  wealthy^  but  rich ;  aod  C0DS^ 
quently  able  to  indulge  themselves  in  luxuries  which  people  of  otbsc 
countries  have  no  prstensions  to  afford.*  p.  35. 

All  these  choice  pieces  of  Intelligence,  we  relinquish  to  those  whoa 
they  may  concern,  in  order  to  come  at  the  Geographical  Sketch,  of 
which  we  soon  discover  symptoms  in  the  information,  that  the  Bradk 
are  *  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  Terra  Firma.*  Proceeding  farther,  wc  les« 
that  ‘  the  Indian  Salamander  is  a  kind  of  long  fourdegged  insect  oi  lo 
venomous  a  nature,  that  the  very  sting  of  it  is  mortal,  unless  either  bnri^ 
with  a  red  hot  iron,  or  immediately  cut  off.*  The  account  of  the  dif* 
ferent  Qafitamicut  too,  or  Captainricks,  as  Mr.  Ashe  elegantly  eogliihfS 
the  term,  affords  a  number  of  variations  from  the  vulgar  roo^  of  speO- 
ing  the  names ;  though  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  he  seldom  ipdk 
the  tame  name  twice  alike.  His  description  of  San  Salvador,  bow* 
ever,  appears  to  be  drawn  up  with  some  degree  of  correctness,  ud 
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Colman’s  Poetical  Vagaries. 

iliOQgh  abundantly  rourh^  affords  by  far  the  most  ^vourable  speciineo 
of  bis  work.  As  for  nis  account  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  it  actually 
occvpif se  ven  pages,  but  for  more  than  half  that  extent  it  has  to  thank 
tbe  ingcniiitv  of  the  printer  in  spacing  furoperly  :  in  return,  for  which 
«t  suppose,  he  has  suffered  the  numerous  printing  faults,  (as,  *  enchamteJ 
dioute/  for  *  climate,’  *  the  finest  sweetmeats  are  made  in 

die  world,’  for  *  the  finest  sweetmeats  in  the  world  are  made,’ 
*  coiigna*  for  insignia,’  and  numberless  others  of  a  similar  complexion,) 
to  pass  unnoticed*  We  canni>t  close  our  obserrations  without  express- 
bg  I  degree  of  surprise,  that,  after  Mr.  Ashe  has  asserted ;  *  there  is  no 
greater  eiror  than  that  of  thinking  that  any  rubbish  of  goods  suits  the 
South  American  markct^I  know  from  the  most  am^e  experience, 
that  the  best  articles  will  sell  there  well,  and  at  the  best  possible  prices’— 

^2^)  he  should  suppose  that  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the 
gliib  nation. 


Art.  XXI.  Stereogomomtry ;  also  Leeway  and  Magnetic  Sailings.  By 
John  Cole,  Purser  of  H.  M.  S.  Aboukir.  8vo.  pp.  x?i.  326.  Price 
14s.  Lunn.  1812. 

This  book  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  very  ingenious,  but  we  fear  verv 
useless.  It  contains  a  new  and  somewhat  operose  theory  of  solid 
Mglfs,  with  an  application  of  its  resulu  to  Astronomy,  Dialling,  Leeway, 
isd  Magnetic  Sailing  :  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  rules  deducra 
fiotn  the  new  theory,  are  at  all  preferable  to  those  which  have  been 
loog  in  use. 


Art.  XXll.  PoeiicaJ  Vagaries  j  containing  an  Ode  to  We,  a  Hack¬ 
neyed  Critic,  Low  Ambition,  or  the  Li^  and  Death  of  Mr.  Daw ;  a 
Reckoning  with  Time:  The  Lady  of  the  Wreck  or  Castle  *  Blarney* 
pg :  Two  Parsons,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Shirt.  By  George  Colman,. 
the  Younger.  4<o.  pp..  144>.  Price  11  Is.  Longman  and  Co. 
1812. 


GREAT  deal  of  drollery  s^juandered  to  very  little  purpose.  The 
most  ludicrous  of  these  pieces  is  the  biographical  account  of  Mr. 
Diw a  gentleman,  who,  after  having  acquir^  renown  in  the 
P^nation  of  brutes,  was,  by  a  managerial  order,  converted  into  the 
ttDd  moiety  of  elephant.  Conceiving  himself,  however,  to  be  thrown 
too  much  into  the  back-ground,  he  thought  proper  to  express  his  dissatis* 
Ikuod,  by  a  severe  snap  at  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  when  the  latter 
^cing  ab^t,  a  gp'and  intestine  scufhe  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  total 
tkmolition  of  the  outside,  and  the  exposure  and  sibilation  of  the  two 
bowels.  The  **  Lady  of  the  Wreck”  though  not  destitute  of  wit,  is 
too  loog  for  a  parody.  As  for  the  ule  of  the  **  Two  Parsons”  it  is  so 
to^UDously  indecent,  that  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of  astonishment,  how  any 
toso,  who  was  so  far  civilized  as  to  know  the  use  and  comfort  of 
.ketches,  could  bring  himself  to  write  it.  Its  publication  it  beyond 
Iftottioa  a  Dusance,aod  ought  to  be  abate«l  as  **  the  law  directs.*' 
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Art.XXIII.  select  literary  information. 

Gentlanen  atid  Publishers  voho  have  voorks  in  the  press^  toill  obUgf 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclbci  ic  Review^  by  sending  IfformatSi 
(post  paid)  of  the  sxd^t,  exiefii^  and  probaoU  price  of  suck  loonb; 
wkh  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if 
consisteiU  with  its  plan,  , 


Preparing  for  the  press,  and  to  Ik* 
published  stiortly*  iit  oim*  volume, 

Uvo,  Part  ihe  First,  of  Studies  in  His¬ 
tory,  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Moiell  *,  St. 
Neots,  containing  an  abridged  History 
of  Greece,  accompanied  with  moral 
and  religious  Heflections;  intended 
principally  for  the  use  of  Families  and 
Schoolsi.  The  Series  will  include  the 
flistory  of  Rome  and  of  England  on  a 
similar  plan. 

I>r.  Cogan  has  in  the  press,  the  Arnt 
volume  of  Theological  Disquisitions, 
which  treat  of  the  characteristic  Excel¬ 
lences  of  the  Jew! di  Dispensation,  and 
it  is  exptclerl  will  appear  early  in  No- 
vem  er. 

Toe  Rev.  A.  Smith  is  printing  a 
translation  of  Michaelis  on  the  Mosaic 

Iaw. 

The  African  Institution  intend  to 
publish  the  last  Journals  received  from 
Mr.  Park,  with  thr  Narrative  of  Isaac, 
his  companioii,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Parks  widow. 

Sir  Philip  Warwick’s  Memoirs  oC  the 
R(  ign  of  Charles  I.  with  a  continuation 
to  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  is 
printing  in  an  octavo  volume,  from  the 
original  edition,  with  Annotations  by 
an  eminent  Literary  Character. 

George  Chalmers,  Esq.  has  in  the 
pr«'S^,  a  new  edition,  corrected  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  181*2,  of  a  Historical  View  of 
the  Domestic  Economy  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  li eland,  with  a  comparative 
estimate  of  their  efficient  strength. 

Mr. OldBeld  vrill  publish,  in  Koveni* 
her  next,  a  romplrte  History  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Boroughtof  the 
Cmtcd  Kingdom,  from  the  earliest  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  present  time,  in  Uiur  octavo 
volumes. 

Mr.  William  lUrle,  of  Duke-stnet, 
Portland  Place,  proposrs  to  publish  a 
To|K>gr:iphical  Survey  of  Gnat  Britain, 
in  monthly  volumes,  in  octavo,  with 
maps  and  plates ;  ihi*  hrst  volume, 


containing  Bedfordshire,  to  appear  ba 
the  firel  of  INov  ember,  and  the  other 
counties  following  in  alphabetical  oidar. 

Willis’s  History  of  Abbiei  tad 
Churches,  with  Additions  and  Mdaoin 
of  the  Author,  by  the  Rer.  John  Huoh 
fray,  is  proposed  to  be  pubiUkrd  iatto 
octavo  Volumes,  by  subscription. 

PainierN  Palace  of  Plea.vure  is  priat- 
ing  from  the  edition  of  1576,  hi  tvs 
quarto  volnmeii,  idited  by  Mr,  Joteph 
Ha^elwoo  I. 

Maria  Qrahame  basin  the  press,  is  a 
quarto  volume,  a  Journal  of  a  residraee 
in  India,  illustrate*!  by  engravii^  fm 
drawings  taken  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  F.  Francis  has  in  the  press,  ■ 
elementary  work  on  Geog^phy. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Jackson,  proh-ssor  of  Afa> 
bic  and  African  languages,  author  of 
an  Account  of  Marocco,  TiinhtieiOh 
lie.  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  trsai* 
latioR  into  English  of  the  celebrstid 
iMvlin  and  Ar.ibic  Grammar  of  Erps. 
niut,  with  notes  and  observations. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  jun.  hu laths 
press,  Outlines  of  the  Anatomy  of  ths 
Human  Body,  in  its  sound  and  diicaari 
state,  in  three  octavo  vohimes,  ilts* 
trated  by  forty -four  engraving*. 

Engravings  fiom  specimens  of 
hid  parts  of  the  Urethra,  fitc.  prsssi^ 
ill  Mr,  Charles  Bell’s  collection,  Wwd* 
mill-^trcet,  arc  nearly  ready  for  pshh- 
cation,  and  will  appear  in  four  Inri* 
cull  of  ten  plates  each,  in  CoIk^ 
Fauna  Orcadensis,  or  the  Nal**^ 
History  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Bap 
tiles  and  Fishes  of  Orkney  and  Sbd* 
laml,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Ia>w,  Minute^ 
Birsa  and  Huray,  is  printiag  in 
from  the  original  MS,  in  the  posi*** 
of  Dr.  W.  K,  Leach. 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Rer,  W.  B. 
wan,  dean  of  Kdlala,  with  a  skaic^ 
his  life,  in  two  octavo  volumr*, 
shortly  appear. 

Dr.  J.  Brown  bos  in  the  prtas,  » 
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List  qf  fVorh  recently  published, 


loiical  and  Political  Explanatiou  of  the 
IffWatkm. 

The  Rev*  T.  F.  Dibdio  cootioues  to 
W«a|(a|reil  on  hit  Bibliotheca  Spence* 
naoa.  ami  from  tlie  great  increase  of 
■lieriaisi  and  the  requisite  engravings 
hr  illustration  on  wood  and  copper,  the 
fork  will  be  enlarged  to  three  volumes. 

Intbepri  ss,  the  Rival  Roaef,  or  wars 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  a  metrical  tale, 
t*o  rolumes  octavo. 

lotbc  press,  an  Easay  on  the  Influence 
of  Tropical  Climates,  more  particnlarty 
the  Climate  of  India,  on  European  con- 
ititation> :  the  principal  effects  and  dis- 
osia  imiuced  tliereby,  with  the  means 
of  obviating  and  removing  them.  By 
Joseph  Johnson,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Nary,  one  large  volume  octavo. 

In  the  press,  Letters  on  the  Religious 
sad  Political  Tenets  of  the  Romish  Hie- 
ttrchy,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Troy, 
thnlsr  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Hales,  D.  D.  late  Professor  of 
Oriental  T..anguaget  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  Rector  of  Killeaandra 
ia  Ireland.  Also,  The  Grounds  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  ;  or  the  cauaea  which  contrl- 
bated  to  the  lecession  of  our  fiirefathers 
from  the  errors  and  corruptions  ot  the 
Church  of  Rome.  By  the  late  Wm. 
Robertson,  D.  D.  the  celebrated  histo¬ 
rian  of  Charles  Vth,  dec.  &c. 

The  publication  of  the  Rev.  D.  Lloyd 
of  Uanhii»ter’s  Characteristic  Poems,  as 
BotiRed  in  the  Eclectic  Review  of  March 
hat,  has  been  nnintentioually,  and  (on 
the  author’s  part)  unavoidably  post¬ 
poned  to  November  nexL 

Mr.  J.  B,  Trotter,  author  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  C  J. 
for,  proposes  to  publish  an  account  of 
»  Tour  through  Ireland,  which  he  has 
Performed  during  the  present  summer. 

Messrs.  Setchel  and  Son  have  pur¬ 


chased  a  few  copies  of  the  plates  to 
D*Oliason*a  splendid  French  edition  of 
the  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
containing  forty  subjects,  be’^utifully 
engraved,  illustrative  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Turks,  and  tliey 
intend  to  puhliah  them  as  a  suitable 
companion  to  the  various  tours  which 
ha\’e  of  late  years  been  made  through 
the  East. 

Mr.  J.  Nightingale  has  announced 
his  intention  of  publishing  a  Portrai¬ 
ture  of  the  Church  of  England,  lu  oue 
large  volume  octavo. 

In  the  press.  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from 
the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  death 
of  Charles  HI.,  1700—1788.  With  an 
introduction  relative  to  the  government 
and  state  of  Spain,  drawn  from  origi¬ 
nal  documents  and  aecret  papers;  many 
of  which  have  never  before  been  pul^ 
lished.  By  William  Coxe,  M.  A.  P.  R.  8 
F.  A.  S.  In  three  volumes  quarto. 

In  a  few  days  will  he  published, 
handsomely  printed  in  quarto,  a  fifth 
volume  of  Mr.  Burke’s  works,  contain¬ 
ing  various  pieces  which  have  never 
been  published.  An  octavo  edition  is 
also  in  the  press.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
volumes  arw  printing,  and  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  next  winter.  The 
eighth  and  last  volume  is  preparing 
for  the  press.  It  will  contain  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Burke,  accom- 
panned  with  such  parts  of  his  familiar 
correspondence,  and  other  productions, 
as  shall  be  thought  fit  for  publication. 

Rokeby,  a  poem  in  six  Cantos,  by 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication  In  one  volume  quarto. 

Mr.  Montgomery’s  poem  **  The  World 
before  the  Flood,”  may  be  expected 
early  in  the  ensuing  season. 


Art.  XXIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ACttcuLTuaa. 

Rendenan’s  (Capt.  John)  General 
V»w  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 
M  Caithness,  8vo.  13b. 

The  Farmer’s  Magazine,  Mo.  LI.  Ss, 
its  c  ommencement  in  1 800  to  the 
Nweat  time,  10  vols.  61.  3s. 


ANTiQt  mis. 

A  Description  of  Foothill  Abbey, 
Wiltshire,  illustrated  by  views  drawn 
and  engraved  by  James  Storer,  royal 
4to.  with  proofs  on  India  paper,  81.  8s. 
Ditto,  on  common  paper,  Ik  3t.  super 
royal  8vo.  16s. 
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JJH  of  Works  recently  published. 


■OTAmr. 

A  Botanical  MatorU  Medlca;  con- 
■iattitfc  uf  the  icenerio  and  specific  eba- 
raounof  the  planU  used  in  medicine 
•ml  diet,  with  tynunyma  and  refcrencea 
to  nndical  aiilhora.  By  Junalhau  Stokea, 
At.  D.  4  vola*  8vo.  31,  boarda. 

Ha  worth’s  Synopaia  Plantarum  Sue* 
Cttictitaiiim,  crown  8eo.  iOa.  fid. 

CLAUKAL  LlTARATtiai. 

Ricardi  Porioiii  Advoriaria.  Notar  ct 
Emendationca  in  Poctaa  Grxcoa,  quaa 
ex  Schedia  Maiiuseriptia  Poraoni  dc- 
prompacrunt  et  ordinarunt,  J.  H.  Monk, 
A.  M.  C.  J.  Biunifield,  A.  M.  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  8to.  II.  5a.  royal  8vu.  31.  3a. 

^iachyli  Septum  Contra  Thehaa.  Ad 
Fidem  M.  Stomm  emendavit.  Notas  et 
Oloaaarnm  adjecit  C.  J.  Bioinfield,  A.M. 
Ira  7f. 

fPV  CATION. 

The  Tranalator’a  Aaaistant,  being  a 
•er’iea  of  pro^essive  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Exercises,  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  the  Translation  of  Teletnaqne. 
By  A<  Lindley,  Author  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  French  Grammar,  9s.  bound. 

^umal  Readings ;  being  Lessons  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  compiled  from 
the  moat  approved  authorities.  13mo. 
6s.  bound. 

A  New  System  of  English  Grammar, 
with  exercises  and  questions  for  exami¬ 
nation,  and  an  appeudtx,  containing  an 
extensive  collection  of  vulgar  *Aogli- 
cisms,  Scoticisms,  examples  of  bad  ar- 
raugements,  ambiguity,  &.r.  and  Ele¬ 
ments  of  English  Composition,  with  a 
key  to  the  Exercises.  By  William  An¬ 
gus,  A.  M.  19ino.  5s.  l^und. 

rOailCN  LITXRATUat. 

Les  Prinripev  Mathematiques  de  feu 
Joseph  Anastase  da  Cunha,  avec  plu- 
sieors  planches,  aux  prix  de  19s. 

[OKOCEArUT. 

The  Geography  of  Mtxlem  Europe, 
in  which  are  inti^uced  the  recent^alte- 
rations  and  divisions  of  its  empires, 
kiogiloms  and  states.  By  G.  R.  Hoare, 
18mo.  3s.  b<iund. 

A  new  map  of  the  seat  of  War  in  the 
•orihern  |>art  *»f  Europe,  comprehend¬ 
ing  Denmark,  Sweden.  Norway,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  (Germany,  Prussia,  P^nd, 


Switaerland,  part  of  France,  tk. 
wh«4e  Russian  Empire.  Oa  feartVcii. 
each  3  feet  by  two  feet  10  inches,  pr^ 
unmoonted,  91.2s.  and  in  a  case  erJ 
rollers,  31. 3s.  * 

A  new  General  Chart  of  the  North 
Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  fron,  the  m. 
rallel  of  50»  95'  to  64®  19'  N. 
including  the  Sleeve,  Katfegatt,  aaf 
Baltic  Straits,  drawn  from  rhe 
Uken  by  G.  Sfiencr,  TJeut.  Brtxlie,  ^ 
others;  also  from  the  new  Preadi 
Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish  Cham! 
By  Joseph  Posi  Dessiou.  Matter  of  thi 
Royal  Navy.  On  six  sheets  of  larit 
atlas  papier,  price  II.  Is. 

Guthrie's  OeoKraphicai  Grammar, tht 
99d  edition,,  correcti'd  and  considerably 
enlarged,  8vo.  18s.  bound. 

aisToar. 

The  History  of  Wales,  writtiii  origi. 
nally  in  Welsh  by  Caradoc  of  Dtiimr. 
van;  translated  into  English  by  Br 
Powell,  and  augmenU'd  by  W.  Wyiar, 
8vo.  18s.  hoards. 

C'obliett’s  Parliamentary  History  of 
England,  Vol.  X 1 1.  royal  8va  II.  1  la  6i 

Shipwrecks  aud  Disasters  at  Sea,  or 
Historical  Narratives  of  the  roost  aoui 
Calamities  and  proildaitial  Deliver¬ 
ances  which  have  resulted  from  msii- 
time  enterprise;  with  a  sketch  of  vs- 
rious  expedients  for  saving  the  lives 
of  mariners,  3  vola  8vo.  II.  Ifis* 

'Fbc  Histoi^  of  Lynn,  Civil,  F.oel«i* 
astical.  Political,  Commercial,  Blogrs- 
phical.  Municipal  and  Military,  froa 
the  earliest  accounts  to  the  presest 
time;  with  a  copious  introductory 
count  of  Marshland,  Wisbeach  aud  the 
Fens.  By  William  Richards,  M.  A 
with  Ifi  plates,  9  voU.  8va  II.  11s, 64. 
royal  31.  3s. 

HBKALOXT. 

Collins's  Peerage  of  England,  fl*f(** 
logical,  biographical  and  historiesi, 
greatly  augmented,  aiNl  cuotlaaed  is 
the  present  time,  by  Sir 
Brydges,  K.  T.  9  vols.  8vo.  91.  9s. 

josi&rauoiMCK. 

Observations  on  Clandestine  or 
gular  Marriages,  with  a  short acooaa^ 
the  Laws  both  of  England  and  Ssfltli^ 
affecting  Marriages  By  th«  ^ 
Barnes,  Vicar  of  Berwick. 

T*he  Trial  at  large  of  William  Bosif 
and  hit  associatsa  6»r  forgery,  cdaisfi 
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RW(t  of  «  Jmlgmcnt  de» 
fitftd  in  the  Migb  Court.'of  AdmiraKy 
If  the  Rieht  Hon.  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the 
the  Snipe,  dfl.  Sd. 

Ittoritey  and  Agent's  new  Table  of 
Qnd,  by  John  Gent  Paimor,  Tth  edit* 

414.  ll.  It.  buardi.  ^  . 

A  Statement  of  the  cirrumstances 
fbirb  led  to  the  proaoetition  of  the 
gut  %.  Blac«»w,  with  an  Appendix,  etp 
ptMstery  of  Blaeow'a  aituatkm, 

tie  ll•ahlied;th€  eumey  of  West 
D«by  Chapel.  By  the  Rev.  R«  Bla- 
«>v,  B.  A.  fee.  6s.  ^  i 

MCDiciNK  AND  ciiiai’aciav. 

Transactions  of  n  Society  for  the 
laproTetiient  of  .Medical  and  C'hirnrgi* 
cil  Knowledge,  Vol.  111.  ttvo.  14s. 

The  Medical  Guide,  for  the  use  of 
the  Cler:y,  Heads  of  Families,  auU^. 
Frsctilioniis.  By  Richard  Recce,  M.  D. 
RieditioH,  8vo.  IDs.  6<l. 
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MlICKLLAHBOrS. 

The  New  Art  of  Memory,  f>iitwletr 
•pon  Ihe  principles  tought  by  M.  Qro* 
fwVon  Feinagic,  Iviila  some  astoouot 
d  the  principal  systems  of  artilicial 

•cttuiy,  I'iiDO.  12s 

Tramiittiiin  of  the  Record  called 
Dwsday,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  coun- 
tiw  of  Middlesex,  Hortfonl,  Bnclcing- 
hmi,  Oxf'irrI  and  Gloucester.  By  the 
Be».  Wm.  Bawdon,  4to.  price  ll.  li. 
hards. 

Aphorisms  from  Shakespeare  }  arran¬ 
ged  seconiing  to  the  plays,  with  a  pre- 
he*  and  mites,  and  a  copious  Index. 
ISwo.  7*.  boards. 

W.nburgfi  Review,  XXXIX. 

Thf  Pirture  of  Plymouth,  illustrated 
^  a  plan  of  the  Dock,  Dock  Yard,  ice. 
kf.  ISoio.  5s,  boards. 

IV  American  Review  of  History  aud 
^tjes,  JJos.  IV.  and  V’.  6s.  each. 

TV  tomple,te  Wcatl»**r  Guide,  in- 
the  Shepherd  of  Banbury's 
••V*  By  Joseph  Taylor,  12aia  6«. 

Guide  to  the  I.akas,  10th 
•tioo,  Ivo.  1?^ 

^kiesUoas  answered  relative  to  the 
of  some  memhers  of  the  oppo- 
Or  J.  Bull,  Esq.  consulting  the 
of  Delphi,  9s.  6d. 

JV»t  Romford's  17th  and  18th  Es- 
The  first  4MI  the  sourae  of  lli« 


light  which  i%  manifest^  on  the 
bustlon  of  inflammable  *  bodies,  Ti. 
'Hie  other  on  the  exMlent  qualitinfi 
of  Coflee,  and  the  ‘art  uf  makini^  It  In 
the  highest  perfection,  4s.  ‘  . 

Poole’s  Village  Sdrbol  improved,  Sf. 
Martin's  Appeal  to  PuMte  BetiCfVD-* 
lence  for  the  Relief  of  Beggars,*  wHh 
a  view  to  a  plan  for  the  suppression  wf 
beggary,  6d. 

Proceedings  at  the  general  call  of 
Proprietors,  htdd  at  the  Bauk  of  Bug- 
land,  March  I9th,  1813,  with  ohservi- 
tions  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  King,  la. 

aotrar. 
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Tire  Widower,  a  poem,  crown  8vo. 

9s.  boards. 

Doctor  Syntax’s  Tour  in  Search  of 
the  Picturmpie,  a  |>oem,  n>yal  8vow 
10s.  6d.  plain,  11.  Is.  coloured. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ICONOMT. 

An  Address  of  Members  o'  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
'fhe  United  States  to  their  Conittituenit 
on  the  subject  of  t;be  war  with  Qreal 
Britain.  Aiaxindrii^  printel,  London 
reprintfdi'Stt).  3s.  'I 
,  War  widi^ut  DiNgiiite,  or  brief  con* 
sidcratioiis  on^the  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  with  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  at  the  close  of  1811.  Is. 

Leckic't  (O.  F.)  F.ssay  on  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  British  Qnvcmmeiit,  8vo. 
5s.  sewetl. 

Canning's  Speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  June  33,  1813.  3s. 

TUBOLOOT. 

Eccliaiastical  Researches;  or  Philo 
and  Josephus  proved  to  be  the  lliito» 
riant  and  Apologists  of  Christ,  of  hie 
followers,  and  of  the  Gospel.  By  John 
Jones,  8vo.  13s. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Pemliar  of  the  Deanery  of 
Hertford,  July  SO,  1813.  By  George 
Gratton,  Dean  of  Hereford,  wherein  the 
pretensions  of  the  po(>es  of  Rome  to 
supremacy,  are  shown  to  have  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  Scripture. 

Vol.  HI.  of  The  Second  Exodus,  or 
reflections  on  the  pn>phecies  of  thw 
last  times,  fulfilled  by  late  events,  and 
uotv  fiilfilling,  by  the  scourge  of  po¬ 
pery  in  preparation  for  the  indignation, 
and  the  conversion  and  restoration  of 
IsraeL  By  the  Rev.  W.  RtUick,M.A. 
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.Tilt  Rev.  Thomas  Scott’s  Bible,  new 
0ditMm»  Part  %  5a.  and  No.  I,  price  Is. 

Letters  to  the  Rer,  G.  D*Oyley,  B.  D. 
ill  a:.jwcr  to  bis  attack  on  the  Oedipus 
Judaiens*  5s.  ,6d. 

Essay,  wherein  the  Conduct  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  ‘  before  his  Ascen¬ 
sion  is  considered.  By  C.  J.  Lyon, 
B.  A.  8vo.  price  Ss.  6d. 

Caivinism  Unmasked ;  being  an  An- 
sifer  to,  Mr.  Tucker’s  Predesti nation 
caljuiy  considered,  2d  edition,  12ido. 
Ss*.  hd,  boards. 

Objections  of  a  Churchman  to  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  Bible  Society.  By  tbs 


Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  a  Prebyiter  of 
United  Chureb.  2s.  , 

Observations,  designed  as  a  RepU  ^ 
to  the  “Thoughts”  of  Dr.  Maltbj^oi 
the  dangers  of  drciilaiing  the  abolc  of 
the  Scriptures  among  the  lower  ordwi. 
By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.  M.  Vic«cf 
ll^row  on  the  Hill,  Sec. 
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Travels  in  Spain,  exhibiting  a  cow. 
plete  View* of  the  Topography, Oarm. 
ment.  Laws,  Religion,*  See.  of  tint 
Country.  By  J.  P.  Bourgoing.  Tnas. 
lated  and  abridged  by  WiHiam  Mttor, 
LL.  D.  royal  18m  >.  7s.  boards. . 
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